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PREFACE. 



The main purpose of this little book is to aid teachers 
in securing for their pupils first-hand knowledge of the 
ethic and aesthetic meanings of Macbeth, The occasion 
of preparing a special edition has been further utilized in 
making a fresh study of the text, and incorporating some 
results from many years of class-work upon the play. 

It is hardly an open question whether the student 
should not be early required to work out his own 
exegesis, by the aid of his dictionary and like helps, of 
each literary masterpiece. It is not difficult to overedit 
texts for English study; and when the pupil is kept from 
feeling the personal responsibility of looking up words 
for himself, or when the tendency is to make him shirk 
the effort, the true limit has quite evidently been reached 
and passed. Yet it seems clear that Shakespeare, among 
authors usually studied, should stand as a conspicuous 
exception. There is large likelihood that all but extraor- 
dinarily endowed pupils will fail of much of the sugges- 
tiveness and covert potency of Shakespeare's inimitable 
diction, without, at least at the beginning, consistent 
help. So I have thought good to economize the efforts 
of the learner, and perhaps with unusual fulness have 
elucidated all expressions not immediately intelligible, 
while recognizing the understanding of these as a means 
but not the end of the work. I have not hesitated to 
quote other men's comments that seem particularly 
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IV PREFACE, 

happy, and have endeavored to establish credit for all 
such contributions. 

This book is therefore an elementary or working hand- 
book to Macbeth; and since this play is presumably in 
most instances the best masterpiece with which to begin 
the study of literary art, the aim has been to make it an 
introductory manual to Shakespeare at large, whether in 
secondary schools, colleges, clubs, or private study. It 
is planned to furnish all the helps necessary for such a 
purpose. Later and somewhat specialistic study of Mac- 
beth will call for the Variorum edition of Mr. Furness and 
indeed some knowledge of Elizabethan and earlier Eng- 
lish. This book does not pretend to condense the 
VarioruMy or do the student's eventual philologizing for 
him. 

It would seem chiefly desirable in tesiching Macbeth and 
similar literature that no aesthetic meanings should be 
told the learner, and that he should be forced to find all 
essential ones before leaving the work. Hence the 
opinions of critics, as likely to hinder the independent per- 
ceptions and judgments of the pupil, have been excluded 
from this manual. The artistic meaning of a passage in 
Shakespeare is as much a problem as anything in physics 
or mathematics, and must be accepted and treated as 
such by both instructor and learner. It is scarcely to be 
denied that we have been depriving students in English 
quite materially of their rights, much as teachers of 
Algebra would do if they enforced, by editing matter 
from the ** key "into their text-books, the solution of 
every exercise upon the student's attention before it was 
fairly stated, or as if teachers of Vergil and Homer should 
expect their students to use interlinear editions only. 
We have undoubtedly encouraged our pupils to appro- 
priate other and maturer judgments than theirs, by way 
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of memory, instead of developing their own. The 
lessons here, except now and then in the way of a hint to 
imagination, tell the student nothing, but shape each art 
device and aspect of the play into a task which the pupil 
is permitted and as far as possible encouraged to work 
out for himself. 

Accordingly, respecting the outline analyses appended 
to this edition, it is not believed that any argument or 
apology is necessary. The general use of the author's 
Shakespeare Questions^ in another form, throughout the 
country, and the demand for text-books that shall along 
with the usual notes and other helps include them, seem 
sufficient justification for this feature. They have been 
used, much in the shape here given, in the classes of the 
author for a dozen years or more, and differ from the 
questions often found in school-books mainly in asking 
nothing that can be found literally in the text or else- 
where, and in involving discussion of principal points. 
Teachers who have no interest in the artistic construc- 
tion of the play, or in its ethic meaning, will easily leave 
them aside as they pursue their own modes of administer- 
ing Shakespeare's educational power. The Questions are 
in part inductive, in part Socratic, and in part merely 
present the given difficulty in an analyzed and logical 
form, that the pupil may go at work upon something 
definite and tangible. 

No parallel passages from other literature have been 
included. The introduction of these is good for those 
whose taste has been developed. The aim of this work 
is to enable the development of such taste; and literary 
quotations, as experience has shown, are not likely to be 
much prized by the junior student. As far as possible 
source matter has been introduced and utilized for assist- 
ing the impressions of the learner. It has everywhere 
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been borne in mind that there can hardly be worse 
pedagogy than to assume the accomplishment, at the out- 
set, of the very thing the proposed study is to achieve or 
enable, and address the student as if he had already dis- 
cerned the qualities and message of his author. Appar- 
ently nothing has done more to retard literary education 
than this mistake. 

I must not omit acknowledgment of the help derived 
from the compendious Variorum of Mr. Furness, without 
which the preparation of even such an edition as this one 
would have been, at least for the present editor, a 
laborious and costly undertaking. When I have quoted 
expounders accessible only in the Variorum^ I have signi- 
fied my indebtedness to that volume. I have profited 
considerably from other authorities and studies difficult 
to acknowledge, and have adopted some suggestions of 
my colleague. Professor Ansley, who has taught the play 

in my stead for several years. 

L. A. Sherman. 
Lincoln, September 5, 1899. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



When William Shakespeare first connected himself with 
the Elizabethan stage, or when he began to contribute 
to it plays of his own making, cannot be confidently 
ascertained. He is supposed to have left Stratford for 
London as early as 1586. Twelve years after, he is 
mentioned by Francis Meres as the author of eleven 
plays; and there were extant almost certainly other ones, 
perhaps not so favorite with Meres, that were not in- 
cluded. By 161 1 his work was finished, for in this year 
Cymbeliney The Tempest^ and The Winter's Tale, demon- 
strably his latest dramas, were each enacted in London 
playhouses. Within a year or two of this date, the great- 
est of English authors had gone home to Stratford, rich, 
while most of his fellow dramatists lingered about the 
theaters in poverty, and some were even suffering for 
lack of bread. In the interval between 1591 and 161 1 had 
been produced by his hand literature generally recog- 
nized as superior to all other products of literary genius. 

But Shakespeare did not know the value of his 
work, and may never have guessed his eminence over 
other men. Few people comparatively in his day knew 
how to read. Books were rare, and generally presup- 
posed some learning in the reader. Instead of the news- 
paper, the magazine, and other popular literature that we 
have to-day, there were for the most part only plays; 
and instead of editors, and humorists, and novelists, there 
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X INTRODUCTION, 

were but playwrights as yet. But the dramas produced 
before 1590 were heavy, though possessing little substance, 
and seem to have had no great influence on the general pub- 
lic. Shakespeare's plays were profpunder, as well as cast 
in loftier, and often more learned diction, yet were much 
easier to understand, and filled the theaters with com- 
mon folk. His success, like Bunyan's with The Pilgrim's 
FrogresSy and Lincoln's with the Gettysburg Oration, came 
from the people. The book-men long believed that he 
lacked form, that his wood-notes, though sweet, were 
wild, and must not be matched with classic strains. 
Little by little the world ha.s discovered in him the op- 
timism, the love of righteousness, the worship of purity 
and worth, and the unrivalled artistry, that really make 
up the man. He is not only to us the prince of play- 
wrights, but chief among poets and seers and thinkers. 
Yet he wrote in forms that must have materially condi- 
tioned the powers of his art and mind. 

The plays of Shakespeare that most pleased the popu- 
lar fancy were in demand, outside the playhouse, as 
literature, and were often printed and bound single, in 
what was called quarto form. Romeo and Juliet was 
such a play, and was issued in no less than four editions 
or quartos at intervals of a few years. Richard III. was 
so popular that six quartos were called for before the 
play was brought out at last in permanent form. The 
quarto was a thin provisional volume, somewhat broad 
in relation to its length, about as large as the demy- 
octavo of present times, while the regular library or Folio 
style was often as much as five inches taller and three 
wider, — like an ordinary ledger, or what we should call 
to-day a Tome. The proportions and appearance of the 
Shakespeare quartos may be judged from the title-page 
of the first Romeo and Juliet quarto, which is here shown. 
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The drama of Macbeth y^^s not printed in any such 
Quarto edition, or in any other form, so far as known, 
within the lifetime of its author. There were al- 
ready in print, when Macbeth is supposed to have been 
produced, no less than twelve of the antecedent dramas, 
and the limit of the market seemed almost reached. 
Moreover, dating as it does certainly, after 1603, from the 
period of Shakespeare's sublimest craftsmanship, it had a 
poorer chance to compete for serious attention. It looks 
as if, had Elizabeth's reign lasted six or seven years 
longer, the drama of Macbeth would never have been 
written. There is small evidence that the theme was, at 
the time the piece was composed, to the author's liking. 
Shakespeare must have known the story of Macbeth, 
from Holinshed, early in his London life, perhaps even 
before that; yet he did not touch this material until 
England had a Scottish king. While the play is written 
in certain portions with consummate art, and throughout 
with unrivalled energy, it betrays signs of not having 
been wrought with the largest sympathy and inspiration, 
to the end, like the other plays of its period, as Othello^ 
Antony and Cleopatra^ and King Lear, 

Thus it was that the first printing of Macbeth was de- 
layed until 1623, when the first collection of Shakespeare's 
plays was made. This work, called the First Folio, is 
one of the great books of the world, and grows continu- 
ally in authority and value as expert acquaintance with 
the treasures contained in it advances. We are very 
largely indebted to it for our knowledge of what Shakes- 
peare really wrote. But few original copies of this im- 
print are in existence, and most study of Shakespeare's 
text is carried on by exemplars and facsimiles of the First 
Folio. The first page of Macbeth^ as it appears in this 
famous edition, about one-fourth size, is here reproduced. 
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For breoc Aitetttb ( well hcc dclttttct that N imc) 
Oi(«la)roin{(f octane. Mith hiibrandiOit Steele, 
Whirti fiDoali'd with bloody rkerotion 
(like Valo(|r> Minion) caru'd oat bupairage, 
Tdl Kcr tftt'd Ihr SUnc: * 

Which nc« r Aiookc hMi4«,nor bad iarwvllle bim^ 
Till he v^ftMm't hiffl froflB the Nane toth'Cbopi^ 
And tnM hit Hcxl ypoa ow Bawhtpenwt 
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No foooer luflict had,wiih Valoot aitn'd. 
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ButtneNorwryan Lord.furacying vantage. 
Wiih fttrbufbr AimesiVid new ftipplyes of mco, 
Beganaftcfliaflaali 

TCmg. Oifinay'd not this otwCapttlnes.AtelMitaod 

Ctf. Yet.aiSpjrrewcs^glcft 
OrtheHare.tlic Lyon. 
I f I (ay footh, I muft report ihey were 
As Cannont ouer-rharg'd with dooble Crarka, 
So <hey doubly redoubled ftroakci vpon the Far i 
Except they meant to bathe ip recking Woiuda, 
Oc memorne another (7a(f<ci«, 
1 cannot tell butfamfainc. 
My CaAiet cry foe hdpc. 

Kmg, So well thy words bereme thee.a« thy weonds. 
They Imscfc of Honor both: GocgctlamSurgcena. 

tmtr Rifft 0»i JlHgm, 
Who eemet here > 

MS. TheworthyTtiMref Roffe. 

JLnMr. What a haftrlooket through hit ryes' 
So fttoald Ik lookc.that fccuKs to ^peake ihmgt flrtoge. 

R»fl« Cnd fauc the King. 

Kmf^. Whence cam'flthoa.wenby7b«»' 

Rtfff. From Fifie, great Kine. 
Where the Norwey an Banners Aowt the Skir . 
And faime our people cold. 
N*nnti himfelfe.wiih terrible n q ni W r», 
AlTirtrd by that moft difloyail Traycoi . 
The TlhMe of Cawdor.begana dilmall CanfliA. 
Till that tttmm'i Biidrgrooine,lapt m preofc. 
Confronted htm with (eire*coinpati(oo». 
point againfl Point/ebellious Anuc 'gamA Aior. 
Curbinj} hit Liuilh fpint and to cofichide, 
Tlie Viftone fell on v» 

Ki^ Gieat bappincflr. 

K»g9 That now iWfw.ihrNorwafCa King. 
Craues *ire(iipolition 

Nor would we deigi«e htm bonall o^'hh mct^ 
Till he di»baifed,ai Saint ('•hmi yncb, 
Ten thoiifsnd DoUan.ro out «mcitll vfie. 

Alt/ No 
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As for the precise date when the Macbeth was com- 
posed, there is no certain information. As has been said, 
it could hardly have been written before 1603, and may 
have been produced quite early after that year. There 
would be naturally a quickened interest in Scottish history 
and antiquities, on the coming of a Scottish king, like 
that aroused over corresponding Danish matters in 1863, 
when the Prince of Wales wedded Alexandra. It is gener- 
ally assumed that Macbeth dates from 1606, though there 
is no proof that it was not written a year earlier, or as 
much as four years later. But it is not likely that the 
general interest would have failed to evoke the play be- 
fore 1610. There is concurrent testimony that King 
James, on visiting Oxford in 1605, was formally wel- 
comed before the gates of St. John's College by three 
youths, clothed to represent the weird sisters, as one of 
the kings promised in their prophecy to Banquo. The 
idea of this greeting is not so likely to have been bor- 
rowed from a play of Macbeth already extant, as to have 
occasioned the making of such a play. Some support is 
claimed for the date 1606 from certain allusions presum- 
ably to happenings recent at that time, particularly (I, iii. 
108) to the investiture of Sir David Murray as Lord 
Scone, occurring in 1605; ^^ the suicide of the farmer 
(11. iii. 4) on the expectation of plenty, as in reference 
to the unusual wheat harvest of 1606; and to the equivo- 
cator who had committed treason (11. iii. 8-1 1), as in 
ridicule of Henry Garnet, tried in 1606 for complicity in 
the Gunpowder Plot. But it is doubtful if like allusions 
might not be found, were our acquaintance with the 
times minute enough, supporting almost any other date. 

The only absolute evidence that has so far come to 
light concerning the production and first enactment of 
the play is an entry in a sort of journal, begun by Simon 
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Forman, a London astrologer and quack doctor of those 
days. This manuscript book, consisting of twenty-eight 
folio pages, was intended as a sort of dramatic diary, or, 
as the title has it, The Booke of Plates and Notes therof 
per formans for Common Follicie, It is about one-third 
full of memoranda, in Forman's hand, upon the repre- 
sentations of four plays, three of them Shakespeare's, and 
the last of these Macbeth, So, by this odd treasure, we 
know the place and the time when a play called Macbeth 
was rendered; and we know it was the Macbeth that we 
now have. All these things are proved by the opening 
lines of Forman's entry, which run thus: 

** In Mackbeth at the Glob, 1610, the 20 of Aprill, ther was to be 
observed* firste, howe Mackbeth and Bancko, two noble men of Scot- 
land, ridinge thorowe a wod, ther stode before them three women 
feiries or nimphes, and saluted Mackbeth, sayinge three tyms unto him, 
Haille Mackbeth, king of Codon ; for thou shalt be a kinge, but shalt 
beget no kinges, &c. Then said 3ancko, what all to Mackbeth and 
nothing to me. Yes, said the nimphes, haille to thee Banko, thou shalt 
beget kinges, yet be no kinge; and so they departed and cam to the 
courte of Scotland to Dunkin king of Scotes, and yt was in the dais of 
Edward the Confessor." 

Were Doctor Forman a man of the world, and inter- 
ested withal in literature, the memorandum here quoted 
might be considered evidence that Macbeth was a new 
play, and not an old one restaged after an interval 
of three years or more. But there are reasons for be- 
lieving that Forman was of slow intelligence, and scanty 
culture, and that his seeing Macbeth was to him not so 
much a theatrical event as an opportunity of strength- 
ening his knowledge of human nature. Queerly enough, 
his object in going to the theater seems not to have been 
amusement, but worldly wisdom, a better equipment of 
experiences in practical living. He is inclined to sum 
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up what he has seen in a specific maxim, — ^as, at the 
close of his entry concerning The Winter* s Tale^ ** Beware 
of trustinge feined beggars or fawninge fellouse." This 
remarkable pamphlet thus identifies for us the first 
known presentation of Macbethy fixes the outside limit of 
its composition, and pleasantly suggests the continued 
popularity of the work. 

For the groundwork of the play Shakespeare was de- 
pendent upon the folio Chronicle of England and Scotland^ 
by Raphael Holinshed and others, which had stood him 
in stead so many times before. It is not probable that 
he drew upon any other historic sources. Some aid may 
have been derived variously from Scot's Discoverie of 
Witchcraft^ Hars net's Declaration of Popish Impostures^ 
and King James's Demonologie, Certain is it that Shakes- 
peare seems possessed of knowledge unattainable in that 
day from books, especially as touching the distinction 
between witches and the weird sisters. Holinshed's 
Chronicle was first printed in 1577, and reissued with 
some enlargement ten years later. Shakespeare appears 
to have worked from the later edition. The important 
passages from which he has built the play are generally 
quoted in the Notes. 

The text of Macbeth^ as we have it in the Folio, is in 
bad condition. The editors, Heminge and Condell, 
profess to have printed the whole collection ** according 
to the True Originall Copies." They must have de- 
pended, in this instance, upon some carelessly engrossed 
actor's or prompter's manuscript, three or four removes 
perhaps from Shakespeare's draft. The divison into 
lines is often absurdly wrong, and there are bad blunders 
of other kinds. From these and other indications the 
Clarendon Press editors insist that the text of the whole 
play has been botched and tinkered in a most unrever- 
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ent and drastic fashion. They are inclined to reject as 
interpolations the second scene of Act I., with the first 
thirty-seven lines of the scene following; the Porter's 
soliloquy, in the third scene of Act II. ; scene v. of Act 
III., and scene ii. of Act V., together with the last 
forty lines of the play. No discussion of these matters, 
beyond an occasional remark in the Notes, will be 
attempted in the present work, since there is little profit 
in arguing as to what is or what is not Shakespeare for 
the edification of pupils and readers to whom he is yet 
perhaps quite largely an unknown quantity. After such 
understanding of his mind and art and style as it is 
hoped the outline-analyses will enable, problems in text 
readings or rejections will become more practicable. 
There can be slight question that there is some connec- 
tion between scene v. of Act III., and a certain portion 
of Middleton's Witch, It does not follow that Middleton 
would have presumed to rewrite the play, or that 
those who owned the copyright would have in any case 
allowed it. 

The play of Macbeth is what is called a Tragedy. The 
reason is not that the title character is cut off at the end 
by a bloody death, but because of the promise and the 
possibilities discerned in him that come thus to naught. 
Macbeth as first exhibited to us is not a man of pro- 
digious presence and force, like Coriolanus, but an 
average swordsman, inspired, by what seems wholly 
patriotism, to invincible decision and endeavor. Such a 
champion should survive, should come to his best of use- 
fulness and strength, and fill the largest human place. 
But this moral fitness is denied fulfillment, and the man 
goes down infamously, in total failure, and even his name 
has become a proverb and a hissing to the reading world. 

Other cb£tracter$ s^re cut off in tragedy yet greater in 
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degree. The death of Ophelia, who was so pure and 
helpless, so meek and true, is painfully tragic. The 
treacherous slaying of Hamlet, royally endowed with 
vision, with strange loftiness of ideals and purpose, and 
born to a throne, yet doomed to serve but as the instru- 
ment to expose an unspeakable usurper, and avenge his 
crimes, touches the climax of tragedy. 

Thus does tragedy consist, not in the mere fact of 
death or suffering, but in death or suffering wholly at 
variance with the spiritual desert of the victim. Comedy 
is the corresponding name applied to denouements that 
are in full accord with worth, and promise, and the 
eternal fitness of things. The revealment of Iago*s vil- 
lainy, and his certain punishment, are in essence 
comedial. Were he not detected and haled forth in our 
sight to his deserts, that phase of the play would be 
tragic in so far. 

Literature may be profitably evaluated, according to 
the source of interest, as Incident Literature, the Litera- 
ture of Character (including Passion), and the Literature * 
of Character Consequences. The dramas of Shakespeare 
may be thus divided. The Comedy of Errors is a play of 
incident. Richard III. is a play of the next higher class, 
since character is in it treated for its own sake. Mac- 
beth is a play of character results or consequences. 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth are portrayed to us, not for 
what they are, but for the sake of what can be wrought 
from their potencies and postulates of character. 

After the Macbeth has been interpreted, according to the 
analyses provided in the Questions^ it will be well for the 
student to examine the literature of the play. No at- 
tempt has been made to edit or compile excerpts within 
the compass of this manual. A small number of complete 
essays will be more stimulating to the scholarship and 
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judgment of the learner than a large number of scrappy 
extracts, each perhaps but imperfectly representing the 
attitude and purpose of its author. Some of the most 
available titles, for small libraries, would include Grant 
White's Studies in Shakespeare; Dowden's Shakspere: Hi^ 
Mind and Art; Coleridge's Lectures on Shakespeare; Ger- 
vinus's Shakespeare Commentaries; Hudson's Shakespeare^ 
His Lifey Art and Characters; John Weiss's Wit^ Humor 
and Shakespeare; Mrs. Jameson's Characteristics of Wo- 
men; Mary Cowden Clarke's Girlhood of Shakespeare's 
Heroines; Ulrici's Shakespeare^ s Dramatic Art; and De 
Quincey's On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth. 

For higher and more general study of Shakespeare the 
most useful works would be J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps's 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare^ ninth edition'; Sidney 
Lee's Life; Dowden's Shakspere Primer; Georg Brand es's 
Shakespeare: A Critical Study; Fleay's Life and Work 
of Shakespeare; Corson's Introduction to Shakespeare; 
Bernhard ten Brink's William Shakspere; J. A. Symonds's 
Shakspere* s Predecessors; Fleay's Chronicle History of the 
English Drama; Abbott* ^Shakespearian Grammar; Louns- 
bury's or Emerson's History of the English Language; A. 
J. Ellis's Early English Pronunciation; Schmidt's Shakes- 
peare Lexicon; Bartlett's Concordance to Shakespeare. For 
results of work upon Shakespeare's form, with reference 
to the date of respective plays, etc., the Transactions of the 
New Shakspere Society^ or Fleay's Shakespeare Manual, 
should be studied. A succinct and practicable abridg- 
ment of the whole inquiry, available for the general 
reader, may be found in the Introduction to The Leopold 
Shakspere. 
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It is not to be assumed that teachers do not generally 
know what they want to do with Shakespeare. Most of 
us will desire to teach as we have been taught, and will 
be impatient of advice from others. The only purpose 
of these lines is to ensure if possible some conscious 
agreement concerning the aims and postulates of litera- 
ture teaching. 

A great work of literary genius is potential, and suited 
to all time. What in it is potential and not literal and 
absolute must remain forever out of the range of many 
minds, unless much quickened, since it must be spirit- 
ually discerned. Each teacher of us will have his own 
modes of administering such quickening and enlighten- 
ment, and these will be the chief aims of the worlc. 
There must be only so much analysis and anatomizing as 
will enable comprehension by the pupil of integral artis- 
tic parts. After these have been grasped, the student 
should be stimulated to synthesize them into the com- 
plete idea out of which the author wrote. This cannot 
be imparted to the student. It is an inner vision or it is 
nothing. 

Many students suppose that, to interpret Shakespeare, 
it is necessary to learn new mental processes of some 
kind. Some students and many other people believe 
that, to interpret Shakespeare, it is not necessary to 

xxi 
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learn any new mental processes, or even to use present 
ones with much seriousness, since there is nothing in 
Shakespeare to interpret. Shakespeare, they say, is only 
what one puts into him; and Shakespeare is remarkable 
for no other quality than this capacity of seeming to 
mean, within himself, what his admirers read into him 
from their own enthusiasm. In fact, most such objectors 
would add, it is doubtful if there be any such thing as 
literary interpretation at all. 

Both these assumptions, of course, are mischievously 
and distressingly false: the one keeps many earnest 
minds from culture through fear of insuperable difficul- 
ties, the other helps ignorance fortify itself impreg- 
nably. To read Shakespeare discerningly requires no 
mastery of new principles, but simply an adjustment or 
adaptation of processes used continually in the world 
outside. Reading Shakespeare involves but the inter- 
pretation of partly hidden meanings, just as reading 
faces and motives and character in real life. Shakes- 
peare is nothing but real life reproduced and perpetu- 
ated in a book. 

How to forestall wrong assumptions, and bring Shakes- 
peare to his true place in the world of books, is an 
important problem. No author is relatively more read- 
able, and no English writer has been, in the last few 
years, so much taught in the schools. Nevertheless a 
large majority of the students who have received instruc- 
tion in Shakespeare are apparently without desire to read 
him at large or further. They have been told that he is 
great, but they have had no personal experiences of his 
inspiration. It is evident that they have not found 
Shakespeare, or that they have found a something that is 
Shakespeare to them, but not the Shakespeare that 
should have become their friend forever. There is small 
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hope of extending the sphere of Shakespeare's influence 
among common readers, if the men and women of liberal 
education are not at one in zeal and counsel concerning 
him. School and college pupils quickly transmit judg- 
ments and impressions about their work to classes fol- 
lowing, and a dislike or a prejudice travels swiftly. For 
fifty years and upwards Browning was considered by the 
English literary public, on mere tradition, stupid and 
unreadable. By the same public, which does not yet 
read him, he is held to-day, by mere change of report, 
well worth reading. In consequence of the corrected 
prepossessions, he will almost certainly be read some day 
quite generally. In the meajiwhile, Shakespeare should 
have become the great educator and refiner of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Just why Shakespeare is a greater poet than Homer, 
and Vergil, and Dante, as well as more recent masters, 
will not be easy to explain, even should explanation 
be really called for. It will do little permanent good to 
assert this to the student on the authority of anybody. 
Some critics claim yet the palm for Homer, and some 
for Dante, but it would be ineffectual and even fool- 
ish to attempt making any of these change their 
minds. Nobody has a right to express an opinion 
about an author until he has made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with that author, and can read him discern- 
ingly. The way to become acquainted with Shakespeare 
is to study him patiently, and thus learn how, in the 
manner proposed in this volume or in some better way, 
to appreciate his vision, his sympathy, and his art. An 
artistic or sympathetic conviction is not produced by 
listening to arguments, or reading eulogistic comments, 
or watching another's fervor. 

We are slowly but surely making advances in the 
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pedagogy of Shakespeare teaching. It was once thought 
that a book like Craik's English of Shakespeare^ purport- 
ing to be a commentary on the Julius Ccesar^ was a good 
gate to Shakespeare's mind. Within half-a-dozen years 
it seems to have been tacitly admitted that, in order to 
make Shakespeare work effective and inspiring, it is best 
not to begin with etymologies, or the philology of his 
Elizabethan English. We must know the meanings of 
his words, but we do not need to know, at once, the his- 
tory of those meanings. That will not find the life in his 
pages, nor show us how he holds the mirror up to nature, 
nor make us understand the minds and characters that he 
has analyzed. To find out how he has analyzed them, 
and by what means he exhibits them to us, is to study 
Shakespeare's art. Whenever Shakespeare's art is dis- 
cerned and his higher meaning compassed, the result is 
an immediate spiritual quickening. Students achieving 
this experience know that there is such a thing as 
literary art, and teach others so. They are quickened 
also in the interpretation of motives and men and life with- 
out. Moreover, when a mind has been thus energized, 
there seems small question of its spiritual future. It goes 
on to higher and higher culture of its own momentum. 

No masterpiece is adapted for first work with a pupil 
unless it engage his sympathies, his imagination. After 
this experience he will be easily induced to study the 
whole minutely. When we have seen a painting that 
arouses us, that we feel is grand or powerful, we are 
ready to give it days of scrutiny, that we may know it 
thoroughly. We never do this with a painting in order 
to be aroused by it, or to find its essential meaning. It 
was a common notion among college teachers not long 
ago that hardly more than a week or at most two weeks 
should be devoted to one of Shakespeare's dramas, or 
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like literature of the same extent. I suspect we are 
beginning to realize that works of art of whatsoever sort 
must be spiritually enjoyed in some measure, before they 
can be made the subjects of exhaustive intellectual study. 
To be superficial in Shakespeare is most deplorable. To 
know one play thoroughly is equivalent to knowing 
Shakespeare. To have skimmed aesthetically all of the 
thirty-six plays is not to know him or them. We should 
as wisely attempt to study a picture gallery through in 
half-a-dozen visits. 

It will be well after the interest of the pupil is thor- 
oughly aroused to set exacting reviews upon the mean- 
ings of Shakespeare's words and phrases. It will be well 
also to have the most eloquent and powerful passages 
committed to memory. Here seems also the time to 
study the meter and rhythm of the lines. A little ex- 
perimenting might demonstrate that, were a merely 
intellectual understanding of the text aimed at, time 
would be gained by approaching it in this way. Also, 
unlimited composition work may be done upon the 
characters and incidents of the play. 

As for the Questions appended to this edition, those 
who are minded to have the student use them in prepara- 
tion for oral exercises, and as a guide in shaping the in- 
terpretation of the lesson, should secure good results, 
though they are adapted to more exact and formal modes 
of work. Of course they are not intended to be answered 
in recitation. According to the completer plan the lesson 
assigned in the text is first studied out by the aid of the 
language notes and in the light and leading of these 
analytic Questions. The Questions are then to be answered 
in detail, and the indicated meanings discussed with 
some fullness, in note-books devoted solely to this sub- 
ject. These are severally handed in to the instructor 
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before the regular class-exercise begins. The teacher 
then goes over the various points, not with reference to 
answering the questions as such, but, ignoring these, in 
a connected and running interpretation of the whole. 
Meanings left incomplete are then called for and cleared 
up, new inquiries are considered, and free discussions, 
so far as there is time or disposition, provided for. The 
note-books are examined after the exercise, credited, 
and placed accessible to the students, in time to prepare 
for the next meeting. At the end of each act, and of the 
play, special reviews are held. But the questions asked, 
while in part such as to insure attention to Shakespeare's 
language, and to explanations previously given of textual 
and other matters, are in general based upon new mean- 
ings left just beneath the surface in the instructor's inter- 
pretations to the class. There is no end of such 
meanings; each fresh reading of the play discovers them. 
Perhaps the best test of the student's culture is the 
readiness and zest and strength with which he will dis- 
cuss new aspects of the play and of the author's art. 

Of course these modes of instruction consume more 
time and patience than certain others, and will in gen- 
eral require the services of an assistant. But education 
is fast ceasing to consist merely in knowing things, and 
in memory work. It is beginning to concern itself with 
the tastes, the sensibilities, with the soul itself; and it 
seems clear that much of what it is to bring to near gen- 
erations of school folk must come from literature. If 
young minds are to be helped to the level of the best that 
has been felt and said by great men, it seems likely that 
as much care must be taken in administering the inspira- 
tion of literature as in teaching the sciences or mathe- 
matics. 
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DRAMA TIS PERSONM, 



Duncan, King of Scotland. 
Malcolm, ^ j 

DONALBAIN, S "*^ ^°"^* 

Macbeth, ) generals of the 
Banquo, ) King's army. 

Macduff, 

Lennox, 

Ross, 

Menteith, 

Angus, 

Caithness, 

Fleance, son to Banquo. 

Si ward, Earl of Northumberland, 

general of the English forces. 
Young SlWARD, his son. 
Seyton, an officer attending on 

Macbeth. 



noblemen of Scot- 
land. 



Boy, son to Macduff. 
An English Doctor. 
A Scotch Doctor. 
A Sergeant. 
A Porter. 
An old Man. 

Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady 
Macbeth. 

Hecate. 

Three Witches. 

Apparitions. 
Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Sol- 
diers, Murderers, Attendants, 
and Messengers. 



Scene : Scotland^ England, 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. A desert place. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter three Witches. 

First Witch, When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 

Second Witch. When the hurlyburly *s done, 
When the battle 's lost and won. 

Third Witch, That will be ere the set of sun. 5 

First Witch, Where the place? 

Second Witch, Upon the heath. 

Third Witch, There to meet with Macbeth. 

First Witch, I come, Graymalkin ! 

Second Witch, Paddock calls. 

Third Witch, Anon ! 

All, Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 10 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. \Exeunt. 

Scene II. A camp near Forres, 

Alarum within. Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, Don- 
ALBAiN, Lennox, with Attendants, meeting a bleeding 
Sergeant. 

Duncan. What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 
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Malcolm. This is the sergeant 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 
'Gainst my captivity. — Hail, brave friend! S 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it. 

Sergeant, Doubtful it stood; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald — 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that lo 

The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him — from the western isles 
Of kerns and gallowglasses is suppli'd; 
And Fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 
Show'd like a rebel's whore. But all 's too weak; 15 

For brave Macbeth — well he deserves that name — 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandish'd steel. 
Which smok'd with bloody execution. 
Like valor's minion carv'd out his passage 
Till he fac'd the slave; — 20 

Which ne'er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him. 
Till he unseam'd him from the nave to the chaps. 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements.. 

Duncan, O valiant cousin ! Worthy gientleman ! 

Sergeant As whence the sun gins his reflection 25 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break, 
So from that spring whence comfort seem'd to come 
Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark: 
No sooner justice had with valor arm'd 
Compeird these skipping kerns to trust their heels, 30 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage. 
With furbish'd arms and new supplies of men 
Began a fresh assault. 

Duncan, Dismay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 
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Sergeant, Yes, — 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 35 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks; 
So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe. 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds. 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 40 

I cannot tell 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 

Duncan, So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 

They smack of honour both. — Go get him surgeons. — 

\Exit Sergeant^ attended. 
Who comes here? 

Enter Ross. 

Malcolm, The worthy thane of Ross. 45 

Lennox. What a haste looks through his eyes! So should 
he look 
That seems to speak things strange. 

Ross, God save the king! 

Duncan, Whence cam'st thou, worthy thane? 

Ross. From Fife, great king, 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold. Norway himself, 50 

With terrible numbers. 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor. 
The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict; 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof. 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, 55 

Point against point rebellious^ arm 'gainst arm^ 
Curbing his lavish spirit; and, to conclude. 
The victory fell on us; — 

Duncan, Great happiness! 

Ross. That now 

Sweno, the Norways* king, craves composition. 
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Nor would we deign him burial of his men 60 

Till he disbursed, at Saint Colme's inch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Duncan, No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest. — Go pronounce his present death. 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 65 

Ross, I '11 see it done. 

Duncan, What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath won. 

\Exeunt 

Scene III. A heath near Forres, 
Thunder, Enter the three Witches. 

First Witch, Where hast thou been, sister? 

Second Witch, Killing swine. 

Third Witch, Sister, where thou? 

First Witch, A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
And munch'd, and munch'd, and munch'd. — ** Give me," 

quoth I. — 5 

"Aroint thee, witch! " the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband 's to Aleppo gone, master o* the Tiger. 
But in a sieve I '11 thither sail. 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
I '11 do, I '11 do, and I '11 do. 10 

Second Witch, I '11 give thee a wind. 

First Witch, Thou 'rt kind. 

Third Witch, And I, another. 

First Witch, I myself have all the other, 
And the very ports they blow, 15 

All the quarters that they know 
I' the shipman's card. 
I will drain him dry as hay: 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid, 29 
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He shall live a man forbid : 

Weary se'nnights nine times nine 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 25 

Look what I have. 

Second Witch, Show me, show me. 

First Witch, Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. \Drum within. 

Third Witch, A drum, a drum! 30 

Macbeth doth come! 

All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land. 
Thus do go about, about: 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 35 

And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace ! The charm's wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 

Macbeth, So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Banquo, How far is *t call'd to Forres? — What are these 
So withered, and so wild in their attire, 40 

That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth. 
And yet are on *t? — Live you? Or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand me. 
By each at once her chappy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. You should be women, 45 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Macbeth, Speak, if you can : what are you? 

First Witch, All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis! 

Second Witch, All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane 
of Cawdor! 
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Third Witch, All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be King 
hereafter! 50 

Banquo, Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? — I' the name of truth. 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? My noble partner 
You greet with present grace, and great prediction 55 
Of noble having, and of royal hope. 
That he seems rapt withal: to me you speak not. 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 60 

Your favours nor your hate. 

First Witch. Hail! 

Second Witch, Hail! 

Third Witch, Hail ! 

First Witch, Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 65 

Second Witch, Not so happy, yet much happier. 

Third Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be 
none. 
So all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo! 

First Witch, Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail! 

Macbeth, Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. 70 
By Sinel's death I know I am thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? The thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 75 

You owe this strange intelligence : or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I charge you. 

[ Witches vanish, 

Banquo, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. Whither are they vanish'd? 80 
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Macbeth. Into the air; and what seem'd corporal melted 
As breath into the wind. Would they had stay'd! 

Banquo, Were such things here as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? 85 

Macbeth. Your children shall be kings. 

Banquo, You shall be king. 

Macbeth, And thane of Cawdor too : went it not so? 

Banquo, To the selfsame tune and words. Who's here? 

Enter Ross and Angus. 

Ross. The king hath happily receiv'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success; and when he reads 90 

Thy personal venture in the rebels* fight, 
His wonders and his praises do contend 
Which should be thine or his. Silenc'd with that, 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the selfsame day, 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 95 

Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as tale 
Came post with post; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence. 
And pour'd them down before him. 

Angus. We are sent 100 

To give thee from our royal master thanks; 
Only to herald thee into his sight. 
Not pay thee. 

Ross, And, for an earnest of a greater honour. 
He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor: 105 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 
For it is thine. 

Banquo, \Aside.'\ What, can the devil speak true? 
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Macbeth, The thane of Cawdor lives: why do you 
dress me 
In borrowed robes? 

Angus, Who was the thane lives yet, 

But under heavy judgment bears that life no 

Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combined 
With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He laboured in his country's wreck, I know not; 
But treasons capital, confess'd and prov'd, 115 

Have overthrown him. 

Macbeth, \Aside,'\ Glamis, and thane of Cawdor! 
The greatest is behind. \To Ross and Angus,] Thanks 

for your pains. 
[To Ban^uo.] Do you not hope your children shall be 

kings. 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
Promis'd no less to them? 

Banquo, That trusted home 120 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, — 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths. 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray *s 125 

In deepest consequence. 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Macbeth. [Aside,] Two truths are told. 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen. 
[Aside,] This supernatural soliciting 130 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good: if ill. 
Why hath it given me earnest of success. 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor. 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
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Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 135 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings. 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 

Shakes so my single state of man that function 140 

Is smother'd in surmise, and nothing is 

But what is not. 

Banquo, Look, how our partner 's rapt. 

Macbeth, [Aside,] If chance will have me king, why, 
chance may crown me 
Without my stir. 

Banquo, New honours come upon him. 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 145 
But with the aid of use. 

Macbeth. [Aside,] Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Banquo, Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 

Macbeth, Give me your favour. My dull brain was 
wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 150 
Are registered where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. [To Banquo,] Let us toward the 

King. 
Think upon what hath chanc'd, and, at more time. 
The interim having weighed it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Banquo, Very gladly. 155 

Macbeth, Till then, enough. — Come, friends. [Exeunt, 
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Scene IV. Forres. The palace. 

Flourish, Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, Len- 
nox, and Attendants. 

Duncan, Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return'd? 

Malcolm, My liege, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die: who did report 
That very frankly he confessed his treasons, 5 

Implor'd your highness' pardon, and set forth 
A deep repentance. Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. He died 
As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow*d, lo 

As 't were a careless trifle. 

Duncan, There 's no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face. 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. — 

Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Ross, and Angus. 

O worthiest cousin! 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 15 

Was heavy on me. Thou art so far before 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserv'd. 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine! Only I have left to say, 20 

More is thy due thar more than all can pay. 

Macbeth, The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness' part 
Is to receive our duties; and our duties 
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Are to your throne and state children and servants, 25 
Which do but what they should, by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and honour. 

Duncan, Welcome hither! 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. — Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserv'd, nor must be known 30 

No less to have done so, let me infold thee 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Banquo, There if I grow. 

The harvest is your own. 

Duncan, My plenteous joys. 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 35 

And you whose places are the nearest, know 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland ; which honour must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only, 40 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. — From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 

Macbeth, The rest is labour, which is not us'd for you. 
I '11 be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 45 

The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 
So, humbly take my leave. 

Duncan, My worthy Cawdor! 

Macbeth. [Aside,] The Prince of Cumberland! That is 
a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o'erleap. 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 50 

Let not light see my black and deep desires; 
The eye wink at the hand. Yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. [Exit. 
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Duncan, True, worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant, 
And in his commendations I am fed ; 55 

It is a banquet to me. Let's after him, 
Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome. 
It is a peerless kinsman. [Flourish, Exeunt 



Scene V. Inverness. Macbeth' s castle. 
Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 

Lady Macbeth, They met me in the day of success; and I 
have learn d by the perfectest report^ they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. When I burnt in desire to ques- 
tion them further y they made themselves air^ into which they 
vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it^ came 
missives from the King, who all'haiVd me " Thane of Caw- 
dor^' by which title, before, these weird sisters saluted me, and 
referred me to the coming on of time, with ** Hail, king that 
shall be I " This have I thought good to deliver thee, my 
dearest partner of greatness, that thou might* st not lose the dues 
of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what greatness is promised 
thee. Lay it to thy hearty and farewell, 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 
What thou art promised. Yet do I fear thy nature; 
It is too full o' th' milk of human kindness 15 

To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great, 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly. 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false. 
And yet wouldst wrongly win. Thou 'Idst have, great 
Glamis, 20 

That which cries Thus thou must do if thou have it, 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
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Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 25 

All that impedes thee from the golden round 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown'd withal. 

Enter a Messenger. 

What is your tidings? 

Messenger, The king comes here to-night. 

Lady Macbeth, Thou 'rt mad to say it. 

Is not thy master with him? who, were 't so, 30 

Would have inform'd for preparation. 

Messenger, So please you, it is true: our thane is 
coming. 
One of my fellows had the speed of him. 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady Macbeth. Give him tending; 35 

He brings great news. \Exit Messenger, 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 40 

Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood. 
Stop up th' access and passage to remorse. 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! Come to my woman's breasts, 45 

And take my milk for gall, you murth'ring ministers. 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's mischief! Come, thick night. 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
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That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 50 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry "Hold, hold!" 

Enter Macbeth. 

Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 55 

The future in the instant. 

Macbeth, My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady Macbeth, And when goes hence? 

Macbeth, To-morrow, as he purposes. 

Lady Macbeth, O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see! 

Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 60 

May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye. 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under 't. He that 's coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 65 

This night's great business into my dispatch; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Macbeth, We will speak further. 

Ljidy Macbeth, Only look up clear; 

To alter favour ever is to fear: 70 

Leave all the rest to me. \Exeunt, 
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Scene VI. Before Macbeth! s castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donal- 
BAiN, Banquo, Lennox, Macduff, Ross, Angus, and 
Attendants. 

Duncan. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Banquo, This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 5 

Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze. 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle. 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ'd, 
The air is delicate. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Duncan. See, see, our honour'd hostess! 10 

The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God 'ild us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady Macbeth. All our service 

In every point twice done and then done double 15 

Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house. For those of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We rest your hermits. 

Duncan. Where 's the thane of Cawdor? 20 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor. But he rides well, 
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And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 
We are your guest to-night. 

Lady Macbeth, Your servants ever 25 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness* pleasure. 
Still to return your own. 

Duncan, Give me your hand ; 

Conduct me to mine host. We love him highly. 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 30 

By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt 



Scene VII. Macbeth* s castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter a Sewer, and divers Servants 
with dishes and service^ and pass over the stage. Then 
enter Macbeth. 

Macbeth, If it were done when 't is done, then 't were 
well 
It were done quickly. If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, — 5 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We *ld jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 10 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips. He 's here in double trust: 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, — 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murtherer shut the door, 15 
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Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels trumpet-tongu'd against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 20 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe. 

Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 25 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself 

And falls on th* other. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

How now ! what news? 

Lady Macbeth. He has almost supp'd. Why have you 
left the chamber? 

Macbeth, Hath he ask'd for me? 

Lady Macbeth, Know you not he has? 30 

Macbeth. We will proceed no further in this business. 
He hath honoured me of late, and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss. 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Ljidy Macbeth. Was the hope drunk 35 

Wherein you dress'd yourself? Hath it slept since. 
And wakes it now, to look so green, and pale. 
At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 40 

As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life. 
And live a coward in thine own esteem. 
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Letting ** I dare not" wait upon ** I would/' 
Like the poor cat i* the adage? 

Macbeth. Prithee, peace. 45 

I dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares do more is none. 

Lady Macbeth, What beast was 't, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 50 

Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet ypu would make both. 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender *t is to love the babe that milks me: 55 

I would, while it was smiling in my face. 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 
• Macbeth, If we should fail? 

Lady Macbeth, We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 60 

And we *11 not fail. When Duncan is asleep — 
Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him — his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 65 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. When in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan, what not put upon 70 

His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 

Macbeth. Bring forth men-children only. 
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For thy undaunted mettle should compose 

Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd, 

When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy two 75 

Of his own chamber and us'd their very daggers, 

That they have done 't ? 

Lady Macbeth, Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macbeth. I. am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 80 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show. 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

[Exeunt. 



• ACT II. 
Scene I. Court of Macbeth' s castle. 
Enter Banquo, and Fleance bearing a torch before him. 

Banquo, How goes the night, boy? 

Fleance. The moon is down; I have not heard the 
clock. 

Banquo, And she goes down at twelve. 

Fleance, I take 't, 't is later, sir. 

Banquo, Hold, take my sword. There 's husbandry in 
heaven; 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. — 5 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep. — Merciful powers. 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose! — 

Enter Macbeth, and a Servant 7vith a torch. 

Give me my sword. — 
Who's there! 10 

Macbeth, A friend. 

Banquo, What, sir, not yet at rest? The king 's a- bed. 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices. 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 15 

By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up 
In measureless content. 

Macbeth, Being unprepared, 

Our will became the servant to defect; 

aa 
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Which else should free have wrought. 

Banquo, All 's well. 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 20 

To you they have show'd some truth. 

Macbeth, I think not of them. 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 
We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 

Banquo, At your kind'st leisure. 

Macbeth, If you shall cleave to my consent, when 
't is, 25 

It shall make honour for you. 

Banquo, So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis'd and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counselled. 

Macbeth, Good repose the while! 

Banquo, Thanks, sir: the like to you! 30 

\Exeunt Banquo and Fleance. 

Macbeth, Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. — 

\Exit Servant, 
Is this a dagger which I see before me. 
The handle toward my hand? — Come, let me clutch 

thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 35 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 40 

As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going. 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
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Mine eyes are made the fools o* the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest. I see thee still, 45 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. — There *s no such thing: 

It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o'er the one half world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 50 

The curtained sleep; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's offerings, and wither'd murther, 

Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl 's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace. 

With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 55 

Moves like a ghost. — Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

The very stones prate of my whereabout. 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. — Whiles I threat, he lives. 60 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

\A bell rings, 
I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. — 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. \Exit, 



Scene II. The same. 
Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macbeth. That which hath made them drunk hath 

made me bold; 
What hath quench'd them hath given me fire. — Hark! 

Peace ! 
It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellman. 
Which gives the stern'st good-night. He is about it. 
The doors are open, and the surfeited grooms 5 
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Do mock their charge with snores. I have drugg'd their 

possets, 
That death and nature do contend about them. 
Whether they live or die. 

Macbeth. [Within.^ Who's there? what, ho! 

Lady Macbeth. Alack, I am afraid they have awak'd, 
And 't is not done. The attempt, and not the deed, lo 
Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready; 
He could not miss 'em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done 't. 

Enter Macbeth. 

My husband! 

Macbeth. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear 
a noise? 

Lady Macbeth. I heard the owl scream and the crickets 
cry. IS 

Did not you speak? 

Macbeth. When? 

Lady Macbeth. Now. 

Macbeth. As I descended? 

Lady Macbeth. Ay. 

Macbeth. Hark! 
Who lies i* the second chamber? 

Lady Macbeth. Donalbain. 

Macbeth. This is a sorry sight. [Looking on his hands. 20 

Lady Macbeth. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

Macbeth. There 's one did laugh in 's sleep, and one 
cri'd ''Murther!" 
That they did wake each other. I stood and heard them: 
But they did say their prayers, and addressed them 
Again to sleep. 

Lad^ Macbeth. There are two lodg'd together. 25 
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Macbeth, One cri'd ** God bless us! " and ** Amen " the 
other; 
As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say ** Amen," 
When they did say " God bless us! " 

Lady Macbeth. Consider it not so deeply. 30 

Macbeth. But wherefore could not I pronounce** Amen"? 
I had most need of blessing, and ** Amen " 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady Macbeth. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 

Macbeth, Methought I heard a voice cry ** Sleep no 
more! 35 

Macbeth does murther sleep," the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care. 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast, — 

Lady Macbeth. What do you mean? 40 

Macbeth. Still it cri'd ** Sleep no more!" to all the 
house: 
"Glamis hath murther'd sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more." 

Lady Macbeth. Who was it that thus cri'd? Why, 
worthy thane. 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 45 

So brainsickly of things. Go get some water. 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 
They must lie there. Go carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macbeth. I '11 go no more. 50 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on 't again I dare not; 
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Lady Macbeth, Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures. *T is the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 55 

I '11 gild the faces of the grooms withal; 
For it must seem their guilt. [Exit Knocking within, 

Macbeth, Whence is that knocking? 

How is 't with me, when every noise appalls me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 60 

Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macbeth, My hands are of your colour, but I 

shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Knocking 7aithin,'\ 1 hear a 

knocking 65 

At the south entry. Retire we to our chamber. 
A little water clears us of this deed. 
How easy is it, then! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. [Knocking within,"] Hark! 

more knocking. 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us 70 

And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macbeth, To know my deed, *t were best not know 

myself. [Knocking within. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldst! 

[Exeunt, 
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Scene III. The same. 

Enter a Porter. Knocking within. 

Porter, Here 's a knocking indeed. If a man were porter 
of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key. \Knock' 
ing within,^ Knock, knock, knock! — Who's there, i* the 
name of Beelzebub? Here *s a farmer, that hang'd himself 
on the expectation of plenty. — Come in time. Have nap- 
kins enow about you; here you '11 sweat for *t. [Knocking 
within.'] — Knock, knock! — Who 's there, in th' other 
devil's name? Faith, here 's an equivocator, that could 
swear in both the scales against either scale; who com- 
mitted treason enough for God's sake, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven. — O, come in, equivocator. [Knock- 
ing within,] — Knock, knock, knock! — Who's there? 
Faith, here 's an English tailor come hither, for stealing 
out of a French hose. — Come in, tailor: here you may 
roast your goose. [Knocking within,] — Knock, knock: 
never at quiet! — What are you? — But this place is too 
cold for hell. I '11 devil-porter it no further. I had 
thought to have let in some of all professions, that go 
the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. [Knocking 
within,] — Anon, anon! I pray you remember the porter. 

[Opens the gate. 

Enter Macduff and Lennox. 

Macduff, Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie so late? 22 

Porter, Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second 
cock : and drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things. 
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Macduff, I believe drink gave thee the lie last night. 

Porter. That it did, sir, i' the very throat on me. 
But I requited him for his lie; and, I think, being too 
strong for him, though he took up my legs sometime, yet 
I made a shift to cast him. 

Macduff. Is thy master stirring? 



Enter Macbeth. 



40 



Our knocking has awak'd him ; here he comes. 

Lennox. Good morrow, noble sir. 

Macbeth. Good morrow, both. 

Macduff. Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 

Macbeth. Not yet. 

Macduff. He did command me to call timely on him. 
I have almost slipp'd the hour. 

Macbeth. I '11 bring you to him. 

Macduff. I know this is a joyful trouble to you; 45 

But yet 't is one. 

Macbeth. The labour we delight in physics pain. 
This is the door. 

Macduff. I '11 make so bold to call, 

For 't is my limited service. [Exit. 

Lennox. Goes the king hence to-day? 

Macbeth. He does: he did appoint so. 50 

Lennox. The night has been unruly. Where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down, and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i' the air, strange screams of death, 
And prophesying, with accents terrible, 
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Of dire combustion and confus'd events 55 

New hatched to the woeful time. The obscure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night. Some say, the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 

Macbeth, *T was a rough night. 

Lennox, My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 6o 

Re-enter Macduff. 

Macduff, O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor 
heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee! 
Macbeth, 



'h, \ 



What 's the matter? 
Lennox, 

Macduff. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece. 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 65 

The life o' the building! 

Macbeth, What is 't you say? the life? 

Lennox, Mean you his majesty? 

Macduff, Approach the chamber, and destroy your 
sight 
With a new Gorgon. Do not bid me speak. 
See, and then speak yourselves. — 

\Exeunt Macbeth and Lennox. 
Awake, awake! 70 

Ring the alarum-bell. — Murther and treason! 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit. 
And look on Death itself! Up, up, and see 
The great doom's image! Malcolm! Banquo! 75 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites. 
To countenance this horror! — Ring the bell. [Bell rings. 
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Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macbeth, What *s the business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? Speak, speak! 

Macduff. O gentle lady, 80 

'T is not for you to hear what I can speak : 
The repetition, in a woman's ear. 
Would murther as it fell. — 

Enter Banquo. 

O Banquo, Banquo, 
Our royal master 's murther'd! 

Lady Macbeth, Woe, alas! 

What, in our house? 

Banquo, Too cruel any where. — 85 

Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
And say it is not so. 

Re-enter Macbeth and Lennox, with Ross. 

Macbeth, Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a blessed time; for, from this instant, 
There's nothing serious in mortality: 90 

All is but toys. Renown and grace is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

Enter Malcolm and Donalbain. 

Donalbain, What is amiss? 

Macbeth, You are, and do not know 't : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 95 

Is stopped, — the very source of it is stopped. 

Macduff. Your royal father *s murther'd. 

Malcolm, O, by whom? 

Lennox, Those of his chamber, as it seem'd, had 
done 't. 
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Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood. 

So were their daggers, which unwip'd we found loo 

Upon their pillows. 

They star'd, and were distracted. No man's life 

Was to be trusted with them. 

Macbeth, O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

Macduff. Wherefore did you so? 105 

Macbeth. Who can be wise, amaz'd, temperate and 
furious. 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outrun the pauser, reason. Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood; no 

And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in nature 
For ruin's wasteful entrance: there, the murtherers, 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore. Who could refrain. 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 115 

Courage to make 's love known? 

Lady Macbeth. Help me hence, ho ! 

Macduff. Look to the lady. 

Malcolm. [Aside to Don.'\ Why do we hold our tongues. 
That most may claim this argument for ours? 

Donalbain. [Aside to Malcolm.] What should be spoken 
here, where our fate. 
Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us? 120 

Let *s away. 
Our tears are not yet brew'd. 

Malcolm. [Aside to Donalbain.] Nor our strong sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 

Banquo. Look to the lady. — 

' [Lady Macbeth is carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
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That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 125 

And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us. 
In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 

Macduff. And so do I. 

All. So all. 130 

Macbeth. Let 's briefly put on manly readiness. 
And meet i' the hall together. 

All. Well contented. 

\Exeunt all but Malcolm and Donalbain. 

Malcolm. What will you do? Let 's not consort with 
them. 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy. I '11 to England. 135 

Donalbain. To Ireland, I. Our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer. Where we are. 
There 's daggers in men's smiles; the near in blood. 
The nearer bloody. 

Malcolm, This murderous shaft that 's shot 

Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse. 140 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking. 
But shift away. There 's warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself when there 's no mercy left. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Outside Macbeth' s castle. 
Enter Ross and an old Man. 

Old Man. Threescore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 
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Ross. Ah, good father, 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 5 
Threaten his bloody stage. By the clock, *t is day; 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. 
Is't night's predominance, or the day's shame. 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb. 
When living light should kiss it? 

Old Man, 'T is unnatural, 10 

Even like the deed that 's done. On Tuesday last, 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 

Ross, And Duncan's horses — a thing most strange 
and certain — 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 15 

Turn'd wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old Man, 'T is said they eat each other. 

Ross, They did so, to the amazement of mine eyes 
That look'd upon 't. Here comes the good Macduff. 20 

Enter Macduff. 

How goes the world, sir, now? 

Macduff, Why, see you not? 

Ross, Is 't known who did this more than bloody deed? 

Macduff, Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Ross, Alas, the day! 

What good could they pretend? 

Macduff. They were suborned. 

Malcolm and Donalbain, the king's two sons, 25 

Are stol'n away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Ross, 'Gainst nature still! 

Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
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Thine own life's means! Then 't is most like 

The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 30 

Macduff, He is already nam'd, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 

Ross, Where is Duncan's body? 

Macduff, Carried to Colme-kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors 
And guardian of their bones. 

Ross, Will you to Scone? 35 

Macduff, No, cousin, I '11 to Fife. 

Ross. Well, I will thither. 

Macduff. Well, may you see things well done there. 
Adieu! — 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 

Ross. Farewell, father. 

Old Man. God's benison go with you; and with 
those 40 

That would make good of bad, and friends of foes! 

\Exeunt. 



ACT III. 

Scene I. Forres, The King s palace. 

Enter Banquo. 

Banquo, Thou hast it now : king, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promised, and, I fear. 
Thou play'dst most foully for 't. Yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity. 
But that myself should be the root and father 5 

Of many kings. If there come truth from them — 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine — 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well. 
And set me up in hope? But hush, no more. 10 

Sennet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as king; Lady Mac- 
beth, as queen; Lennox, Ross, Lords, Ladies and At- 
tendants. 

Macbeth, Here 's our chief guest. 

Lady Macbeth, If he had been forgotten. 

It had been as a gap in our great feast. 
And all-thing unbecoming. 

Macbeth, To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I '11 request your presence. 

Banquo, Let your highness 15 

Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macbeth, Ride you this afternoon? 

Banquo, Ay, my good lord. 
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Macbeth, We should have else desir'd your good 
advice, 20 

Which still hath been both grave and prosperous, 
In this day's council; but we '11 take to-morrow. 
Is *t far you ride? 

Banquo. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
'Twixt this and supper. Go not my horse the better, 25 
I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 

Macbeth, Fail not our feast. 

Banquo, My lord, I will not. 

Macbeth. We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow'd 
In England and in Ireland, not confessing 30 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention: but of that to-morrow. 
When therewithal we shall have cause of state 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse: adieu. 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 35 

Banquo, Ay, my good lord. Our time does call upon *s. 

Macbeth. I wish your horses swift and sure of foot; 
And so I do commend you to their backs. 
Farewell. — \Exit Banquo. 

Let every man be master of his time 40 

Till seven at night. To make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone: while then, God be with you! 

\Exeunt all but Macbeth^ and an Attendant. 
Sirrah, a word with you. Attend those men 
Our pleasure? 45 

Attendant. They arc, my lord, without the palace gate. 

Macbeth. Bring them before us. — [Exit Attendant. 

To be thus is nothing, 
But to be safely thus. Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
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Reigns that which would be fear'd. 'T is much he dares; 

And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in safety. There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear; and, under him, 

My Genius is rebuk'd; as, it is said, 55 

Mark Antony's was by Caesar. He chid the sisters, 

When first they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them speak to him. Then prophet-like 

They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown, 60 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If *t be so. 

For Banquo's issue have I fil'd my mind; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murther'd; 65 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man. 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 

Rather than so, come fate into the list, 70 

And champion me to the utterance! — Who 's there? 

Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. — 

\Exit Attendant, 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 

First Murderer, It was, so please your highness. 

Macbeth, Well then, now 

Have you considered of my speeches? Know 75 

That it was he in the times past which held you 
So under fortune, which you thought had been 
Our innocent self. This I made good to you 
In our last conference, pass'd in probation with you, 
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How you were borne in hand, how crossed, the instruments, 
Who wrought with them, and all things else that might 
To half a soul and to a notion craz'd 82 

Say ** Thus did Banquo." 

First Murderer. You made it known to us. 

Macbeth. I did so, and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 85 

Your patience so predominant in your nature 
That you can let this go? Are you so gospell'd 
To pray for this good man, and for his issue. 
Whose heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave 
And beggar'd yours for ever? 

First Murderer, We are men, my liege. 90 

Macbeth. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs. The valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 95 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 

That writes them all alike: and so of men. 100 

Now, if you have a station in the file, 
Not i* the worst rank of manhood, say 't, 
And I will put that business in your bosoms, 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 105 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life. 
Which in his death were perfect. 

Second Murderer, I am one, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens'd that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 
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First Murderer, And I another no 

So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance. 
To mend it, or be rid on *t. 

Macbeth, Both of you 

Know Banquo was your enemy. 

Both Murderers, True, my lord. 

Macbeth, So is he mine; and in such bloody distance. 
That every minute of his being thrusts ii6 

Against my near'st of life: and though I could 
With barefac'd power sweep him from my sight 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not. 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 120 

Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Who I myself struck down: and thence it is 
That I to your assistance do make love, 
Masking the business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

Second Murderer, We shall, my lord, 125 

Perform what you command us. 

First Murderer. Though our lives — 

Macbeth. Your spirits shine through you. Within this 
hour, at most, 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves. 
Acquaint ypu with the perfect spy o' the time, 
The moment on *t; for *t must be done to-night, 130 

And something from the palace; always thought 
That I require a clearness: and with him — 
To leave no rubs nor botches in the work — 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 
Whose absence is no less material to me 135 

Than is his father's, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart: 
I 41 come to you anon. 
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Both Murderers. We are resolv'd, my lord. 

Macbeth, I '11 call upon you straight: abide within. 

\Exeunt Murderers. 
It is concluded. — Banquo, thy soul's flight, 140 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. \Exit. 

Scene II. The Palace; another room. 

Enter Lady Macbeth and a Servant. 

Lady Macbeth, Is Banquo gone from court? 

Servant, Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 

Lady Macbeth, Say to the King, I would attend his 
leisure 
For a few words. 

Servant, Madam, I will. \Exit. 

Lady Macbeth, Nought 's had, all 's spent. 

Where our desire is got without content. S 

'T is safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. — 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord! Why do you keep alone. 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making. 

Using those thoughts which should indeed have died lo 

With them they think on? Things without all remedy 

Should be without regard. What *s done is done. 

Macbeth, We have scotch'd the snake, not kill'd it. 
She '11 close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 15 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds 

suffer. 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly. Better be with the dead 
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Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 20 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well. 

Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, — nothing, 25 

Can touch him further. 

Lady Macbeth, Come on; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night. 

Macbeth. So shall I, love; and so, I pray, be you. 
Let your remembrance apply to Banquo. 30 

Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue, — 
Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams, 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts. 
Disguising what they are. 

Lady Macbeth, You must leave this. 35 

Macbeth, O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 
Thou know'st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 

Lady Macbeth, But in them nature's copy 's not eterne. 

Macbeth, There 's comfort yet; they are assailable. 
Then be thou jocund. Ere the bat hath flown 40 

His cloister'd flight, ere to black Hecate's summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady Macbeth, What *s to be done? 

Macbeth, Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, 45 

Till thou applaud the deed. — Come, seeling night. 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day; 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
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Which keeps me pale! — Light thickens, and the 
crow 50 

Makes wing to the rooky wood. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouse. — 
Thou marvell'st at my words; but hold thee still. 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 55 

So, prithee, go with me. \Exeunt 



Scene III. A park near the palace. 
Enter three Murderers. 

First Murderer. But who did bid thee join with us? 

Third Murderer. Macbeth. 

Second Murderer, He needs not our mistrust, since, he 
delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do 
To the direction just. 

First Murderer. Then stand with us. 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day. 5 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

Third Murderer. Hark ! I hear horses. 

Banquo. \WithinJ\ Give us a light there, ho! 

Second Murderer. Then 't is he: the rest 

That are within the note of expectation 10 

Already are i' the court. 

First Murderer. His horses go about. 

Third Murderer. Almost a mile; but he does usually, — 
So all men do, from hence to th' palace gate 
Make it their walk. 

Second Murderer. A light, a light! 
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Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a torch. 

Third Murderer. *T is he. 15 

First Murderer. Stand to *t. 

Banquo. It will be rain to-night. 

First Murderer. Let it come down. 

[ They set upon Banquo. 

Banquo. Oh, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly! 
Thou mayst revenge. O slave! \Dies. Fleance escapes. 

Third Murderer. Who did strike out the light? 

First Murderer. Was *t not the way? 

Third Murderer. There *s but one down; the son is fled. 

Second Murderer. We have lost 20 

Best half of our affair. 

First Murderer. Well, let *s away, and say how much is 
done. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Hall in the palace. 

A banquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
Ross, Lennox, Lords, ^//^ Attendants. 

Macbeth. You know your own degrees. Sit down: at 
first 
And last the hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Macbeth. Ourself will mingle with society, 
And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time 5 

We will require her welcome. 

Lady Macbeth. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 
friends; 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 

First Murderer appears at the door. 

Macbeth. See, they encounter thee with their hearts' 
thanks. — 
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Both sides are even. Here I *11 sit i' the midst. lo 

Be large in mirth; anon we *11 drink a measure 
The table round. — [Approaching the door,"] There 's blood 
upon thy face. 

Murderer, *T is Banquo's then. 

Macbeth. 'T is better thee without than he within. 
Is he dispatch'd? 15 

Murderer, My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him. 

Macbeth, Thou art the best o' th' cut-throats. Yet 
he 's good 
That did the like for Fleance. If thou didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil. 

Murderer, Most royal sir, 

Fleance is 'scap'd. 20 

Macbeth, Then comes my fit again. I had else been 
perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 
As broad and general as the casing air. 
But now I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound In 
To saucy doubts and fears. — ^But Banquo *s safe? 25 

Murderer, Ay, my good lord: safe in a ditch he bides. 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head, 
The least a death to nature. 

Macbeth, Thanks for that. 

There the grown serpent lies. The worm that 's fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 30 

No teeth for th' present.— Get thee gone: to-morrow 
We '11 hear ourselves again. \Exit Murderer, 

Lady Macbeth, My royal lord. 

You do not give the cheer. The feast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd, while *t is a-making, 
'T is given with welcome: to feed were best at home. 35 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 
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Macbeth, Sweet remembrancer! 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 

Lennox. May *t please your highness sit. 

\The Ghost of Banquo enters^ and sits in Macbeth' s place, 

Macbeth. Here had we now our country's honour 
roofd, 40 

Were thegrac'd person of our Banquo present; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance! 

J^oss, His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please 't your highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 45 

Macbeth, The table 's full. 

Lennox, Here is a place reserved, sir. 

Macbeth, Where? 

Lennox, Here, my good lord. What is 't that moves 
your highness? 

Macbeth, Which of you have done this? 

Lords. What, my good lord? 

Macbeth. Thou canst not say I did it. Never 
shake 50 

Thy gory locks at me. 

Ross. Gentlemen, rise: his highness is not well. 

Lady Macbeth, Sit, worthy friends. My lord is often 
thus, 
And hath been from his youth. Pray you, keep seat. 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought 55 

He will again be well. If much you note him, 
You shall offend him and extend his passion. 
Feed, and regard him not. — Are you a man? 

Macbeth, Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady Macbeth, O proper stuff ! 60 
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This is the very painting of your fear. 

This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 

Led you to Duncan. Oh, these flaws and starts, 

Imposters to true fear, would well become 

A woman's story at a winter's fire, 65 

Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself! 

Why do you make such faces? When all 's done, 

You look but on a stool. 

Macbeth, Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo! How 
say you? — 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too. — 70 
If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. [Ghost vanishes. 

Lady Macbeth, What, quite unmanned in folly? 

Macbeth, If I stand here, I saw him. 

Lady Macbeth. Fie, for shame ! 

Macbeth. Blood hath been shed ere now, i* the olden 
time, 75 

Ere humane statute purg'd the gentle weal; 
Ay, and since too, murthers have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear. The times have been. 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die. 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 80 

With twenty mortal murthers on their crowns. 
And push us from our stools. This is more strange 
Than such a murther is. 

Lady Macbeth. My worthy lord. 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Macbeth. I do forget. — 

Do not muse at me,- my most worthy friends. 85 

I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all; 
Then I '11 sit down. Give me some wine, fill full. 
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I drink to the general joy o' the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss — 90 

Would he were here! To all, and him, we thirst. 
And all to all. 
Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 

Re-enter Ghost. 

Macbeth, Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth 
hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 95 

Which thou dost glare with! 

Lady Macbeth. Think of this, good peers. 

But as a thing of custom: *t is no other; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macbeth. What man dare, I dare. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 100 

The arm'd rhinoceros, or th' Hyrcan tiger; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble: or be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword. 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 105 

The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence! [Ghost disappears. 

Why, so: being gone, 
I am a man again. — Pray you, sit still. 

Lady Macbeth. You have displaced the mirth, broke the 
good meeting. 
With most admir'd disorder. 

Macbeth. Can such things be, no 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder? You. make me strange, 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
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When now I think you can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 115 

When mine is blanch'd with fear. 

Ross. What sights, my lord? 

Lady Macbeth, I pray you, speak not. He grows worse 
and worse. 
Question enrages him. At once, good night. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 

Lennox, Good night; and better health 120 

Attend his majesty! 

Lady Macbeth, A kind good night to all! 

[Exeunt all but Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 

Macbeth, It will have blood ; they say, blood will have 
blood. 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak. 
Augures and understood relations have 
By magot-pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 125 
The secret'st man of blood. — What is the night? 

Lady Macbeth. Almost at odds with morning, which is 
which. 

Macbeth, How say 'st thou, that Macduff denies his 
person 
At our great bidding? 

Lady Macbeth, Did you send to him, sir? 

Macbeth. I hear it by the way, but I will send. 130 

There *s not a one of them but in his house 
I keep a servant fee'd. I will to-morrow, 
And betimes I will, to the weird sisters. 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know. 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good 135 
All causes shall give way. I am in blood 
Stepp'd in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 
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Strange things I have in head that will to hand, 

Which must be acted ere they may be scann'd. 140 

Lady Macbeth, You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 

Macbeth, Come, we *11 to sleep. My strange and self- 
abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use. 
We are yet but young in deed. [Exeunt. 



Scene V. A heath. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecate. 

First Witch. Why, how now, Hecate! you look angerly. 

Hecate. Have I not reason, beldams as you are. 
Saucy and overbold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 

In riddles and affairs of death ; 5 

And I, the mistress of your charms. 
The close contriver of all harms. 
Was never call'd to bear my part. 
Or show the glory of our art? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 10 

Hath been but for a wayward son. 
Spiteful and wrathful; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now: get you gone. 
And at the pit of Acheron 15 

Meet me i* the morning. Thither he 
Will come to know his destiny. 
Your vessels and your spells provide, 
Your charms and every thing beside. 
I am for the air; the night I '11 spend 20 

Unto a dismal and a fatal end: 
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Great business must be wrought ere noon. 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound. 
I '11 catch it ere it come to ground; 25 

And that distill'd by magic sleights 
Shall raise such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion. 
He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 30 

His hopes 'bove wisdom, grace and fear; 
And you all know, security 
Is mortals' chiefest enemy. 

\Music and a song within : ** Come away, come away," &c. 

Hark! I am call'd; my little spirit, see, 35 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. {Exit, 

First Witch. Come, let 's make haste. She '11 soon be 

back again. \Exeunt, 

Scene VI. Forres, The Palace, 

Enter Lennox and another Lord. 

Lennox, My former speeches have but hit your 
thoughts. 

Which can interpret further: only, I say, 

Things have been strangely borne. The gracious Dun- 
can, 

Was pitied of Macbeth: marry, he was dead; 

And the right- valiant Banquo walk'd too late; 5 

Whom, you may say, if 't please you, Fleance kill'd. 

For Fleance fled. Men must not walk too late. 

Who cannot want the thought how monstrous 

It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 

To kill their gracious father? Damned fact ! 10 

How it did grieve Macbeth ! Did he not straight. 
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In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 

That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep? 

Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too; 

For *t would have anger'd any heart alive 15 

To hear the men deny 't. So that, I say. 

He has borne all things well: and I do think 

That had he Duncan's sons under his key — 

As, an *t please heaven, he shall not — they should find 

What 't were to kill a father; so should Fleance. 20 

But, peace! for from broad words, and 'cause he fail'd 

His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear 

Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, can you tell 

Where he bestows himself? 

Lord, The son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 25 

Lives in the English court, and is received 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect. Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 30 

To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward: 
That, by the help of these — with Him above 
To ratify the work — we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights. 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives, 35 

Do faithful homage and receive free honours; — 
All which we pine for now; and this report 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Lennox. Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord, He did; and with an absolute ** Sir, not I," 40 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
And hums, as who should say "You '11 rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer." 
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Lennox, And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 45 

Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon returi) to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs'd! 

Lord, I *11 send my prayers with him. 

[Exeunt 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. A cavern. In the middle^ a boiling cauldron. 

Thunder, Enter the three Witches. 

First Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

Second Witch, Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin'd. 

Third Witch, Harpier cries, — 'T is time, 't is time. 

First Witch, Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison'd entrails throw. S 

Toad, that under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty-one 
Swelter'd venom sleeping got. 
Boil thou first i' the charmed pot. 

All, Double, double toil and trouble; lo 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

Second Witch, Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 15 

Adder's fork and blind-worm's sting. 
Lizard's leg and owlet's wing. 
For a charm of powerful trouble. 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

All, Double, double toil and trouble; 20 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 

Third Witch, Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches' mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark, 
Root of hemlock digg'd i' th' dark, 25 

54 
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Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 

Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse. 

Nose of Turk and Tartar's lips, 

Finger of birth-strangled babe 30 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and slab. 

Add thereto a tiger's chaudron. 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

AIL Double, double toil and trouble; 35 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 

Second Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

Enter Hecate to the three Witches. 

Hecate. O, well done! I commend your pains; 
And every one shall share i' th' gains : 40 

And now about the cauldron sing. 
Like elves and fairies in a ring. 
Enchanting all that you put in. 

\Music and a song: ** Black spirits," &c. 

[Hecate retires. 
Second Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs. 
Something wicked this way comes. 45 

Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks! 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macbeth. How now, you secret, black, and midnight 
hags! 
What is 't you do? 

All. A deed without a name. 

Macbeth. I conjure you, by that which you profess, 50 
Howe'er you come to know it^ answer me;—? 
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Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 

Against the churches; though the yesty waves 

Confound and swallow navigation up; 

Though bladed corn be lodg'd and trees blown down; 55 

Though castles topple on their warders' heads; 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations; though the treasure 

Of nature's germens tumble all together, 

Even till destruction sicken, — answer me 60 

To what I ask you. 

First Witch, Speak. 

Second Witch, Demand. 

Third Witch, We '11 answer. 

First Witch, Say, if thou *dst rather hear it from our 
mouths, 
Or from our masters? 

Macbeth. Call *em ; let me see 'em. 

First Witch, Pour in sow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease that 's sweaten 65 

From the murderer's gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 

All, Come, high or low; 

Thyself and office deftly show! 

Thunder, First Apparition : an armed Head. 

Macbeth, Tell me, thou unknown power — 
First Witch, He knows thy thought. 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 70 

First Apparition. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware 
Macduff, 
Beware the thane of Fife. Dismiss me. Enough. 

\I)escends. 
Macbeth, Whate'er thou art, for thy good caution, 
thanks. 
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Thou hast harp'd my fear aright. But one word 
more — 
First Witch, He will not be commanded. Here's an- 
other 75 

More potent than the first. 

Thunder. Second Apparition : a bloody Child. 

Second Apparition. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 

Macbeth. Had I three ears, I 'Id hear thee. 

Second Apparition. Be bloody, bold, and resolute. 
Laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 80 

Shall harm Macbeth. [Descends. 

Macbeth. Then live, Macduff. What need I fear of 
thee? 
But yet I '11 make assurance double sure. 
And take a bond of fate: thou shalt not live; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 85 

And sleep in spite of thunder. 

Thunder. Third Apparition : a Child crowned^ with a tree 

in his hand. 

What is this 
That rises like the issue of a king. 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty? 

All. Listen, but speak not to *t. 

Third Apparition, Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no 
care 90 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are. 
Macbeth shall never vanquish'd be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [Descends. 

Macbeth, That will never be. 
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Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 95 

Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet bodements! Good! 

Rebellion's head, rise never till the wood 

Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 

Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 

To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 100 

Throbs to know one thing. Tell me, — if your art 

Can tell so much : shall Banquo's issue ever 

Reign in this kingdom? 

AIL Seek to know no more. 

Macbeth. I will be satisfied! Deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know — 105 

[Cauldron sinks from sight 
Why sinks that cauldron? And what noise is this? 

[Hautboys. 

First Witch. Show! 

Second Witch. Show! 

Third Witch. Show ! 

All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart. no 

Come like shadows, so depart! 

A show of eight Kings, the last with a glass in his hand; 

Banquds Ghost following. 

Macbeth, Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo! 
Down! 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls. — And thy hair. 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. — 
A third is like the former. — Filthy hags! 115 

Why do you show me this? — A fourth! — Start, eyes! — 
What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? — ^ 
Another yet! — A seventh! — I '11 see no more: 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more; and some I see 120 

That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry. 
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m 

Horrible sight! Now I see 't is true; 
For the blood-bolter'd Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. [^Apparitions vanish. 

What, is this so? 

First Witch, Ay, sir, all this is so. But why 125 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights. 
And show the best of our delights, 
I '11 charm the air to give a sound, 

While you perform your antic round: 130 

That this great king may kindly say. 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[Music. The Witches dance, and then vanish, with Hecate. 

Macbeth, Where are they? Gone? Let this pernicious 
hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar! — 
Come in, without there! 

Enter Lennox. 

Lennox. What 's your grace's will? 135 

Macbeth. Saw you the weird sisters? 

Lennox. No, my lord. 

Macbeth. Came they not by you? 

Lennox. No, indeed, my lord. 

Macbeth. Infected be the air whereon they ride ; 
And damn'd all those that trust them ! I did hear 
The galloping of horse. Who was *t came by? 140 

Lennox. 'T is two or three, my lord, that bring you 
word 
Macduff is fled to England. 

Macbeth. Fled to England ! 

Lennox. Ay, my good lord. 

Macbeth, Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits. 
The flighty purpose never is overtook 145 
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Unless the deed go with it. From this moment 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done. 

The castle of Macduff I will surprise; 150 

Seize upon Fife; give to th' edge o' the sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 

That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool; 

This deed I 41 do before this purpose cool. 

But no more sights! — Where are these gentlemen? 155 

Come, bring me where they are. \Exeunt. 



Scene II. Fife. Macduff's castle. 

Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and Ross. 

Lady Macduff. What had he done, to make him fiy the 
land? 

Ross, You must have patience, madam. 

Lady Macduff, He had none. 

His flight was madness. When our actions do not. 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

Ross, You. know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 5 

Lady Macduff, Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave his 
babes. 
His mansion and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly? He loves us not. 
He wants the natural touch; for the poor wren. 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 10 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love. 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 
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Ross. My dearest coz, 

I pray you, school yourself. But, for your husband, 15 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o' the season. I dare not speak much further; 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 
And do not know ourselves; when we hold rumor 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 20 

But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move. I take my leave of you: 
Shall not be long but I '11 be here again. 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. — My pretty cousin, 25 

Blessing upon you! 

Lady Macduff. Fathered he is, and yet he *s fatherless. 

Ross. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer. 
It would be my disgrace and your discomfort. 
I take my leave at once. \Exit 

Lady Macduff. Sirrah, your father *s dead. 30 

And what will you do now? How will you live? 

Son. As birds do, mother. 

Lady Macduff. What, with worms and flies? 

Son. With what I get, I mean; and so do they. 

Lady Macduff. Poor bird! thou 'Idst never fear the net 
nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. 35 

Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they are not 
set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

Lady Macduff. Yes, he is dead. How wilt thou do for 
a father? 

Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband? 

Lady Macduff. Why, I can buy me twenty at any 
market. 40 

Son. Then you *11 buy *em to sell again. 
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Lady Macduff. Thou speak 'st with all thy wit; and yet, 
i* faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 

Lady Macduff. Ay, that he was. 45 

Son. What is a traitor? 

Lady Macduff. Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors that do so? 

Lady Macduff, Every one that does so is a traitor, and 
must be hang'd. 50 

Son. And must they all be hang'd that swear and lie? 

Lady Macduff. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them? 

Lady Macduff. Why, the honest men. 54 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools, for there 
are liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men and 
hang up them. 

Lady Macduff. Now, God help thee, poor monkey! 
But how wilt thou do for a father? 59 

Son. If he were dead, you 'Id weep for him. If you 
would not, it were a good sign that I should quickly have 
a new father. 

Lady Macduff. Poor prattler, how thou talk'st! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Messenger. Bless you, fair dame! I am not to you 
known, 
Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 65 

I doubt some danger does approach you nearly. 
If you will take a homely man's advice, 
Be not found here: hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage. 
To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 70 
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Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you! 
I dare abide no longer. \Exit 

Lady Macduff, Whither should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 75 

Accounted dangerous folly. Why then, alas, 
Do I put up that womanly defence. 
To say I have done no harm? — 

Enter Murderers. 

What are these faces? 
First Murderer, Where is your husband? 
Lady Macduff, I hope, in no place so unsanctified 80 
Where such as thou mayst find him. 

First Murderer, He *s a traitor. 

Son. Thou liest, thou shag-hair'd villain! 
First Murderer, What, you tg'gX 

\Stabbin$^ him. 
Young fry of treachery! 

Son, He has killed me, mother. 

Run away, I pray you! {Dies, 

\Exit Lady Macduff^ crying ** Murther! " Exeunt Mur- 
der ers^ following her. 

Scene III. England, Before the Kings palace. 

Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 

Malcolm, Let us seek out some desolate shade, and 
there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macduff, Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good men 
Bestride our down-fairn birthdom. Each new morn 
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New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 5 

Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

Malcolm. What I believe, I '11 wail; 

What know, believe; and what I can redress, 
As I shall find the time to friend, I will. lo 

What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues. 
Was once thought honest: you have lov'd him well; 
He hath not touch'd you yet. I am young; but some- 
thing 
You may deserve of him through me, and wisdom 15 
To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb 
To appease an angry god. 

Macduff. I am not treacherous. 

Malcolm. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your par- 
don; 20 
That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose. 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace. 
Yet grace must still look so. 

Macduff, I have lost my hopes. 

Malcolm, Perchance even there where I did find my 
doubts. 25 

Why in that rawness left you wife and child. 
Those precious motives, those strong knots of love. 
Without leave-taking? I pray you. 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours. 
But mine own safeties. You may be rightly just, 30 

Whatever I shall think. 

Macduff. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
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Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 

For goodness dare not check thee. Wear thou thy 

wrongs; 
The title is affeer'd! — Fare thee well, lord. 
I would not be the villain that thou think'st 35 

For the whole space that *s in the tyrant's grasp, 
And the rich East to boot. 

Malcolm. Be not offended. 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke. 
It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gash 40 

Is added to her wounds. I think withal 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 
And here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thousands. But, for all this. 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head, 45 

Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before. 
More suffer and more sundry ways than ever. 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macduff, What should he be? 

Malcolm, It is myself I mean; in whom I know 50 

All the particulars of vice so grafted 
That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harms. 

Macduff. Not in the legions 55 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Malcolm. I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name. But there 's no bottom, none, 60 
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In my voluptuousness: your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 

The cistern of my lust, and my desire 

All continent impediments would overbear 

That did oppose my will. Better Macbeth 65 

Than such an one to reign. 

Macduff, Boundless intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny. It hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne. 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours. You may 70 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 
We have willing dames enough. There cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 75 

Finding it so inclined. 

Malcolm, With this there grows 

In my most ill-compos'd affection such 
A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Desire his jewels and this other's house; 80 

And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more; that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal. 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Macduff, This avarice 

Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 85 

Than summer-seeming lust, and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings. Yet do not fear. 
Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will, 
Of your mere own. All these are portable, 
With other graces weighed. 90 

Malcolm, But I have none. The king-becoming graces, 
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As justice, verity, temperance, stableness. 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, — 

I have no relish of them, but abound 95 

In the division of each several crime, 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 

Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 

All unity on earth. 

Macduff. O Scotland, Scotland! 100 

Malcolm. If such a one be fit to govern, speak. 
I am as I have spoken. 

Macduff. Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live. — O nation miserable. 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter'd, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 105 

Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs'd, 
And does blaspheme his breed? Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king. The queen that bore thee, — 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, no 

Died every day she liv*d. Fare thee well ! 
These evils thou repeat'st upon thyself 
Have banish'd me from Scotland. — O my breast, 
Thy hope ends here! 

Malcolm. Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 115 

Wip*d the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power, and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste. But God above lao 

Deal between thee and me ! For even now 
I put myself to thy direction^ and 
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Unspeak mine own detraction, here abjure 
• The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 
For strangers to my nature. I am yet 125 

Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 
At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
The devil to his fellow, and delight 
No less in truth than life. My first false speaking 130 
Was this upon myself. What 1 am truly, 
Is thine and my poor country's to command, — 
Whither indeed, before thy here-approach. 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 
Already at a point, was setting forth. 135 

Now we '11 together; and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you silent? 

Macduff. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
*T is hard to reconcile. 

Enter a Doctor. 

Malcolm. Well, more anon. — Comes the king forth, I 
pray you? 140 

Doctor. Ay, sir. There are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure. Their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but at his touch, — 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 144 

They presently amend. 

Malcolm. I thank you, doctor. [Exit Doctor. 

Macduff. What 's the disease he means? 

Malcolm. 'T is call'd The Evil. 

A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven. 
Himself best knows. But strangely-visited people, 150 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
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The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers; and 't is spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 155 

The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang about his thronCy 

That speak him full of grace. 

Enter Ross. 

Macduff. See who comes here. 

Malcolm. My countryman; but yet I know him 
not. 160 

Macduff. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Malcolm. I know him now. Good God, betimes 
remove 
The means that makes us strangers! 

Jioss. Sir, amen. 

Macduff. Stands Scotland where it did? 

J^oss. Alas, poor country! 

Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 165 

Be caird our mother, but our grave; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy. The dead man's knell 170 

Is there scarce ask'd for who; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps. 
Dying or ere they sicken. 

Macduff. O, relation 

Too nice, and yet too true! 

Malcolm. What *s the newest grief? 

Ross. That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker; 175 
Each minute teems a new one. 
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Macduff. How does my wife? 

Ross. Why, well. 

Macduff. And all my children? 

Ross. Well too. 

Macduff. The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace? 

Ross. No; they were well at peace when I did leave 
'em. 

Macduff. Be not a niggard of your speech: how 
goes 't? 1 80 

Ross. When I came hither to transport the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
Which was to my belief witness'd the rather. 
For that I saw the tyrant's power a-foot. 185 

Now is the time of help. Your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight. 
To doff their dire distresses. 

Malcolm. Be 't their comfort 

We are coming thither. Gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men; — 190 

An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Ross. Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like! But I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them. 

Macduff. What concern they? 

The general cause? Or is it a fee-grief 196 

Due to some single breast? 

Ross. No mind that 's honest 

But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macduff. If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, (][uickly let me have it, ^90 
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Ross. Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macduff, Hum! I guess at it. 

Ross. Your castle is surprised; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered. T© relate the manner 205 

Were, on the quarry of these murther'd deer. 
To add the death of you. 

Malcolm. Merciful heaven! — 

What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows. 
Give sorrow words. The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er- fraught heart, and bids it break. 210 

Macduff. My children too? 

Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 

Macduff. And I must be from thence! 

My wife kill'd too? 

Ross. I have said. 

Malcolm. Be comforted. 

Let 's make us medicines of our great revenge. 
To cure this deadly grief. 215 

Macduff. He has no children. — All my pretty ones? 
Did you say all?— O hell-kite!— All? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 

Malcolm. Dispute it like a man. 

Macduff. I shall do so; 220 

But I must also feel it as a man. 
I cannot but remember such things were. 
That were most precious to me. Did heaven look on. 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee, naught that I am! 225 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now! 
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Malcolm, Be this the whetstone of your sword. Let 
grief 
Convert to anger. Blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Macduff, O, I could play the woman with mine 
eyes, 230 

And braggart with my tongue !-^But, gentle heavens. 
Cut short all intermission. Front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself: 
Within my sword's length set him. If he 'scape, 
Heaven forgive him too! 

Malcolm, This tune goes manly. 235 

Come, go we to the king. Our power is ready; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you may. 
The night is long that never finds the day. 240 

\Exeunt. 



ACT V. 

Scene I. Dunsinane, Ante- room in the castle. 

Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting Gentlewoman. 

Doctor. I have two nights watch'd with you, but can 
perceive no truth in your report. When was it she last 
walk'd? 

Gentlewoman, Since his majesty went into the field, I 
have seen her rise from her bed, throw her nightgown 
upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon *t, read it, afterwards seal it, and again return 
to bed; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 8 

Doctor. A great perturbation in nature, to receive at 
once the benefit of sleep and do the effects of watching! 
In this slumbery agitation, besides her walking and 
other actual performances, what, at any time, have you 
heard her say? 

Gentlewoman, That, sir, which I will not report after 
her. 15 

Doctor, You may to me ; and *t is most meet you should. 

Gentlewoman, Neither to you nor any one, having no 
witness to confirm my speech. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper. 

Lo you, here she comes! This is her very guise ; and, 
upon my life, fast asleep. * Observe her; stand close. 20 

Doctor, How came she by that light? 

Gentlewoman. Why, it stood by her. She has light by 
her continually; 't is her command. 

73 
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Doctor. You see, her eyes are open. 

Gentlewoman. Ay, but their sense is shut. 25 

Doctor, What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs 
her hands. 

Gentlewoman, It is an accustomed action with her, to 
seem thus washing her hands. I have known her con- 
tinue in this a quarter of an hour. 30 

Lady Macbeth, Yet here *s a spot. 

Doctor, Hark! she speaks. I will set down what comes 
from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 

Lady Macbeth, Out, damned spot! out, I say! — One: 
two: why, then *t is time to do't. — Hell is murky! — Fie, 
my lord, fie! a soldier, and afeard? What need we fear 
who knows it, when none can call our power to account? 
— Yet who would have thought the old man to have had 
so much blood in him. 39 

Doctor, Do you mark that? 

Lady Macbeth, The thane of Fife had a wife : where is 
she now? — What, will these hands ne'er be clean? — No 
more o' that, my lord, no more o' that. You mar all 
with this starting. 44 

Doctor, Go to, go to ; you have known what you should 
not. 

Gentlewotnan, She has spoke what she should not, I am 
sure of that. Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady Macbeth, Here 's the smell of the blood still. All 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh, oh, oh! 51 

Doctor, What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely 
charged. 

Gentlewoman, I would not have such a heart in my 
bosom for the dignity of the whole body. ^^ 

Doctor, Well, well, well, — 

Gentlewoman. Pray God it be, sir. 
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Doctor. This disease is beyond my practice. Yet I 
have known those which have walk'd in their sleep who 
have died holily in their beds. 60 

Lady Macbeth. Wash your hands, put on your night- 
gown; look not so pale. — I tell you yet again, Banquo's 
buried; he cannot come out on 's grave. 71 

Doctor, Even so? 

Lady Macbeth, To bed, to bed! There's knocking at 
the gate. Come, come, come, come, give me your hand. 
What 's done cannot be undone. To bed, to bed, to bed! 

\Exit, 

Doctor, Will she go now to bed? (>Z 

Gentlewoman. Directly. 

Doctor. Foul whisp'rings are abroad. Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles; infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine than the physician. 
God, God forgive us all! Look after her. 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 75 

And still keep eyes upon her. So, good night: 
My mind she has mated, and amaz*d my sight. 
1 think, but dare not speak. 

Gentlewoman, Good night, good doctor. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene II. The country near Dunstnane, 

Drum and colours. Enter Menteith, Caithness, Angus, 

Lennox, and Soldiers. 

Menteith. The English power is near, led on by Mal- 
colm, 
His uncle Siward and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them; for their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 
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Angus, Near Birnam wood 5 

Shall we well meet them; that way are they coming. 

Caithness, Who knows if Donalbain be with his 
brother? 

Lennox. For certain, sir, he is not; I have a file 
Of all the gentry. There is Siward*s son, 
And many unrough youths that even now 10 

Protest their first of manhood. 

Menteith. What does the tyrant? 

Caithness, Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies. 
Some say he 's mad ; others that lesser hate him 
Do call it valiant fury. But, for certain. 
He cannot buckle his distempered cause 15 

Within the belt of rule. 

Angus, Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands. 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach. 
Those he commands move only in command. 
Nothing in love. Now does he feel his title 20 

Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Menteith, Who then shall blame 

His pestered senses to recoil and start. 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there? 

Caithness. Well, march we on, 25 

To give obedience where *t is truly ow'd. 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal. 
And with him pour we in our country's purge 
Each drop of us. 

Lennox. Or so much as it needs 

To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 30 
Make we our march towards Birnam. \Exeunt^ marching. 
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Scene III. Dunsinane. A room in the castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Doctor and Attendants. 

Macbeth. Bring me no more reports; let them fly all. 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What 's the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman? The spijits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus: 5 
" Fear not, Macbeth. No man that *s born of woman 
Shall e'er have power upon thee.** Then fly, false thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures. 
The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 
Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear. 10 

Enter a Servant. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon ! 
Where got*st thou that goose look? 

Servant. There is ten thousand — 

Macbeth. Geese, villain? 

Servant. Soldiers, sir. 

Macbeth. Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear. 
Thou lily-liver*d boy. What soldiers, patch? 15 

Death of thy soul ! Those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face? 

Servant. The English force, so please you. 

Macbeth. Take thy face hence. — \Exit Servant. 

Seyton/ — I am sick at heart, 
When I behold— Seyton, I say! — This push 20 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have liv*d long enough. My way of life 
Is fall'n into the sere, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 25 
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I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. — 
Seyton! 

Enter Seyton. 

Seyton, What 's your gracious pleasure! 

Macbeth, ^ What news more? 30 

Seyton, All is confirmed, my lord, which was reported. 

Macbeth, I *11 fight till from my bones my flesh be 
hack'd. — 
Give me my armour. 

Seyton, 'T is not needed yet. 

Macbeth, I '11 put it on. 

Send out moe horses. Skirr the country round. 35 

Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine armour. — 
How does your patient, doctor? 

Doctor, Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 

Macbeth. Cure her of that. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 40 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stufif'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doctor, Therein the patient 45 

Must minister to himself. 

Macbeth, Throw physic to the dogs; I '11 none of it. — 
Come, put mine armour on; give me my staff. 
Seyton, send out. — Doctor, the thanes fly from me. — 
Come, sir, dispatch. — If thou couldst, doctor, cast 50 
The water of my land, find her disease, 
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And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again. — Pull 't off, I say. — 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 55 

Would scour these English hence? Hear*st thou of them? 

Doctor, Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

Macbeth, Bring it after me. — 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 60 

Doctor. [Aside.] Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [Exeunt. 



Scene IV. Country near Birnam wood. 

Drum and colours. Enter Malcolm, old Siward and his 
Son, Macduff, Menteith, Caithness, Angus, Len- 
nox, Ross, ^«^/ Soldiers, marching, 

Malcolm. Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 

Menteith, We doubt it nothing. 

Siward. What wood is this before us? 

Menteith, The wood of Birnam. 

Malcolm. Let every soldier hew him down a bough 
And bear 't before him: thereby shall we shadow 5 

The numbers of our host and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Soldiers. It shall be done. 

Siward. We learn no other but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before 't. 

Malcolm. 'T is his main hope: 10 

For where there is advantage to be given. 
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Both more and less have given him the revolt, 
And none serve with him but constrained things 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Macduff, Let our just censures 

Attend the true event, and put we on 15 

Industrious soldiership. 

Siward, The time approaches 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate. 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate; 20 

Towards which advance the war. \Exeunt^ marching. 



Scene V. Dunsinane, Within the castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Seyton, and Soldiers, with drum and 

colours, 

Macbeth, Hang out our banners on the outward walls. 
The cry is still ** They come." Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn; here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 
Were they not forced with those that should be ours, 5 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 
And beat them backward home. \A cry of women within. 

What is that noise? 

Seyton, It is the cry of women, my good lord. [Exit. 

Macbeth. I have almost forgot the taste of fears. 
The time has been my senses would have cooFd 10 

To hear a night-shriek; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in 't. I have supp'd full with horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. — 
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Re-enter Seyton. 

Wherefore was that cry? 15 

Seyton, The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macbeth. She should have died hereafter. 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 20 

To the last syllable of recorded time. 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life *s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 25 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thou com'st to use thy tongue. Thy story quickly. 

Messenger, Gracious, my lord, 30 

I should report that which I say I saw 
But know not how to do it. 

Macbeth, Well, say, sir. 

Messenger, As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought. 
The wood began to move. 

Macbeth, Liar and slave! 35 

Messenger. Let me endure your wrath, if 't be not so. 
Within this three mile may you see it coming: 
I say, a moving grove. 

Macbeth, If thou speak'st false. 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive. 
Till famine cling thee. If thy speech be sooth, 40 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. — 
I pull in resolution, and begin 
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To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 

That lies like truth: " Fear not, till Birnam wood 

Do come to Dunsinane "; and now a wood 45 

Comes toward Dunsinane. — Arm, arm, and out ! — 

If this which he avouches does appear, 

There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 

I gin to be aweary of the sun. 

And wish the estate o' the world were now undone. 50 

Ring the alarum-bell ! — Blow, wind! come, wrack! 

At least we '11 die with harness on our back. \^Exeunt. 

Scene VI. Dunsinane, Before the castle. 

Drum and colours, £nter Malcolm, old Siy/ARD, Macduff, 

and their Army, with boughs, 

Malcolm, Now, near enough; your leafy screens throw 
down, 
And show like those you are. — You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right noble son. 
Lead our first battle. Worthy Macduff and we 
Shall take upon 's what else remains to do, 5 

According to our order. 

Siward, Fare you well. 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night. 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 
Macduff, Make all our trumpets speak; give them all 
breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 10 

\Exeunt, 

Scene VII. Another part of the field. 

Alarums, Enter Macbeth. 

Macbeth, They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly. 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course. What *s he 
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That was not born of woman? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

Enter young Siward. 

Young Siward. What is thy name? 
Macbeth. Thou *lt be afraid to hear it. 5 

Young Siward. No; though thou call'st thyself a hotter 
name 
Than any is in hell. 
Macbeth. My name 's Macbeth. 

Young Siward. The devil himself could not pronounce 
a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 
Macbeth. No, nor more fearful. 

Young Siward. Thou liest, abhorred tyrant; with my 
sword 10 

I '11 prove the lie thou speak'st. 

\They fight^ and young Siward is slain. 
Macbeth. Thou wast born of woman. — 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandished by man that *s of a woman born. \Exit. 

Alarums. Enter Macduff. 

Macduff. That way the noise is. — Tyrant, show thy face! 
If thou be'st slain and with no stroke of mine, 15 

My wife and children's ghosts will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hir*d to bear their staves. Either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword with an unbattered edge 
I sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst be; 20 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. Let me find him, fortune! 
And more I beg not. \Exit. Alarums. 
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Enter Malcolm and old Siward. 

Siward, This way, my lord. The castle *s gently ren- 
dered; 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight; 25 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 

Malcolm. We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 

Siward, Enter, sir, the castle. 

\Exeunt. Alarum, 

Scene VIII. Another part of the field. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macbeth, Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword? Whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Enter Macduff. 

Macduff, Turn, hell-hound, turn! 

Macbeth, Of all men else I have avoided thee. 
But get thee back; my soul is too much charged 5 

With blood of thine already. 

Macduff, I have no words. 

My voice is in my sword. Thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! [They fight, 

Macbeth, Thou losest labour. 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress as make me bleed. 10 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests. 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macduff. Despair thy charm; 
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And let the angel whom thou still hast serv'd 

Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 15 

Untimely ripp'd. 

Macbeth, Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man! 
And be these juggling fiends no more believ*d. 
That palter with us in a double sense; 20 

That keep tho^word of promise to our ear. 
And break it to our hope. — I '11 not fight with thee. 

Macduff, Then yield thee, coward. 
And live to be the show and gaze o* the time. 
We '11 have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 25 

Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
•* Here may you see the tyrant." 

Macbeth, I will not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curse. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 30 

And thou oppos'd, being of no woman born. 
Yet I will try the last. Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff, 
And damn'd be him that first cries ** Hold, enough! " 

[jExeunty fighting. Alarums, 

Retreat, Flourish, Enters with drum and colours, Ma.i.coi.u, 
old SiWARD, Ross, the other Thanes, and Soldiers. 

Malcolm, I would the friends we miss were safe ar- 
rived. 35 

Siward, Some must go off; and yet, by these I see. 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Malcolm, Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 

Ross, Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's debt. 
He only liv'd but till he was a man ; 40 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirm'd 
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In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 

Siward, Then he is dead? 

Ross, Ay, and brought off the field. Your cause of sor- 
row 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 45 

It hath no end. 

Siward. Had he his hurts before? 

Ross. Ay, on the front. 

Siward, Why then, God's soldier be he! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death. 
And so, his knell is knoU'd. 

Malcolm. He 's worth more sorrow, 50 

And that I '11 spend for him. 

Siward, He 's worth no more. 

They say he parted well, and paid his score; 
And so, God be with him! Here comes newer comfort. 

Re-enter Macduff, with Macbeth's head, 

Macduff, Hail, king! for so thou art: behold, where 
stands 
The usurper's cursed head. The time is free. 55 

I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearl. 
That speak my salutation in their minds; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine: 
Hail, King of Scotland! 

AIL Hail, King of Scotland! [Flourish. 

Malcolm, We shall not spend a large expense of time 60 
Before we reckon with your several loves. 
And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam*d. What 's more to do. 
Which would be planted newly with the time, — 65 
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As calling home our exil'd friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny, 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen, 
Who, as 't is thought, by self and violent hands 70 

Took off her life; this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place. 
So, thanks to all at once and to each one. 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 75 

[Flourish. Exeunt, 
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NOTES. 

ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

Z, 2 To catch the full dramatic purport, we must avoid presuming 
that this meeting of the witches is either fortuitous or brought to pass 
solely on our account ; it would be inartistic for the author to require the 
one or the other assumption. The sisters, we may suppose, are so agog 
over the mischief their masters have in hand, that they have already 
met, perhaps more than once, since daybreak ; and they are determining 
whether their enthusiasm will warrant, against the final moment, an- 
other coming together. The time is apparently something after midday. 
They agree to stay dispersed till the battle is ended, when they will re- 
pair to the heath and accost Macbeth. They have early raised a thunder- 
storm, with fog^ as the proper background for their presence and their 
work. 

3 Hurlyburly. * Uproar,' * tumult.' 

7 Several attempts have been made to fill out the line, but it is not 
clear that Shakespeare wanted it other than it is. Perhaps he made his 
third witch pronounce Macbeth significantly, ominously, giving the first 
syllable the time of an entire trochee. 

8 Graymalkin, * Grimalkin,* *old female cat.' 

9 Paddock, * Toad,' * frog.' 

The governing demons — not familiar spirits, which are controlled by 
witches, whereas these women are unequivocally accessories, not princi- 
pals — must of course communicate with their servitors in some material, 
bodily shape. There is such communication now ; the first witch is 
wanted and summoned elsewhere. Shakespeare enables us to under- 
stand this bv making us hear the ready and enthusiastic response / come 
(* Coming ! ') of the one summoned. Then follows, perhaps more loudly, 
the croak of another master. The answer Anon means * At once,' being 
the usual word said, in Shakespeare's times, by servants in recognition 
of an urgent call. It was probably not the author's purpose, or practice, 
to have these demon calls heard by the audience, as the imagined voices 
would be more effective than the " real." 

10 Fair is foul ^ and foul is fair. This seems not so much a declara- 
tion with reference to the obvious meteorologic conditions, though 
wrought by the witches, as an expression of what shall be their will, 
morally, not only as touching Macbeth, but throughout the circle of their 
control. 

«? 
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II Hover. It might be guessed that these witches propose, under 
cover of the fog, to linger over the heads of the contending armies, and 
assist the issue. But this can be but for the moment, since two of 
them, as will be reported at the opening of scene iii., are quickly oflf 
upon long aerial journeys. The meaning involved may be that the third 
witch, who seems the most potent and alone utters prophecy {cf, 1, 5 
and I. iii. 50, below), will not go abroad from the place of battle till 
Macbeth's victory is complete. She alone makes no report at the open- 
ing of the third scene. 

As for the meter in this scene, " the verse with four accents is rarely 
used by Shakespeare except when witches or other extraordinary beings 
are introduced as speaking. Then he often uses a verse of four accents 
with rhyme." — Abooit, § 504. 

SCENE II. 

2 0/ the revolt the newest state. Rather pedantic and impassive for 
' news from the front.' Duncan knows that a fierce battle is going on, 
yet he asks, only generically, about the ' status of the rebellion.' 

6 Broil, Equivalent here and several times besides in Shakespeare 
to 'battle.' 

8, 9 As two spent swimmers y that choke their art, '* The figure means 
that each interferes with the other. Of course in the case of the 
swimmers, drowning may be the result, but that is not to the point."— 
Manly, But the point is certainly the doubtfulness of the issue, and two 
** spent " swimmers ** who cling together " are made the means of illus- 
trating it. The possibilities in the case of the swimmers are that one 
shall escape, or that the other shall escape, or that both may go down 
together. Perhaps the sergeant does not always see to the bottom of 
his figures, but he seems to realize here that neither army, at the point 
supposed, could have risked turning to flee, and that if neither turned, 
each would annihilate the other. 

9, 13 " Doubting not but for suche contemptuous demeanour agaynst 
the Kings regall authoritie, they should be inuaded with all the power 
the king coulde make, Makdowalde one of great estimation amongst 
them making first a confederacie with nearest frendes and kinsmen, 
tooke vpon him to be chiefe captayne of all suche rebelles, as woulde 
stande against the king in maintenance of theyr grieuous offences 
lately committed against him. Many slanderous wordes also, and ray- 
ling taunts this Makdowald vttered against his prince, calling him a 
faynt harted milkesop, more meete to goueme a sort of idle monkes in 
some cloyster, than to haue ye rule of such valiant and hardy men as the 
Scottes were. . . In a small time he had got togither a mightie power 
of men : for out of the westerne Isles, there came vnto him a great 
multitude of people, offering themselues to assist him in that rebellious 
quarell, and out Oi Ireland in hcpe of the spoyle came no small number 
of Kernes and Galloglasses offering gladly to serue under him." — 
Holinshed, 

Kerns and ^allow^lasses, * Light-armed and heavy-armed infantry/ 
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Cf. *' skipping kernes," 1. 30. ** Kernes were light-armed troops, hav- 
ing only darts, daggers or knives ; the gallowglasses had helmet, coat of 
mail, long sword and axe." — Clark and Wright, 

14 Fortune. Here, and perhaps in 1. 17 below, personified. 
Damned, * Accursed,' * damnable.' It will be noted that the word 

is dissyllabic here. The Folio, edited by high stage authority, gives 
small support to the notion that ed was made an extra syllable, as in 
** learned," much oftener in Shakespeare's times than now. This edi- 
tion follows everywhere the syllabification of the Folio. Cf, 1. 19 be- 
low, in which carved appears instead of * carved,' though requiring 
minion to be read as trisyllabic. 

Quarrel, The Folio reads quarry ^ * game,' * heap of dead bodies,* 
which some editors defend. But *his {i. e,, Macdonwald's) quarry* 
would mean * the slain or foredoomed forces of the King,* which the 
sergeant clearly does not intend. The best grounds for the accepted 
reading are (i) the occurrence of quarrel m Holinshed above, and (2) the 
use of the word elsewhere by Shakespeare in a similar sense. Cf, ** My 
quarrel was not altogether slight" {Cym, I. iv. 51). 

15 Show'd, 'Appeared,* 'behaved.' "Fortune smiled deceitfully 
while betraying them, like Delilah, to their enemies." — Clark and 
Wright, 

All's too weak. The abbreviation *s is probably for was, Cf, " All's 
well " (II. i. 19). 

19 Minion (trisyllabic). ' Darling,* antithetic to 'Fortune smiling* 
above. Macbeth put his trust not in luck, but valor. 

2Z Which, This relative, with personal antecedent, occurs some 
nine times in Shakespeare (see Abbott^ §266); 'who' is found much 
oftener. The antecedent here can scarcely be the subject oi faced ^ since 
in that case no relative would be needed ; and slave moreover stands be- 
tween. The sense from 1. 19 is perforce, by the reading, this : * Mac- 
beth cut his way through the rebels till he was face to face with their 
leader, who, recognizing that his hour was come, yet did not submit to 
his fate in the usual way, but died unregretting and defiant.' For 
shook hands "slacked hand" has been proposed. Were it possible to 
accept this reading, bade farewell vai^i well signify * finish with.* It 
is too much to assume that shook hands, which may have the same 
meaning, and bade farewell have been united here with no other pur- 
pose than to duplicate the sense. The scene is considered by some not 
Shakespeare's {Cf Questions, ii. 7), but, till proved written by another 
and weaker hand, we can scarcely suppose such tautology. The text 
perhaps is mutilated, though something may be charged to the shambling 
and ambitious manner of the sergeant. 

22 Nave, Shortened for ' navel.' Found nowhere else. 

23 Battlements, Apparently some part of the works defending the 
camp. Shakespeare here departs widely from Holinshed, who says that 
Macbeth "caused the head to be cut off and set upon a pooles ende, 
and so sent it as a present to the King." 

24 Cousin, Usually a term of courtesy or used generically in the 
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sense of * kinsman,* but literal here. Macbeth, though apparently some- 
what younger than Duncan, is like him grandson of Malcolm, the King 
preceding. 

25 Gins, Used sometimes in poetry, where th6 meter requires, for 
'begins,* though not historically a shortened form of that word ; for 
ginnen^ 'begin,* occurs often uncompounded after 1200. To under- 
stand the relations of "gin" and "begin" considerable reading in 
Middle English is necessary. Cf. Matzner's Wortetbuch^ s. v. 

Reflection, * Shining,' says Schmidt. But it scarcely seems reason- 
able that Shakespeare intends merely * the shining ' of the sun in the 
east, just after its rising, since shipwrecking storms and direful thunders 
do not follow the sunrise on the eastern shores of Scotland the year 
round. The other interpretation, which, starting with the Latin sense 
of reflect^ recognizes a reference in the word to the * turning back * of 
the sun at the vernal equinox, seems much to be preferred. Springs 
moreover, seems used punningly, with reference to this meaning. 

31 Surveying vantage. * Seeing an opportunity.' For this pe* 
dantic use of the former word, cf. " which here thou viewest, beholdest, 
surveyest, or seest** {L.L. Lost^ I. i. 247). 

32 Furbished. "Gleaming with unstained brightness." — Hudson, 

37 Overcharged with double cracks. * Overloaded with double 
charges,* making twice as loud reports. 

38 Doubly redoubled. They not only doubled the strokes in number, 
but in severity besides. Cf. Richard II,, I. iii. 80, 81. 

39 Bathe in reeking wounds. * Unless they meant to achieve a bath 
by wounds covering the whole body with blood, I cannot tell what 
motive possessed them.* Or, perhaps as reasonably, they may have 
intended to bathe in blood of the enemy. 

40 Memorize. * Make memorable, or remembered, as what hap- 
pened on Golgotha has made itself known and remembered throughout 
the world.* 

41 A physiologic pause, produced by pain and weakness, begins be- 
fore the whole idea is said, or perhaps conceived. 

45 The Folio stage direction reads Enter Rosse and Angus, which is 
perhaps correct. Cf iv. 2, below, and note. 

47 Seems to speak. * Gives promise of speaking.* Cf. I. v. 27, note, 

48 The author here deftly condenses two campaigns from Holinshed 
into one prolonged engagement. The rebellion of Macdowald was put 
down by Macbeth in Lochaber, a hundred miles from Fife, where Sweno, 
King of Norway, has now arrived. Of course this combining of the 
battles is a dramatic necessity, and is rendered practicable by omitting 
mention of the place where the present scene is laid. All that happens 
in the first three scenes is supposed to occur within a half-a-dozen miles 
from the King's capital, which we know was Forres. Hence Theobald 
ventured in 1733 to head the scene with " The Palace at Foris," which 
has been variously altered by later editors. The Folio nowhere locates 
the scenes. 

49 Flout, ' Mock/ ' insult,* said nationally of a hostile flag. 
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50 Fan, * Are fanning our people cold with fright.* Holinshed says, 
** The cruel tie of this Sweno was suche that he neyther spared man, 
woman, nor childe, of age, condition or degree so ever they were." 

54 Bellona*s bridegroom, Macbeth. The apparent compliment con- 
sists in suggesting that Macbeth might worthily become, or have become, 
at least the betrothed of the Goddess of War. The idea may be ironic, 
implying that Macbeth would be glad to wed war for good. 

Lapped in proof . * Wrapped or clothed in proof armor.' 

55 Confronted him with self -comparisons. * Opposed by matching 
himself, by matcliings of himself, against.' This line is generic, the next 
line seems intended to be specific. /TZ/w, because of rebellious^ appears 
to refer to Cawdor, and not, as it should, to Norway. 

56 Point against point rebellious, * Point against rebellious point, 
arm against [hostile] arm.* Arm seems used of the offensive, point of 
the defensive side of the comparisons. Point means here the lowest unit 
of protection. Cf. ** Armed at all points" (Ham.^ I. ii. 200, and 
Rich,^ J I,, I. iii. 2). 

57 Lavish. ** Prodigal, unbounded in the indulgence of passion." — 
Clark and Wright. 

58 Duncan's exclamation at the news, which assures him again his 
throne, seems an interruption, after which "that now" continues the 
report. * That * is often thus used with the value of *so that.' 

59 Norway s\ ** The name of a country was sometimes used in the 
plural to denote the inhabitants ; cf. Peele, The Battle of Alcazar^ 
IV. i. 10 : ' Lusty men, courageous Portugals.'" — Manly. 

Composition. * Agreement, * understanding,' by giving and accept- 
ing terms. Cf. " If we compose well here, to Parthia" (A. and C., 
II. ii. 15). 

61 Saint Colme's Inch. The ' Island of Saint Columba,* now ' Inch- 
colm,' in the Frith of Forth. The battle, we must assume, was fought 
near the shore, to make such a transfer of operations practicable in the 
time supposed, Holinshed's reference to the affair is this : ** They that 
escaped and got once to theyr shippes, obtayned of Makbeth for a great 
summe of gold, that suche of theyr freendes as were slaine at this last 
bickering might be buried in Saint Colme's Inche. In memorie whereof, 
many olde Sepultures are yet in the sayde Inche, there to be seen grauen 
with the armesof the Danes, as the manerof burying noblemen still is." 

62 Ten thousand dollars. It seems strange to come upon such a 
familiar modern phrase in Shakespeare. While dollar was not unusual, — 
occurring as early as 1553 (cf. Oxford English Diet. s. v.), and was be- 
coming apparently a very popular idea and name, it was of course anach- 
ronistic to put it into the speech of Ross. "The dollar was first 
coined about 1518, in the Valley (Thai) of St. Joachim, in Bohemia, 
whence its name, * Joachim's-thaler ' ; * thaler,' * dollar.* " — Clarh and 
JVright. ** Thai ** is the same word as our dale. 

64 Bosom interest, * Intimate and cherished affection.' ** Interest" 
can have an active meaning as in * I feel great interest in him,' or a 
passive, as * He will guard my interests.' The former signification, 
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strengthened by ** bosom," is nearly equivalent to * affection/ and 
seems intended in this case. Schmidt finds the second or passive mean- 
ing of * concern/ • advantage/ in the word, but this goes less well here 
with *' deceive." 

Present, * Immediate.' 

66 Ross assents, alluding to both the King's commands by ** it." There 
is little ground for supposing that the King expected him to put either 
of these matters in commission, or that Ross in his answer contemplated 
doing so. Cf, iv. 2, below. 

SCENE III. 

2 Killing swine. In Shakespeare's day, it was commonly believed 
that diseases of swine were chargeable directly to witchcraft. 

6 Aroint thee, * Get thee hence.' Apparently a formula of safety 
against evil spirits, but etymologically unidentified. 

Rump-fed, Explained by Clark and Wright, as * fed on the best 
joints,' ' pampered ; but this meaning, on account of the scurrilous pos- 
sibilities of the former word (seldom ignored by the Elizabethans : cf, 
**Rump Parliament"), seems hardly to be approved. There is small 
likelihood that the witch intends to say anything complimentary here, 
though the fare of a master's wife may have been good enough to make 
that possible. '* The chief cooks in noblemen's families, colleges, etc., 
anciently claimed the emoluments or kitchen fees of kidneys, fat, rumps, 
etc., which they sold to the poor." — Colepepper; quoted by Furness. 

Ronyon, ' A mangy or scurvy person.' Here the desire to say 
something as low and scurrilous as possible is brought out more clearly ; 
for the master's wife is most likely not an old woman, and not repulsive. 
The suggestion is that this witch comes now from some seaport town, 
probably in England, hardly in Scotland. 

7 To Aleppo^ master d the Tiger. '* An account is given in Hackluyt's 
* Voyages * of a voyage by Ralph Fitch and others on a ship called the 
Tiger, to Tripolis, whence they went by caravan to Aleppo, in the year 
\l%i:"^Clark and Wright. 

Z In a sieve. Witches were believed as able to navigate the sea in 
sieves, as to ride in the air upon broomsticks. 

9 Like a rat without a tail. It was believed by the generation which 
Shakespeare addressed that a witch could assume the shape of various 
animals at will, yet would generally betray her identity by some defect 
such as now referred to. The commentators ordinarily assume that the 
witch proposes, in the language here used, to take the form of a rat, 
though she does not say so. It would be inartistic if the author caused 
this witch to go on declaring characteristic thing^s, such as real witches 
would take for granted. Shakespeare's object is of course to make the 
audience realize what power these witches wield. 

10 /'// do, ril do, and I *ll do. Shakespeare undoubtedly intended to 
have this line pronounced with threatening, imitative gestures. Exactly 
what mischief the witch proposes is not so clear. She will gnaw through 
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the hull of the Tiger^ from the inside, and make her spring a leak, one 
commentator says. Another infers that she will gnaw the rudder full of 
holes and render it useless. Another believes she means to assail the 
ship with angry winds. If the author intended any of these suggestions 
it was probably the last, since the ship could not be prevented (cf. 1. 24) 
from coming to port, and since the other witches offer the use of all the 
winds not controlled by the speaker. 

II I* II give thee a wind. According to the doctrine of magic, certain 
daemons held control of the various quarters of the sky, and administered 
the forces of nature on the demand of witches and magicians. ((7/". 
Rydberg's Magic of the Middle Ages^ pp. 11, 12). So witches were 
reputed to sell winds to their patrons. Here two of the witches assist the 
third by loans. 

15 The very ports they blow, * The ports which these winds control 
commercially by blowing.* A notable use of the accusative to measure 
the extent of verb action. 

17 The shipman*s card. Apparently * chart'; sometimes called also 
' sea-card '; "a geographical description of coasts, with the true dis- 
tances, heights, and courses, or winds, laid down on it, not describing any 
inland, which belongs to maps." — Hunter; quoted by Furness. Card is 
taken by some commentators to mean the circular face, marking the thirty- 
two points, of the mariner's compass. 

18 / will drain him dry as hay. Perhaps Shakespeare's notion here 
was shaped by Holinshed's account of the bewitchment of King Dufife. 
'* The king fell into a languishing disease, not so greeuous as strange, 
for that none of his Phisitions coulde perceyue what to make of it. For 
there was seene in him no token, that either choler, melancolie, flegme, 
or any other vicious humor did any thing abounde, whereby his body 
should be brought into such a decay and consumption (so as there 
remayned vnneth [hardly] any thing upon him saue skin and bone). . . 
About that present time there was a murmuring amongst the people, 
how the king was vexed with no naturall sicknesse, but by sorcery and 
Magicall arte, practised by a sort of Witches dwelling in a towne 
of Murrayland, called Fores . . . wherevpon learning ... in what 
house it was where they wrought theyr mischeeuous misterie he [Done- 
wald] sent foorth souldiers, about the midst of the night, who breaking 
into ye house, found one of the Witches costing vpon a woodden broche 
an image of waxe at the fire, resembling in ech feature the kings person, 
made and devised as is to be thought, by craft and art of the Deuill : an 
other of them sat reciting certain words of enchauntment, and still basted 
the image with .1 certaine licour very busily. . . As ye image did wast 
afore the fire, so did the bodie of the king breake forth in sweate. And 
as for the wordes of enchauntment, they serued to keepe him still waking 
from sleepe, so that as the waxe euer melted, so did the kings flesh : by 
which meanes it should haue come to passe, that when ye waxe were once 
cleane consumed, the death of the king should immediatly follow. . . 
The standers by . . . streight wayes brake the image, and caused ye 
Witches ... to bee burnt to death. It was sayd that the king at the 
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very same time . » , was deliuered of his languor, and slepte that 
night without any sweate breaking forth vpon him at all, and the next 
day being restored to his strength, was able to do any maner of thing that 
lay in man to do, as though he had not bene sicke before any thing at 
all." 

20 Pent-house lid. ** The eyelid is so called because it slopes like the 
roof of a pent-house or lean-to. * Pent-house * is a corruption of the 
French appentis^ an appendage to a house," — Clark and Wright. The 
reason of the epithet lies of course in the fact that it is a degrading one. 

21 Forbid, • Under the ban or curse* — not of the Church, but of 
the demons. The meaning seems here * avoided, because bewitched.' 

22 Se^nnights, An almost extinct contraction for seven-nights^ 
'weeks.' Cf. *« fortnight." 

Nine times nine. Voyages of extreme length in the days of broad-built 
galleons and unskilful seamanship were not so rare. But eighty-one 
weeks out, from Tripolis to Hull, or London, must have seemed to Mac- 
beth audiences as hardly less than exile. 

23 Dwindle, ** Pining away, the disease now known as marasmus , 
was one of the evils most commonly attributed to witchcraft." — White, 

Peak, * Grow thin-featured, haggard.* The word is often heard in 
New England folk-speech in the form '* peaked." 

Pine, * Waste away, from other than physical causes'; as here from 
hope deferred, and longing for the home, and the wife, for whose sake 
he is thus tormented. 

24 His bark cannot be lost. The power of the demons, who were 
fallen angels, was believed to be often neutralized or hindered by the 
good spirits, their successors in the government of the celestial regions. 
Hence here we are to understand that by the prayers or merit of some- 
one, to whom this sailor is dear, the good angels have signified to the 
masters of the witch how far they will be allowed to go. This restriction 
has been communicated to the witch in question. Why is not the wife 
made the victim of the witch's wrath, it may not be fanciful to ask. 
Perhaps it is because the godliness of this woman both prevails against 
witchcraft, and saves her husband from shipwreck and death such as the 
pilot has (1. 29), since the dispersing of the witches, suffered. 

30 A drum^ a drum! Holinshed says that **as Makbeth and 
Banquho iourneyed towarde Fores, where the king as then lay, they went 
sporting by the way togither without other companie, saue only them- 
selues, passing through the woodes and fieldes." Shakespeare evidently 
wishes to present the hero of to-day's double victory with some martial 
as well as dramatic pomp. The sound of the drum is sufficient to make 
upon the audience the impression of a fitting escort. Since the witches 
must appear to Macbeth and Banquo, and no eye in Scotland besides, the 
guard of honor is not shown. 

31 Macbeth doth come! Shakespeare undoubtedly had the actor 
impersonating the Third Witch pronounce these words as in excitement, 
yet slowly and ominously. 

32 The weird sisters. In Holinshed's first reference to these Weirds 
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they are " women in straunge and ferly [wonderful] apparell, resembling 
creatures of an elder worlde." A little later he says, ** afterwards the 
common opinion was that these women were eyther the weird sisters, 
that is (as ye would say) ye Goddesses of destinie, or els some Nimphes 
or Feiries, endowed with knowledge of prophesie by their Nicromanticall 
science, bicause euery thing came to passe as they had spoken." 
** Gawin Douglas in his translation of the ^Eneid, renders Parcae by 
* the weird sisters.' * Weird ' is give in Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary as 
a verb, * to determine or assign as one's fate, also to predict.* *' — Clark 
and Wright. The noun '* weird " is the same word as the A. S. wyrd, 
*fate.' 

33 Posters, * Those who travel post, or hurriedly.' Cf. ** post- 
haste." 

34-37 The witches evidently here take hands and execute, while their 
victim approaches, an incantation, dancing about in a circle three times 
for each witch. One of these witches has alone availed, an hour or two 
ago, to wreck a ship and destroy the pilot's life. All three now join 
forces, to ** meet Macbeth." 

38 So foul and fair a day I have not seen. Were foul and fair inter- 
changed, we might hold with Clark and Wright that Macbeth is remark- 
ing merely upon the weather, ** changing so suddenly from fine to 
stormy, the storm being the work of witchcraft "; only we do not at all 
know that the change has been sudden. It is plain at least from the 
stage direction, at the opening of the scene, that the storm has not since 
cleared, that the fog is yet on. Dowden, on the other hand, would have 
it that the echo of these words of the witches, from the first scene, is of 
high artistic import, — " that, although Macbeth has not yet set eyes upon 
these hags, the connection is already established between his soul and 
them. Their spells have already wrought upon his blood." In other 
words, he has been bewitched. But that would take away the power of 
moral choice, which he certainly retains. 

39 Forres, A town or burg near the Murray Frith, to-day of some 
3000 inhabitants ; the capital of Scotland in the time of the play. 

43 Qt^fsiion. ** Transitively, equivalent to speak to." — Schmidt. 

40 Beards. ** Witches, according to the popular belief, were always 
bearded. So in 'The Honest Man's Fortune,' II. i.: * and the women 
that come to us, for disguises must wear beards ; And that's to say, a 
token of a witch.' " — Staunton ; quoted by Furness. 

48-50 Shakespeare undoubtedly had these lines pronounced in a 
solemn, measured way. The First Wyrd declares what is past-known 
merely ; the Second, what is at present true, but unreported. Only the 
Third Wyrd gives utterance to real prophecy. (Cy. I. i. 5). These 
creatures seem thus correspondent to, perhaps identical with, the three 
Norns, Urd (The Past), Verdande (The Present), and Skuld (The 
Future). Whether Shakespeare could have intended this, — whether the 
Scottish Sisters were really the same as the Danish Norns, and how far 
Shakespeare could have understood their nature, are questions hardly to 
be answered. It will have been observed (Note 32, above) that Holin- 
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shed affords no warrant for making these Wyrds vulgar, repulsive witches. 
Shakespeare may have recognized the dignity of the Scottish Fates, but 
from the need of degrading Macbeth at the opening of Act IV. , lowers 
their nature here, in part, with reference to their complete transformation 
then. 

It will be noted that Shakespeare here subordinates the witches to 
Macbeth, making him address them, and challenge them to declare 
themselves. In Holinshed's account, Macbeth and Banquo do not dare 
to accost them. *' There met them .iij. women, whom when they atten- 
tiuely behelde, wondering much at the sight, The first of them spake 
and sayde : All hayle Makbeth Thane of Glammis (for he had lately 
entred into that dignitie and office by the death of his father Synel). 
The .ij. of them said : Hayle Makbeth Thane of Cawder : but the third 
sayde : All Hayle Makbeth that hereafter shall be king of Scotland." 

53 Fantastical. * Produced by phantasy,* * imaginary,* * illusory.* 

50 Having. Used often in Shakespeare for * possessions,' * fortune.' 

Royal hope. * Hope of royalty.' Phrases of this kind, with adjective 
and noun ideas transposed, are favorite with Shakespeare, and should be 
closely studied. Cf, ** imperial theme" (1. 129) and ** supernatural 
soliciting " (1. 130) below. 

57 Withal. * With it,' * therewith.* The word is equivalent also 
sometimes to with, 

60, 61 " Instances of the * respective construction ' are not uncommon 
in Shakespeare ; cf, II. iii. 61, 62, and perhaps 92, 93 of the present 
scene." — Manly, 

62 ff In Holinshed the response of the witches is much less formal. 
The complete passage runs thus: **Then Banquho, what maner of 
women (saith he) are you, that seeme so litle fauourable vnto me, where 
as to my fellow here, besides highe offices, yee assigne also the kingdome, 
appointyng foorth nothing for me at all? Yes sayth the iirste of 
them, wee promise greater benefites vnto thee, than vnto him, for he 
shall reygne in deede, but with an vnluckie ende : neyther shall he leaue 
any issue behinde him to succeede in his place, but of thee those shall be 
borne which shall gouerne the Scottishe kingdome by long order of con- 
tinuall discent. Herewith the foresayde women vanished immediately 
out of theyr sight." 

66 Happy, Not * in the state of happiness,' of which one must 
always be aware, but * favored by fortune,* — a condition of which one 
may be for some time ignorant after the fact. 

71 Sinel, Father of Macbeth, and lately deceased. Spoken of 
in Holinshed (see Note 48-50, par. 2, above), but not further mentioned 
by Shakespeare. ** The real name of Macbeth's father was Finleg. In 
Fordun's Scotochronicon (iv. 44) he appears as * Finele,* and of this 
Boethius, and Holinshed following him, make * Synele.' " — Chambers. 
Manly adds that ** confusion of /" and s explains this difference." 

Thane of Glamis, Thane ^ originally * servant,* is used in this play as 
generic for * nobleman,' * lord,* and superseded according to the order 
of the new-crowned Malcolm (V, viii. 62, 63) by ** carl," The implica- 
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tion is that the death of Sinel has occurred since Macbeth went into the 
field ; so that the son had not yet entered into possession of his father's 
domain, or assumed his title. This well suits the author's need of 
dramatic and geographic concentration, since Glamis, a village ten miles 
north of Dundee, on the Frith of Tay, is almost as far from Forres, and 
Inverness, the present estate and castle of Macbeth, as Fife. (Cf, Note 
on I. ii. 48). 

73 Prosperous gentleman. Of course Macbeth knows that by the 
fortunes of the day Cawdor's life is forfeit. Supposing that the witches 
do not know, he does not scruple to speak thus that he may draw them 
out. Similarly, in the same breath he affirms that * to be king stands 
not even within sight of credibility,' though we know that he and his 
wife have by no means considered it chimerical. (Cf, I, vii. 35, 36 and 

58, 59. 

76 Owe, 'Have*; the original significance of the word, which repre- 
sents the A. S. <i^a;f, * possess.' 'Own' is a derivative from the same 
verb. 

77 This blasted heath, Holinshed says Macbeth and Banquo met the 
witches ** in the middes of a launde " [lawn], after ** passing through 
the woodes and fieldes." The idea of a blasted heath, then, as of the 
thunderstorm and fog, is supplied by Shakespeare to enhance the gloom 
and weirdness of the setting. Moreover, there is a blasted heath, near 
Forres, which has been thus described : ** A more dreary piece of 
moorland is not to be found in all Scotland. . • It is without tree or 
shrub. A few patches of oats are visible here and there, and the eye 
reposes on a fir plantation at one extremity ; but all around is bleak and 
brown, made up of peat and bog water, white stones and bushes of furze. 
The desolation of the scene in stormy weather, or when the twilight fogs 
are trailing over the pathless heath or settling down upon the pools, 
must be indescribable. ' — Knight ^ vol. ii. p. 20. 

81 Corporal, * Material,' * physical,* * corporeal.' 

84 On. Used often in the same meaning as* of.* Cf, **We are 
such stuff as dreams are made on " ( Tempest ^ IV. i. 156). This Eliza- 
bethan sense of the word continues {cf, ** What are you doing on ? ") in 
New England patois. 

Insane, * Causing insanity.' Adjectives are properly either active 
or passive in meaning, though in modern English the passive sense is 
more usual. Blind is used actively in * blind reasoning,* a * blind 
problem,* etc. Other familiar examples are * Merry England *; and 
* happy hour,* — i, e.^ one 'causing or bringing happiness.' 

As for the particular " root " here had in mind, four or five plants 
were supposed to have such property in Shakespeare's days. He may 
have meant hemlock, or henbane, which were two of these, or he may 
have been influenced to make the allusion by the vague mention in Plu- 
tarch's Life of Antony ^ of Roman soldiers " said to have been enforced, 
through want of provisions, in the Parthian war, to ' taste of roots that 
were never eaten before; among the which there vrasone that killed them 
and made them out of their vnts.*'* — Malone; quoted by Furness, 
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86, 87 Holinshed touches upon the present point, as well as the 
preceding, in this sentence: *' This was reputed at the first but some 
vayne fantasticall illusion by Makbeth and Banquho, in so muche that 
Banquho woulde call Makbeth in ieste kyng of Scotland, and Makbeth 
againe would call him in sporte likewise, the father of many kings." 

89 Happily * With happiness*; in the passive sense of the adverb. 

91 Rebels fight. * Battle with Macdonwald and his party.' The 
Folio shows no apostrophe, hence some editors read, with small variation 
of the sense, rebets. Of course * personal venture in the fight with the 
rebel, or rebels * is in contrast with ' finding in the stout Norweyan 
ranks,' 1. 95 below. 

92, 93 '' There is such a conflict in the king's mind that he knows not 
whether wonder ought to be his or praise thine." — Manly. ' The 
king is prompted to make exclamations expressive of his wonder, and 
at the same instant of praise for Macbeth's exploits, and the impulses 
negative each other, and result in silence.* This is of course not to 
be taken as literal truth, but the somewhat strained language of Eliza- 
bethan compliment. 

Silenced itnth that. * Kept from breaking silence by that deadlock, 
that stammering of the mind.' 

96, 97 ' Not at all daunted by the many warriors that thou didst turn 
each into a simulacrum of death.' Cf. Macduff (II. iii. 73, 74), of 
Duncan's body, that he copies from viewing: ** Shake off this downy 
sleep, death's counterfeit, And look on Death itself." 

97 As thick as tale. * As continuous as counting, /. e.y as saying one, 
two, three, four, etc' Tale {K. S. Talu^ Ger. Zahl^ * number') occurs 
in ** tale of bricks" (Exodus v. 18), and in Milton's ** Eveiy shepherd 
tells his tale," — i. ^., * counts his flock, to see that the number is com- 
plete' {r Allegro, 67). 

104 Earnest. ** Pledge; literally, money given in advance as a pledge 
for the payment of more. The * earnest penny ' is still given in the North 
of England on the hiring of servants." — Clark and Wright. 

106 Addition. Properly * something added, for honor or designation, 
to a personal name,' like Honorable, His Excellency, the Elder, the 
Great, the Just, etc. Cf. the generic use, in some parts of the country, 
in the sense of * embellishment,' * improvement ' ; applied even nega- 
tively. I have known the effect of removing an unsightly fence, enclos- 
ing a New England schoolhouse, adjudged by the district-folk ** quite 
an addition." 

107 Devil. ''Pronounced commonly, I am sure, in England as well 
as in Scotland, as a monosyllable, deel, in Shakespeare's time." — White. 
The same was true oievil (cf. Abbott, § 466) ; though v may have been 
retained as in the usual monosyllabic pronunciation ('dev'l,' * ev'l ') 
now. We know from Spenser that heaven was pronounced as one 
syllable, with v retained, before this play was written. 

108 Dress me in borrowed robes. Said figuratively. There was an 
ancient Scottish ceremony of investiture, surviving even in Shakespeare's 
time, but too deliberate and spectacular to be attempted on tlie road to 
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Forres. Moreover, the King (I. ii. 65) has ordered nothing of the 
sort. 

111 A troublesome line to scan. The Folio ends it with losey and 
i^\xis 'Whether he was combined in 1. 112. The suggestion that we read 
whether h^was as one foot seems a drastic solution. Combined^ as we 
know {cf, Bartlett), is never accented on the first syllable in Shakespeare. 

112 Line, "Reinforce, as a garment is strengthened by lining." — 
Manly, Cf, ** To line and new repair our towns of war With men of 
courage and with means defendant" {Hen. V., II. iv. 7, 8), 

Rebel, Macdonwald. 

1 19 Gave the thane of Cawdor, The suggestion is that Macbeth's 
thought is magnifying somewhat, as would be natural, the witches' 
power ; — as if they had bestowed, of and by their own free will, what 
they predicted. In this understanding, supply * being,' or * becoming,' 
after gave (as also after besides, in 1. 122). Or, of course, slurring 
gavey we may take * thane ' in both instances as equivalent to * thane- 
ship.' 

120 Home, * To an equilibrium,' * effectually ' ; as of a nail driven to 
the head, or a dagger to its guard. Cf, ** Fortune's blows When 
most struck home" (Cor.^ IV. i. 7, 8), and "To the head of Angelo 
Accuse him home and home " (Afeas. for Meas,, IV. iii. 148, 149). 

123-126 It will be noted (Cf, 1. 107) that Banquo has small doubt as 
to the character of the witches, and the moral purport of their visit. 
Macbeth has no such conviction, and seems uninfluenced (cf 1. 131) by 
this pretty broad hint of Banquo's as to how he feels. 

128 Swelling, " Grand, pompous, magnificent." — Schmidt, 

129 Imperial theme, * Theme of the empire, or kingdom,' Cf, 
• royal hope ' (1. 56) above. 

130 Supernatural soliciting, * Incitement by supernatural agencies 
or means.' " * Solicit ' is to move, to rouse, to stir.* — Schmidt, 

132 Earnest, * Advance enjoyment.' Cf, 1, 104. 

134 Yield to that suggestion, * Give ground to the temptation.' 
*' Suggestion is a theological word, one of the three 'procurators or 
tempters* of Sin, Delight, and Consent being the others." — Hunter, 

135 Unfix. Not stir my hair from its position, where it is not 
" fixed," but * lift it as it were out by the roots.* A hyperbolic figure 
of degree. There seems no reason for such exaggeration here, beyond 
what is called for in Hamlet, I. v. 18-20, except in the mood of the author, 
which is highly energized throughout this play. 

136 Seated. Hardly * steadfast,' or ' firmly established,' like the 
everlasting hills, as some interpreters expound, for the heart is in motion 
always. The word seems to refer to its calm, enthroned behavior 
hitherto, — especially in the dangers of the day just past, as compared, 
with its excited and fluttering conduct now, 

137 Against the use. * Contrary to the custom or wont of nature.* 
137, 138 " The presence of actual danger [as I have found it hitherto] 

moves one less than the [these] terrible forebodings of imagination 
[now]:*'-Clarh and fVright, 
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X39 Whose mutder is but fantastical, * My thought of making 
myself king by force, the murder involved in which is but imagined.' 

140 Single state of man, * My helpless, unsupported human powers.* 

140-142 * Normal mental action is merged in conceptions of the 
future, and nothing is significant or material to me save what is yet to 
be.' 

145 Strange garments, ' Clothes first put on.' 

Cleave not to their mould, * Do not adjust and cling to the form they 
arc designed to fit/ 

X47 Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. This can 
scarcely mean merely that the roughest day will end, since TVw^ without 
the hour^ would have expressed as much as that. Shakespeare, we may 
be sure, has not thrown in here any meaningless words. The sense, 
moreover, is not * time and the favorable occasion,' for Macbeth has 
just signified (11. 143, 144) his unwillingness to do anything for himself. 
The meaning probably is * Time and the determining moment {dSnoue- 
ment) will bring the appointed outcome of the most perturbing and per- 
plexing affairs.' It has been insisted that time and the hour was a 
conventional phrase of the day, borrowed here by Shakespeare ; but no 
convincing examples have been adduced. 

148 IVe stay upon, * We are waiting for.' 

Z49 Give me your favor, * Grant me your pardon.' 

Dull, — i, /., * not to have noticed you were waiting.' 

Was wrought, * Was occupied. ' * I was trying to recall things that 
had slipped my mind.' 

X51, 152 Are registered where I turn the leaf Language smacking 
perhaps too much of royalty for a thane to use to his peers. 

X54 Interim, Probably personified here. In the Folio, terms of 
importance are capitalized, or italicized, or both. This word, in the 
present instance, is both capitalized and italicized. Except [My] 
Genius (III. i. 55), there is no other example of an italicized common 
noun in the whole play. 
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2 Those in commission. The use of the plural here would seem to 
confirm the stage direction (I. ii. 45) " Enter Rosse and Angus," of the 
Folio. Summed up, the evidence is this : ** Those in commission," 
when they do come back, turn out to be the men just named ; and they 
have greeted Macbeth, as Duncan directed, upon the way. Also, Angus 
claims (I. iii. 100) a share in Ross's responsibility here. On the other 
hand, Duncan does not recognize the presence of Angus in I. ii., and 
refers to the approach of Ross and his companions — if he has any — ^by 
comes (1. 45), a singular verb. Also, Ross says, in the same scene (1. 66) 
/*//, and later (I. iii. 105) me. 

Some critics explain the inconsistency by supposing that Ross, in spite 
of his promise to the King (** I'll see it done "), executed his commission 
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by deputies. It is easier to assume that the editors of the Folio blundered 
at 1. 4S, in the second scene, than that Shakespeare meant to perplex his 
audience, in this of all plays, with the unaccountable disobedience or 
indifference of a royal servant. 

9 As one that had been studied. * In the condition of one who had 
made it his study to throw away, in his dying, the dearest of his posses- 
sions.' Cf, well-read J widely traveled^ applied similarly to persons. 

Zl Careless, * Uncared for.* This passive meaning is now obsolete, 

12 To find the mind's construction, * Of finding an understanding, or 
interpretation of the mind.' Shakespeare always uses construction in 
this sense. Cf, '*in The merciful construction of good women." 
(Henry VIII,, Epil. 10). 

19 Proportion, * Proportioning, power to make proportional.* 

21 More than all, ** More than all I have.'* — Clark and Wright, 

22 Service and loyalty, " Loyal service, A^/i^itfl^/yj." — Manly, 

26, 27 By doing everything safe, * In a manner producing, ensuring 
safety, in relation to, in the direction of, your love and honor.' Safe 
seems better taken thus adverbially, in the active or causative mean- 
ing of the adjective. Love^ like honor, is apparently not active, but pass- 
ive in meaning here, so that both are equivalent to little more than 

* your loved and honored self.* The whole savors palpably of trepida- 
tion or embarrassment, and may well be the effect of the strong feelings 
aroused, as we are aware, in the last scene. 

32 There if I grow , the harvest is your own, A good example of 
Elizabethan court parlance, combining compliment and solicitation. 

* If you attach me closely, you shall be the gainer rather even than 
myself.' Grow has also here a suggestion of its sense of * becoming 
fixed.* See Schmidt. 

35 Drops of sorrow, * Drops properly originating in, caused by, 
experiences of sorrow.' 

37 Establish our estate upon, * Settle the succession to this kingly 
office on.' 

39 The Prince of Cumberland, " Cumberland was at that time held 
by Scotland of the crown of Englahd as a fief." — Clark and Wright, 
*' The crown of Scotland was not at this time strictly hereditary, and 
when tl}e successor to the reigning king was named he was made Prince 
of Cumberland."— fr^iV^. 

43 Bind us further to you. That is, * by making you our host.' 

44 * The rest (/. e,, relief from work) that is not used in some way in 
your behalf, is as onerous as toil.' An exaggerated courtly compliment, 
tantamount to saying ' The pleasure of service, if to you, is greater than 
the ease of doing nothing.* 

45 Harbinger, ** An officer of the royal household, whose duty it was 
to ride in advance of the King and procure lodgings for him and his 
attendants on their arrival at any place." — Clark and Wright, 

48, 49 That is a step on which I must fall down, or else overleap. 
Having shown Macbeth resolved to do nothing for himself, Shakes- 
peare next makes Duncan give notice to Macbeth that the crown, 
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in spite of his saving the kingdom, is beyond his legitimate reach or 
hope. 

52 Wink ai. ** Seem not to see." — Schmidt. Seethe Shakespeare^ 
Lexicon for evidence that the word means prevailingly ' shut the eyes to 
avoid seeing.* 

55 In his commendations. * In commendations of him.' In Shake- 
speare, possessives, like '* his, "are often used as equivalent to Latin 
objective genitives. 

58 It is a peerless kinsman. — //, instead of "this" or "he," has a 
certain palpable flavor of patronizing, though not from autocratic, but 
overweening, grandfatherly superiority. Duncan seems to expect to rule 
by virtue of his helplessness, and of the forbearance and affection of his 
subjects. 

SCENE V. 

Typically, Shakespeare's scenes open somewhat after the beginning of 
the dialogues that they are supposed respectively to record. The first 
utterances are made potential of what is earlier said. Similarly here, we 
are to understand that Lady Macbeth, before we are permitted to be lis- 
teners, has read aloud to herself already the first sentences of greeting, 
of reference to the victory and her husband's safety, as also to the fact 
that the weird sisters are now a factor in his thoughts. All this we un- 
consciously and potentially supply. There is good ground for suppos- 
ing also that this letter has just been put into the hands of Lady Mac- 
beth by a messenger dispatched by her husband before his meeting with 
King Duncan in the last scene. 

2 Perfectest report. It would be natural for Macbeth to make inquiries, 
of course without betraying the reason of his interest, whether the weird 
sisters had the reputation of prophesying truly. Another explanation 
makes perfectest report mean * my own absolute knowledge,* derived of 
course from the prophecy of the Second Witch, who could not have 
known the King's purpose by human means. But report cannot, either 
by usage or etymology, be applied to knowledge, unless derived from, or 
by way of, another mind. 

4 Made themselves air. The second word is perhaps here the indirect 
object, — * for themselves'; otherwise the following clause, into which 
they vanished^ is tautologic and gratuitous. * They made for themselves 
an enveloping, obscuring atmosphere, and into it and with it they disap- 
peared.' The factitive predicate, in such expressions, is of course more 
usual; as, ' I made him an example.' But compare (Genesis iii. 7) 
** they made themselves aprons." 

5 Whiles, *** Whiles,' * while,* and * whilst ' are used indifferently, 
by Shakespeare." — Clark and Wright, 

6 Missives. * Messengers.' 

10 Dues of rejoicing. * Chance, opportunity, of rejoicing, which it 
is thy right to have.* 

14 J fear thy nature. There are like expressions in modem colloquial 
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English; as, ' * I am afraid of that cabman; he is a reckless driver." Here 
the meaning is * I am afraid that the recklessness of the cabman will 
cause mischief.' Fear of a part, of a single characteristic, is predicated 
of the undivided nature, the whole man. 

z8 Illness. Defined by Schmidt as * iniquity,* * wickedness,* but 
these meanings seem too strong. Lady Macbeth would not have her 
husband's nature ' evil.* which means ' maliciously and aggressively 
wicked,' but only in the given aspect ///, which means in a less active 
way * the absence of good or goodness.' This distinction may be dis- 
cerned in * good and evil * as contrasted with * good and ill.' The 
word ' illness ' is used nowhere else by Shakespeare. 

What thou wouldst highly. The sense seems to require an objective 
instead of an adverbial modifier: ' What thou wishest that is high, that 
thou wouldst have by righteous and even godly means.' Probably the 
sense of the first clause is * What thou wouldst have by way, by means, 
of aiming high.* 

20, 21 ** Thou wouldst have Duncan's murder, which cries * Thus thou 
must do if thou wouldst have the crown,' and which thou rather, etc. '* — 
Clark and Wright. 

26 Golden round. Golden is used here in its almost obsolete meaning 
of * made of gold.' Cf, * wooden,* * earthen,* * silken.* ** Round" is of 
course the crown of Scotland. 

27 Metaphysical. * Non-material,' * supernatural.* 
Seem. See Note on I. ii. 47. 

36 The raven himself is hoarse. The sense seems to be * Even the 
raven has caught the spirit of the moment, and is croaking the approach 
of Duncan in tones unusually harsh and ominous.' There is no apparent 
reason for supposing that the raven is hoarse * because he has croaked so 
long and loud,' already, over the fatal entrance. 

37 Entrance, ** Words having r after a consonant were formerly 
pronounced with such a roll of the r as gave the effect of an extra 
syllable. Even to-day some people say * bretheren.' " — Manly. 

39 Mortal. Active in meaning, * murderous.' 

42 Remorse. " Relenting, used anciently to signify repentance, not 
only for a deed done, but for a thought conceived." — Clark and Wright. 

43 Compunctious visitings of nature. * Visitings of compunction, 
prompted by native human feeling.' 

44, 45 Keep peace between the effect and it. That is, * parting them, as 
if combatants, and keeping them asunder.' The explanation is Knight's, 
and, though unsupported by other examples, has been generally adopted. 

46 Tc^e my milk for gall. * Accept it, regard it subjectively, though 
woman's milk indeed, as in place of the gall I wish it were.' It is a pity 
that take cannot mean here * change, affect by malignant superhuman 
power,* as in •* blasts the tree and takes the cattle " (Mer. Wives ^ IV. iv. 
32), and ** no fairy takes " (Ham., I. i. 164). \ifor could be got rid of, 
or read in the sense of ' to,' the explanation would be undoubted. For 
must mean ' instead of,' as in ** take the will for the deed.*' Besides, 
the other meaning would give the prayer such a deadly character that 
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Lady Macbeth, even in her present mood, could scarcely have conceived 
it; so dreadful, in Shakespeare's age was this idea of ** take." 
Murdering ministers, * Agents, executors, of murder.* 
47 Sightless. Passive here, 'invisible/ "Substance" is * essence.' 
40 Wait on nature's mischief. * Watch for the opportunity to further 
mischief everywhere in the natural world.* 

ComCt thick night. Equivalent to the two imperatives, * Come, night, 
and be thick.' Cf. the kindred phrase * thick darkness.' 
49 Pall thee, * Cover thyself with the blackness of a pall.* 
51 Blanket of the dark. ** The metaphor of darkness being a blanket 
wrapped round the world so as to keep the Divine Eye from seeing the 
deed, is just such a one as it was fitting for the boldest of poets to put 
into the mouth of the boldest of women. The old poets, however, were 
rather fond of representing night in some such way. So in Milton's Ode 
on the Passion: * Befriend me, night ; over the pole thy thickest mantle 
throw.' " — Hudson. 

55 Ignorant present, * The present which — except in case of prophecy 
as now — is always unaware of what shall follow.' 

56 The instant. * The present, pressing moment.* 

59 For the meter, see Abbott ^ §511. ** After Lady Macbeth has 
openly proposed the murder of Duncan, she pauses to watch the effect 
[till the metric moment for beginning the next line is reached]." Per- 
haps each word is to have the time of a whole foot. 

01 To beguile the time. * ' Not while away the time — though Shakes- 
peare elsewhere uses the phrase in this sense — but delude all observers 
[for the time being]." — Clark and Wright, * Time * in this sense is de- 
fined by Schmidt as ' the present state of things * ; * circumstances,' With 
reference to the same word in the next clause, Hudson comments thus : 
** Time is here put for its contents. It is a time of full-hearted welcome 
and hospitality; and such are the looks which Macbeth is urged to count- 
erfeit." 

66 Dispatch, Active meaning, * dispatchment,' * management.' 

70 To alter favor ever is to fear. This line curtly repeats the two 
things said in 11. 60-62 : ' To change countenance as you have been do- 
ing shows how afraid you are. And what is more, you will affright your 
victim.' Fear seems intended to carry its frequent Elizabethan meaning 
of ' give cause of fear,* as well as * to be afraid.' 



SCENE VI. 

3 Gentle. Used here in a strong passive sense, equivalent to 'soothed,' 
or * gentled,' — ^if we had the word. The adjective is not of course at- 
tributive, but factitive, proleptic, identifying and forestalling the effect 
of the verb-action preceding. 

4 Approve. ' Prove.* This is the commoner meaning of the word 
in Shakespeare. 

5 Loved mamionry, ' Mansionry, residence, of love.* The Folio 
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reading is ** Mansonry/' altered by Pope to ** masonry/' which White 
adopts. The usual text seems nearer to Shakespeare s touch. 

6 Jutty, * Jetty/ 'projection.' 

7 Coign of vantage, * Corner offering advantage/ as any corner 
would, for building with pellets of mud or clay. Nests of the barn- 
swallow, which are similar, are built preferably, as many of us perhaps 
have noted, in little corners against the rafters. Cf, ** place of 
vantage.'* 

zz Sometime, 'Sometimes.' Both words are used by Shakespeare 
with the same meaning. 

Our trouble, * A means of troubling us.* Our is equivalent to an 
objective genitive. The general sense of the passage is, * the love (or 
loving friend) that sticks to us, sometimes makes us trouble, yet we 
thank it because it is love.' 

Z3 BidGodHldus, * Pray God to yield (A. S.gieldan), or requite me,' 
* In which {herein) I give you intimation that my fondness for you is so 
great that you have really reason to thank me and wish me rewarded for 
inviting myself to be your guest.* ** This is in the style of the elaborate, 
and somewhat ponderous, compliments of the time." — Manly. There 
is suggestion and promise, hardly less, of great advantage to result from 
the favor and condescension of this visit, — something large enough to 
make them forget the trouble of entertaining him, and even pray God to 
reward him. 

z6 Single business. Lady Macbeth replies to the King in kind. Single 
used here as in I. iii. 140, has further effect by contrast with ** double," 
in the line before. ** There is a whimsical likeness and logical connec- 
tion between the phrase and one which has lately come into vulgar 
vogue, * a one-horse affair,' a * one-horse town,' etc."— White. 

To contend against. * To enter in contention, competition with.' 

20 We rest your hermits. Lady Macbeth makes good use of the 
King's suggestion. * We shall not only pray for you once, but remain 
always beadsmen in your behalf.* Hermits were bound to pray continu- 
ally for their benefactors. 

22 Purveyor. * Provider, caterer.* Used by Shakespeare, and with 
no palpable difference of meaning from * harbinger,' whose duty it was to 
provide lodgings. 

23 Holp. Properly * holpen,* * helped.' 

26 In compt. ** Accountable, subject to account. Your servants hold 
their children and servants, themselves and their property, accountable 
[ready for an accounting]." — Clark and Wright, 

28 Still. * Invariably, always.' So generally in Shakespeare, as 
indeed in Browning. 

3Z By your leave. This is clearly accompanied by some act of kingly 
and chivalrous condescension, either the taking of Lady Macbeth's hand, 
that he may just as a common courtier lead her within, or perhaps with 
even a gesture of insistence that she precede him. 
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SCENE VII. 

* * Enter a Sewer. " * * * Sewer * meant originally one who tasted of each 
dish to prove there was no poison in it. Afterward it was applied to the 
chief servant who directed the placing of the dishes upon the table." — 
dark and IVright, * ' Another part of the sewer's office was to bring 
water for the guests to wash their hands with ; his chief mark of distinc- 
tion was a towel round his arm.** — SUevens ; quoted by Fumess. 

I If it were done when His done. The first done relates to the whole 
transaction of being established on the throne, for happy and permanent 
kingship. . The second done refers to the killing only. 

3 Trammel up, * Obstruct effectually .'^ The noun ''trammel" 
meant either * fetter ' or * net.' 

4 His surcease, * Its cessation, end.* Its occurs but ten times in 
Shakespeare. 

6 But here, * Only here, in this material world.' 

Shoal, The Folio has '* Schoole," which some editors retain, taking 
* bank ' in the sense of ' bench ' or school-room ' form.' Schmidt seems 
to incline to the Folio reading, on the ground that *' the word [bank] 
occurs nowhere else in Shakespeare in the sense of * sandbank.' ' But 
Cf, " barren as banks of Libya " ( Troi. and Cress. ^ I. iii. 328). 

7 Jump. * Risk, take the chances of.' 

We still have judgment here. * We invariably have punishment in 
this life.' 

That. * In as much as.' Cf. Abbott, § 284. 

9 Bloody instructions. * Lessons in murdering.' Macbeth fears lest 
his example in assassinating Duncan will be copied when he himself 
shall have seized the crown. 

II Commends. " Commits, delivers." — Schmidt. 
17 Faculties. * Royal powers, prerogatives.' 
Meeh. * Meekly.' 

20 Damnation. " Sin deserving eternal torments." — Schmidt. 

22, 23 Fity like a new-born babe, . . . or heaven* s cherubin. The 
realm at large will feel pity towards the King, if made a victim. 
Macbeth 's agitated mind sees this pity in two forms — one passive, unre- 
sisting, the other aggressive and avenging. The visualized representation 
of the one is a new-born babe, of the other the awful cherubin, with 
whom the power of the Eternal flies all abroad upon the winged coursers 
of the air (winds). ' Pity which is tender, such as woman feels toward 
the utterly helpless new-born child, and pity which is resistless and ter- 
rible, like the messengers of divine vengeance.* 

Cherubin. The same in Shakespeare as ' cherub ' ; plural cherubins. 
The form * cherubim ' nowhere occurs. 

24 Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. * Not alone by rumor in 
every ear. This murderous deed, though done in secret; shall be so 
revealed that every eye shall see as were it done in the public gaze.' 
Macbeth is thus made to utter a prophecy, that is to come in no least 
point short of fulfilment. 
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25 Thai tears shall drown the wind. The figure seems still kept up. 

* So that lamentation shall choke and drown the voices that tell the tale.' 

26 To prick the sides of my intent, * To make my purpose go 
forward.* 

27 Vaulting ambition^ which overleaps itself, * But only an ambition 
that leaps up from time to time, yet never settles itself into the frame, 
the attitude of action.' Though ** ambition " is probably the object of 
'* have," it will assist to supply * there is ' before ** only." There are 
surely two distinct metaphors in the clauses before and after ** but," and 
it has been unfortunate for many critics that both have had to do with 
horsemanship. Itself is not the object of o'erleap^ which would be non- 
sense, but the accusative of limit, — as in * outdo one's self,* where * self ' 
is simply the measure of former effort, or of the powers then used. 

30 Know you not he has ? * Are you sure he hasn't ? ' 
JA Would. Not * should,* but * would fain,' more nearly. 
30 Dressed, * Prepared, equipped.* 

38 Freely, * Spontaneously.' 

39 Such. * Equal in fickleness.' 

42 Ornament of life, * Kingship.' The phrase has been explained 
to mean ' courage.' But have seems used here in the sense of * acquire,* 
< possess,' suggesting that its object must be, not 'daring' in which 
Macbeth has been admittedly without a rival in all Scotland, but some- 
thing not yet gained or known. Moreover, Macbeth seems to assume, in 
his reply, that the crown is meant. 

45 Poor cat in the adage, ** Given thus in Hey wood's Proverbs, 1562: 

* The cat would eat fysche, and would not wet her feete.' " — Clark and 
Wright. 

47 What beast was't then. Lady Macbeth retorts to her husband's 
magnificent emphasis with the charge of inconsistency. * If in your 
present position, only, you are a man, you were beastly then.' 

52 Adhere. * Cleave to or be in accord with.* 

54> 55 Not Macbeth's children, as shown by the manner of this 
speech. Lady Macbeth had been Lady Gruach before this marriage. 

58, 59 The language here, and above, has been taken to signify that 
there was once an earlier scene, in which the murder of Duncan was 
first discussed, or that, if there never was such a scene, that Shakespeare 
should have furnished it. But Shakespeare is Shakespeare quite as much 
because of the things, done ordinarily by others, that he does not do, as 
by the things he does. Other dramatists would hardly have resisted the 
temptation to enact the banquet at which the victim is now sitting, and 
where Lady Macbeth has been presenting him eminence both with eye 
and tongue. Shakespeare divined that the effect thus would be far less 
than what would be supplied by imagination. Similarly, the complete 
dialogue here, if it were supplied, would mean nothing more than what 
is implied or quoted, and would have broken down with its own wc^*^* 
For a more conspicuous example of Shakespeare's refrainmentr '^ 
V. ii. of Winter's Tale. 

59 ^t fail! Probably a comma should staiu* 
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There is as much surprise over the mention of the subject, as of the 
predicate, of this idea. Macbeth has always been remarkable for 
accomplishing what he undertakes, and Lady Macbeth does well to join 
herself, in her present mood, with him. *'Capell puts a full stop at 

* fail,* but this would give a sense not calculated to strengthen Macbeth's 
wavering purpose." — Clark and Wright. This pointing is adopted by 
some modern critics. 

60 But is adversative to the general sentiment, not the expressed idea. 

Screw your courage to the sticking-place, ** That is, to the point at 
which it will remain firm. The metaphor is from some engine or 
mechanical contrivance.** — Clark and Wright. The trouble is, no such 
contrivance is known to exist. Probably the figure, if it is one, is of the 
pegs of a musical instrument, though these of course stick fast — not 
on account but in spite of the tension. 

64 Wassail. * Heavy drinking of healths.* The word is believed to 
have been formed by union of the Northern was^ * be,* and the Norse, 
heily * well ; * the ancient formula of pledging healths. 

Convince. Used in the sense of the Latin conznncere, * overcome 
completely,* * overpower.* 

65, 66 Memory, the warder of the brain, shall be a fume. ** By the 
old anatomists the brain was divided into three ventricles, in the hinder- 
most of which they placed the memory. . . The memory is posted 
in the cerebellum like a warder or sentinel to warn the reason against 
attack. When the memory is converted by intoxication into a mere fume, 
then it fills the brain itself, the receipt or receptacle of reason, which 
thus becomes like an alembic or cap of a still.** — Clark and Wright. 

^1 Limbeck. 'Alembic* 

68 Drenched. Cf. the modern soak^ * drink to excess,* and soaker, 

* habitual drunkard.* 

71 Spongy, * In the condition of a moistened sponge.* 

72 Quell. * Murder*; used here perhaps to avoid the harsher word. 

73 Mettle, Once a variant for * metal * ; now carrying only the meta- 
phoric significance of that term. 

74 Received. * Allowed, accepted without challenge.* 
77 Other, Here adverbial, equivalent to * otherwise.* 

80 Corporal agent. * Bodily agency.* 

81 Mock the time. Having taken the larger resolution, Macbeth is 
ready now to try even keeping his face free from the crime. Cf. 
1, V. 60-65. 

ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

The Folio stage direction reads ** Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a 
Torch before him.** Since torch means sometimes the bearer of a torch, 
as trumpet the man whose duty it is to blow one, the editors have 
changed the reading. Of course torch may still mean in this case torch- 
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bearer. But since the word is not used in that sense in the next stage 
direction, 1. 9 below, it is probably not here. 

4 Husbandry, * Frugality.* Thrifty folk often went to bed, in 
Shakespeare's times, to save the candle. Banquo pretends to find evi- 
dence that the denizens of heaven have now done the same. Of course 
Banquo's language is only a rather literary way of remarking ' It is 
all over cloudy.' 

5 lake thee that too, ** Banquo hands to Fleance something else, a 
sword-belt or dagger, not lest he might be tempted to use them, but 
I)ecause in a friend's house he was perfectly secure." — Clark and Wright, 
Why then on seeing a torch and hearing footsteps, does he want his 
sword again ? 

Thee, Pronounced by Abbott (§212) certainly a dative ; though there 
is no apparent reason why it may not be recognized as a case of the weak 
nominative in thee^ which he there discusses. 

6 Heavy, Here of active meaning: * bringing heaviness,' * drowsy.' 
8-9 Banquo prays that certain thoughts may be restrained in him, 

not because they are accursed or criminal, but because nature gives way 
to them sometimes in sleep. 

14 Largess, * A munificent, kingly gift * ; enhanced here by great. 
The king has sent a lump present, probably a full purse of gold, to be 
distributed among Macbeth'^ servants. 

Offices, * Rooms or quarters appropriated to domestics.' The word 
has been unnecessarily tinkered to "officers." **It is of little conse- 
quence whether the largess went to the servants, or the servants' hall." 
— Knight; quoted by Furness. 

15 Withal, • With.' Cf, Note on I. iii. 57. above. 

16 Shut up, Banquo, having been the King's escort to this castle, 
naturally serves as his chamberlain, hence sees the King in bed for the 
night. The King, after assigning his presents, and giving expression 
to his royal satisfaction, relapsed into silence, and beckoned his attend- 
ant to withdraw. It seems possible, in spite of the shift of tenses, to 
take '*shut" thus, as an intransitive preterite, in the sense of * finished 
the interview,' 'concluded.' It is perhaps better to regard *' shut" as 
a participle, with ' is ' to be supplied, making the meaning ' has given 
himself up to,' ' is absorbed in,' his unlimited content. 

18 Became the servant to defect, * Had to play the servant to defi- 
cient means.' 
■ 19 Which, The antecedent of course is will. 

Should free have wrought, Schmidt takes free here as a modifier of 
the predicate, that is, as an adverb, but the sense does not suffer if it is 
construed as belonging to the subject, like ' which else should have 
wrought unhindered.' Wrought y variant since Anglo-Saxon times for 
* worked,' shows an elegant intransitive use of the idea. 

AlVs well. The meaning that we know Banquo wishes to express 
would require 'was*; and that indeed may be the form. Cf, ''All's 
too weak " (I. ii. 15), and 22 of scene ii. below. 

22 We can entreat an hour to serve, ** When wc can prevail upon 
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an hour of your time to be at our service. Macbeth's language is here 
that of exaggerated courtesy. Now that the crown is within his grasp 
he seems to adopt the royal ' we' by anticipation." — Clark and Wright, 
Some editors think *' we" means nothing more than *you and 1/ but 
apparently fail to note that in such sense it would beg the question in 
the second clause following, — ** if you would grant the time." 

23 Upon that business, * The business that those persons suggest 
or stand for.' On account of mental intensity the demonstrative pro- 
noun is attracted from its proper construction with one noun into agree- 
ment with another. This is often seen in Latin ; as, for illorum in^ 
imicitia^ * the enmity of those persons,' we are apt to find ilia immicitia, 
* that enmity.' 

25 If you shall cleave to my consent, ** If you shall ^restnts the con- 
dition in rather different form from if you tuill. It puts the emphasis 
upon the actual taking of Macbeth's side by Banquo." — Manly, The 
use of •* consent " for * party,* * cause,' with the hint of needed stead- 
fastness after change, subtly hxxi strongly allies itself with the first sug- 
gestion. 

When *tis. * When the consent or party is in existence.' 

Z% Franc hised, ** Unstained, innocent." — Schmidt, But there 
seems besides some participial value, like * freed from the chance or 
risk of conscience burdens, * given the warrant of enfranchisement,' 
in the word. 

Clear. * From imputations of treachery or disloyalty.* 

31 IVhen my drink is ready. ** The night-cup, as Elwin says, an 
habitual indulgence of the time ; but surely Lady Macbeth will under- 
stand this message as relating to a far different matter." — Manly, Lady 
Macbeth is the presiding genins. Her will is palpable everywhere, 
insistent, irresistible. She ^one will determine when the time has come 
to strike. 

33 Is this a dagger, ** A delusion appearing after the manner of the 
Highland second-sight, which sees e. g. a shroud round the image of a 
man who will soon be slain." — Moberly ; quoted by Sprague. ''This 
dagger is not, as Macbeth assumes, simply * a dagger of the mind, pro- 
ceeding from the heat-oppressed brain,' but an apparition coming and 
vanishing, as the witches themselves do, and that consequently it ought 
to be actually presented, as indeed it used to be. It is a phantom 
raised by the witches to draw Macbeth on to his conclusion." — Sheridan 
KnowUs; quoted by Rolfe. 

36 Fatal, Perhaps * ordered, sent by fate,' but better taken in the 
active sense, of * fate-brin|png,' 'showing me my f ate '; r/*. ** fatal 
bellman " (II. ii. 3, below). Macbeth hopes till the last to be prevented 
from committing the murder he has promised to attempt. 

44, 45 * My eyes are either made fools of, in relation to the other 
senses, or they alone perceive reality.' 

46 Dudgeon, ' Wooden haft or handle *; called so because often 
made of boxwood, or because carved in wavy ridges to assist firm 
grasping. 
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Gouts, ** Drops, from the French goutie, and, according to stage- 
tradition, so pronounced." — Clark and Wright. 

48 Informs. '* Gives information. Cf. I. v. 34." — Clark and 
IVrigkt, The sense seems rather * takes shape/ * assumes a form.* 
Shakespeare was fond of such generalizing intransitive meanings. 

49 The one half world, * Our hemisphere.* 

50-56 * There is nothing normal seemingly left alive. Everything 
that now goes on is perverse and hideous. Dreams take advantage of 
the helplessness of the sleeper, to abuse his mind with wicked sentiments 
and visions. Abroad, only witchcraft, lust, and murder are at work.* 
Such are the sentiments, in kind, by which Macbeth finds his conscious- 
ness possessed. To realize the degree, the imaginative intensity with 
which these weird and monstrous impressions nold him will* require 
some study. 

Pale Hecate's offerings, * Sacrifices to Hecate,' — a triform divinity, 
potent especially in Hades; *' supposed to send nocturnal demons and 
phantoms from the lower world, and to teach sorcery and witchcraft; 
wandering with the souls of the dead, and evoking at her approach the 
whinings and howlings of dogs. The things offered to her, with rites 
implied in * celebrates,' were dogs, honey, and black lambs." — Sprague, 
Pale is apparently an attempt to name the hue, now visual in Macbeth's 
thought, of this queen of the under world and of the dead. 

Alarumed. Not different from ' alarm'd,' which Shakespeare's usi^e 
might have permitted here. * Alarum' is a corruption of * alarm,' and 
is sometimes altered further to * larum.' 

54 Whose howl's his watch. ** Who marks the periods of his night- 
watch by howling, as the sentinel by a cry." — Clark and Wright, 

55 Tarquin*s ravishing strides, * Strides proper for a ravisher, like 
Tarquin.' •'Ravishing" is a participial noun, used adjectively (cf, 
*• fowling piece," a * piece adapted to, proper for, fowling*); and 
Tarquin is added, as a typic example of the genus. 

Strides \%Vo^t*s conjecture for ** sides," of the Folio, which almost all 
modern editors reject. The chief objection to the new reading has been 
the supposed inconsistency in ** strides" with ** moves like a ghost," — 
i, e. noiselessly. There is a way of stridin^j that is noiseless. ** Pope's 
emendation will seem happy to every cautious person who has stepped 
through a sick chamber, or any apartment in wnich there were sleepers 
whom he did not wish to wake, and who remembers how he did it."^ 
White; quoted by Fumess. 

59 The present horror, * This dreadful silence, — in which Nature 
seems dead, and only crime and evil are noiselessly astir.' 

Time. * This hour of murder.* 

60 Which, 'Which horror.* 
//. *' The time." 

Whiles, Cf I. V. 5. 

61 Gives, The Northern present indicative plural of this verb. In 
the Northern Dialect the inflection for the mood and the tense here used 
consists in adding -s to all persons in both numbers. Traces of this con- 
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jugation may be noted in the speech of uneducated North-of-England 
folk, or of their descendants, in forms like 'says 1/ *I says.* The 
third pers. indie, singular ending -x, in standard English, is the Northern 
form, which has displaced the original and proper -th. This of course 
lives yet in our ** solemn style." For a succinct statement concerning 
the Middle English Dialects see Lounsbury's or Emerson's History of 
the English Language. 

62 The bell invites me. It is hard to believe that anybody can fail to 
recognize in this Lady Macbeth 's summons (Cf. 1. 32, above). Yet 
some critics have insisted it is the striking of the clock. The dramatic 
loss, if this alone were heard by the audience, would be deplorable. 

63 Knell. " Alluding to the passing bell, which was formerly tolled as 
the person was dying." — Elwin; quoted by Fumess. 

SCENE II. 

3 Fatal bellman. It seems that the night-watchman, who cried the 
hour, the weather, the peace of the town, and reported deaths, and be- 
spoke the prayers of the devout for the passing soul, sometimes added 
another and far more unpleasant duty. John Webster, one of Shakes- 
peare's fellow playwrights, makes allusion to this {Duchess of Malfi^ 
IV. ii. 165-167), in the words of Bosola to the Duchess : *' I am the com- 
mon bellman, that usually is sent to condemned persons the night before 
they suffer." On ** fatal," cf. II. i. 36, above. 

** The owl has always been a bird of ill-omen since Christianity swept 
away the worship of Athene, and even before in Rome." — Chambers. 

5 Grooms. * Serving men.' Of course Shakespeare forces the con- 
ditions here somewhat, in not keeping about Duncan men of higher 
rank and trust {cf. Note on II. i. 16, above); but he must have Mac- 
beth kill these attendants later. 

6 Mock their charge with snores. * Declare by their snoring what 
a mockery is their sponsorship for the king's safety.' Charge may mean 
* responsibility ' or * that for which they are responsible, the comfort 
and security of the king. 

Drugged their possets. ** * Posset,' says Randle Holmes, Academy of 
Armourie^ b. iii. p. 84, * is hot milk poured on ale or sack, having sugar, 
grated bisket, and eggs, with other ingredients, boiled in it, which goes 
all to a curd.* " — Malone; quoted by Clark and Wright. This concoction, 
sometimes so thick as to be spoken of in old writers as eaten^ was taken 
as a night-cup, just before retiring. Macbeth 's reference, in II. i. 31, 
above (see Note), was undoubtedly to '* posset." 

Drugged can scarcely signify here anything less than that Lady Mac- 
beth has mixed with the '* ingredients,** mentioned above, an actual 
narcotic. There is small doubt that she put the drug, not in the wine 
served at the banquet, but in the possets only ; and that the king's 
posset received no share. 

7 Death and nature. ' The vital forces, in each groom, and the 
stupefying power of the drug.' But ** death " and ** nature" are both 
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apparently personified. The whole clause is clearly introduced to 
indicate the degree of the drugging, "that" being equivalent to * so 
that/ or almost * to the extent that.' 

About them, * Over them/ as to determine possession. 

10 The attempt and not the deed, * The attempt without, ending 
short of, the deed'; or 'the attempt interrupted, not the deed accom- 
plished/ The punctuation of the Folio, followed in the text, supports 
this sense. 

XI Confounds, * Ruins,' * destroys'; a common meaning of the word 
in Shakespeare, now lost except in ** imprecations." 

20 Sorry, Usually passive, but here active, — * pain-causing.' 

22 These persons are surely not the drugged grooms, hence must be 
the sons of the King. We may thus, with Hunter, take * * there " as 
referring to '* the second chamber," and not as the expletive. 

24 Addressed them, 'Applied themselves.' "Them" is a relic of 
an old use of personal pronouns in lieu of reflexives, until the need 
was supplied by present specific forms. Datives and accusatives of this 
sort are now obsolete, though heard in patois phrases like ' I made me 
a boat '; * I went in and warmed me.' 

27 Hangman, Used often generically as 'executioner.' Cf, "The 
hangman's axe" (Mer, of Ven.^ IV. i. 125). " It is applied jocosely to 
Cupid in Much Ado, III. 2. ii: " the little hangman dare not shoot at 
Yarn,"— Rolf e, 

28 Listening their fear. " Listening in Elizabethan English could 
either take a direct object, as here, or be used with to^ as we now use 
iC^Manly, 

37 Ravelled. * Tangled.' 

Sleave, " Sleave-silk, the same as floss-silk. Florio has ' Bauella, any 
kind of sleaue or raw silk,' and * Bauellare : to rauell as raw silke.' " — 
Clark and Wright, 

39 Nature* s second course . * The substantial course at the table that 
Nature furnishes,' food being the first. " In Shakespeare's time, an^^ 
earlier, the second course in feasts was that in which was served the 9 
most solid and nourishing dishes. Occasionally there were four courses 
in a great feast, but usually only three, of which the first consisted 
mainly of entries ; the second, mainly of roasts, etc. ; the third, of 
pastry and confections." — Manly. 

42 Glamis ; Cawdor. * Glamis ' is remembered now as the ancient 
and perhaps reverenced title, succeeded to by Macbeth in innocence. 
Under the name of Cawdor he has dallied with temptation, committed 
murder, and begun to bear the burdens of remorse. His frenzied mind 
revolts from the climax of titles that he has heard the witches, and Lady 
Macbeth (I. v. 53), pronounce, — * the ICing^ now to be crowned, shall 
sleep no more.' Plain 'Macbeth' answers very well instead. Even 
Lady Macbeth seems not to have room in her mind now to realize that 
the goal of kingship has been reached. 

40 Brainsickly, * Madly,' with some suggestion of effeminacy 
and freakishness : * in a manner arguing sickliness of brain.' 
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Cf, 11. 54, 55, below. Shakespeare often uses adjectives in -iy 
adverbially. 

47 Witness, ** Evidence. Used now only of the person who gives 
evidence." — Clark and Wright, 

49 The emphasis upon * * there " must not be overlooked. 

50 Gild, ** Often used of smearing with blood, because both blood 
and gold were called red." — Manly, 

57 Guilt, The Elizabethan taste for puns was such that it did not 
always seem flippant to use them in serious moments. Were this sen- 
tence encountered in the writings of Lamb or Hood, its sensational 
character could not be doubted. In other words, the serious and the 
comic in literature and diction have been more completely differentiated 
since this play was written. Shakespeare's healthy mind must have 
permitted rather than intended this quibble here. 

62 Multitudinous seas, ** As admirably descriptive as Homer's 
iroXv^Xo^crjSou) ^aKdffffri%. One can almost hear in it the sound of the 
sea with its numberless waves." — Rolfe, And there is very much be- 
besides. Macbeth surely does not say '* seas " because he is thinking 
of waves, but of the vast deserts of water that make up ** all great 
Neptune's ocean." 

Incarnadine. * Change to a red color.* ** The word is also found 
in An Antidote against Melancholy ^ 1 661, where it appears as the name 
of a red wine in * A Song of Cupid Scorned ' : * In love, 'tis true with 
Spanish wine, Or the French juice, Incarnadine,*" — Collier; quoted 
by Furness. 

63 Making the green one red. The Folio shows a comma after one^ 
and some editors insist that the sense thus is better than if we put the 
the comma after *' green," — or, what is the same thing, omit it alto- 
gether. It seems not difficult to decide which meaning Shakespeare 
had in mind. 

6a Shame, Intransitive here : ' am ashamed.' 

60 Retire we. An old hortatory use of the first person plural, surviv- 
ing from Anglo-Saxon times ; replaced now by ' let us * with the infini- 
tive of the given verb. Cf, ' Sit we down ' (Ham. I. i. 33). 

68 Constancy, * Firmness.' * It was once your attendant, but now 
has left you.* 

70 Nightgown, Not a * bed-garment,' but a * dressing-gown,' which 
was put on after rising from bed, where no clothing was worn. The 
discovery of Macbeth and his wife here, fully dressed, would furnish 
unequivocal evidence that they, ever since the banquet, have been 
** watchers " 

72 Poorly, * Shabbily.* " Without spirit, dejectedly."— 5i:AwiV/. 

73 To know my deed, * For knowing,' * if I am to know.' Cf, 
Abbott, § 357. 

' Twere best not know myself. * It were best to lose consciousness 
and memory of what I am.' 
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SCENE III. 

z Here's a knocking indeed. It is time for the King's party to be 
stirring. Macduff and Lennox, who are come to arouse them, have 
just knocked at the castle gate for the fifth time. The last summons, 
which is as loud of course and startling as can well be made, brings out 
the porter, who fumbles, hesitates, and gabbles. ** Without this scene 
Macbeth's dress cannot be shifted, nor his hands washed. To give a 
rational space for the discharge of these actions was this scene thought 
of." — Capell; quoted by Furness. 

The stage must be occupied in the interim of Macbeth's delay, and 
of course by some one who shall talk. The castle porter, still maudlin 
from last night's carouse, which the king's largess (II. i. 14) has made 
possible, is the foreknown, predestined means. This initial aspect of 
the artistic situation it is well to recognize. But it is one item only, and 
by no means the chief. 

2 Porter of hell-gate, ** Whether on account of the passages in 
Vergil {^neid, vi. 400, viii. 296), or in order to provide a counterpart to 
St. Peter, or merely because a porter was an indispensable functionary, 
hell was commonly spoken of as having a porter, and his name was 
generally given as Cerberus ! The old Miracle Plays may have had 
much to do with making the Porter a familiar figure." — Manly, 

Should have. * Would be bound to have.' 

Old. Slang, for * incessant,' * lively'; not unlike the modern ** hot." 

5 Of plenty. That is,* of ruinously low prices.' 

Come in time^ — i. e, * since I chance to be right on hand.' Said, 
apparently, with bucolic appositeness, like '* just in time," heard to-day 
in New England as the salutation of a group to a new-comer : when the 
implied timeliness amounts to nothing more than * since we are here 
waiting.' 

6 Napkins enow. * Handkerchiefs enough.' 

7, 8 In the other devil's name. ** Probably he was trying to think of 
Belial (as Hales and Nicholson suggest), but is too befuddled to re- 
member the name. A dash after in would make this clearer." — Manly. 

Equivocator. ** Warburton believed this to be an allusion to the 
Jesuits, * the inventors of the execrable doctrine of equivocation * ; and 
Malone thought that it had * direct reference to the doctrine of equivoca- 
tion avowed by Henry Garnet, Superior of the order of Jesuits in Eng- 
land, on his trial for the Gunpowder Treason, on the 28th of March, 
1606, and to his detestable perjury on that occasion, or, as Shakespeare 
expresses it, * to his swearing in both scales against either scale '; that 
is, flatly and directly contradicting himself on oath." — Rolfe. As the 
Jesuits were believed to be forever treasonably working for the over 
throw of the Protestant monarchy in England, always ** for God's sake," 
the next clause strongly bears out the foregoing explanation. 

10, I Z Could not equivocate to heaven. 'Ashe did,' that is, * to his 
judges on earth.' This is certainly the meaning if Shakespeare really 
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had the Garnet trial in mind, and expected his audience to recognize the 
reference. Otherwise, the meaning would be * was not able to gain 
heaven by his equivocating/ 

13 English tailor come hither. Tailors as a class were believed to 
cabbage the cloth of customers. '* The joke against tailors is an old 
one. Scot (Discovery of Witchcraft, Book vii. ch. 12, ed. 1584) says 
of Samuel's apparition ' Belike he had a new mantell made him in 
heauen : and yet they saie Tailors are skantie there, for that their con* 
sciences are so large here.' " — Clark and Wright. 

13, 14 For stealing out of a French hose. Seemingly from one placed 
in the English tailor's hands to be repaired. French hose, or such as 
were made in the French fashion, were often of a 'round' or * wide ' 
variety. ** Hose," here singular. 

15 Roast , goose. The pun on each of these words is evident. Clark 
and Wright consider it necessary to comment thus on the latter word : 
* ' The tailor's smoothing iron is so called because its handle is like the 
neck of a goose." 

20 However unconhdent has been the porter's theory as to where 
he is and what gate he is importuned to open, his plea now for the usual 
tip shows no dreaminess or incertitude. 

41 Morrow. * Morning '; represents the Anglo-Saxon tnorgen^ both 
in form and meaning. 

43 Timely. * Early.' 

47 Physics. * Doctors,' 'cures by administering /A^«V, or medicine.' 

49 Limited service. * Duty specifically assigned. 

54 Prophesying. * Prediction,' * foreboding.' 

55 Combustion. ''Conflagration, used metaphorically for 'social 
confusion.' Cotgrave has : Combustion : f. combustion . . . also, 
a tumult. Raleigh, in his Discourse of War in General (Works, viii. 
p. 276) says * Nevertheless, the Pope's absolving of Richard Duke of 
York from that honest oath which he had given . . . brought all 
England into an horrible combustion.* " — Clark and Wright. 

56 Obscure. Here active in meaning, * mysterious,' * enigmatical.' 
The word is considered by Schmidt as equivalent to * living.in the dark,' 
and by Manly as ' affecting darkness or obscurity,* but seems to carry 
besides some suggestion of the owl's relation to Minerva, and of its 
sharing, bafflingly to man, her secrets. 

57, 58 " Earthquakes were often spoken of as if the result of the 
earth's being afflicted with ague and leyer.**^Manly, 

59, 60 Cannot parallel a fellow, * Cannot furnish among parallels 
an equal.' ** Fellow " is to be understood as indicating the effect and 
not the object of the verb-action, and as amounting to an accusative of 
measure. 

61, 62 ** The meaning is, * heart cannot conceive nor tongue name 
thee.' Observe the omission of 'neither' before 'tongue,' and the 
accumulated negatives, * nor,* ' cannot,' ' nor.' " — Clark and Wright. 
We have here another instance of the " respective construction " (cf. 
I. iii. 60, and Note), but in transposed or reciprocal order. 
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63 Confusion, 'Destruction'; the noun idea corresponding to con- 
found {cf, II. ii. 11), here personified. 

65, 60 *' Perhaps the expression here is purposely confused, to in- 
dicate the agitation of Macduff." — Manly. 

68, 69 Destroy your sight with a new Gorgon, ** Shakespeare proba- 
bly derived his knowledge of the Gorgon's head from Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, Bk. V. 189-210, where it is related how Perseus turned his 
enemies to stone by making them look on it." — Clark and Wright, 

73 Death^s counterfeit, * Portrait or copy patterned upon Death as 
its original.' 

75 DoonCs image, * Judgment day in miniature.' 

70, 77 * Rise from your beds as from your graves at the resurrection, 
and move hither like ghosts, to match, to be in keeping with, this 
horror.* 

Sprites. Originally a variant of ** spirits." 

'j^ Parley, 'Conference*; used, with "hideous trumpet," which 
refers of course to the excited ringing of the bell, as a military figure. 

82 Repetition. Here, ' telling,' ' mention.' It is used by Shakes- 
peare in also its ordinary sense. 

88 Chance, * Happening.' 

90 Serious. * Of moment,' * untrivial.* 

Mortality. * Mortalness '; * this mortal life.* 

93 This vault. * This dingy and dismal cellar of the world.' 

99 Badged. ** Marked as with a badge.'* — Schmidt, 

Z08 Expedition, * Haste.* 

Z09 Outrun. Present usage prefers * outran,* which was the Anglo- 
Saxon preterit sing, stem, * outrun * being the plural. We use both in 
forming the past tense of ring^ and sing. 

110 Laced. ** Thought by some to convey a definite image of * little 
winding streams, like lace-work,* 'little wavy patterns*; but probably 
it is no more definite than * trimmed,' * ornamented,' would be." — Manly, 

ZZ4 Unmannerly breeched. * Clothed about, as breeches clothe, but 
unconventionally, unbecomingly.' 

ZZ9 Argument. * Subject, theme of conversation.' 

12 z Auger 'hole, ' Hole that even an auger might make.* 

123 The stress of contrast on " our** should not be missed. There 
is some suggestion in *' brewed '* that the weeping that these princes 
see is not to their minds involuntary. 

123, Z24 Were there more virile energy in Malcolm's nature, we 
might believe he means to give expression to his sorrow, not passively, 
but in deeds. But, as has been already (I. ii. 3-5) indicated to us, there 
is little power of martial resistance or resolution in this young man. 
The sense then seems merely ' our great grief, which will on due realiza- 
tion agitate us, has not yet begun to stir. 

The general effect of these asides, while Lady Macbeth is tended and 
removed, is to indicate that the fear of the sons is intenser than their 
grief, as also to prevent our thinking them heartless because undemon- 
strative, whilo others weep. 
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125 Naked frailties, ' Frail nakednesses, — susceptible half-clothed 
bodies.' The author reminds us again (cf, 1. 16, above) that it is cold 
o' nights in Scotland, and supplies a motive for closing this important 
scene. All the characters now on the stage are wearing *' night-gowns " 
only. ** Frail" is of course equivalent here to * liable to take cold.' 

127 Question, * Investigate/ mainly by questioning. C/» inqttest, 

Z29 Thence, * In the strength from which.' 

130 Pretence, * Design/ * complete, deliberate purpose.* 

132 Briefly. Either during a short interval, or after one. With 
''put on" it has the first of these meanings. Were the word used 
with ** meet," it would have the latter. 

Manly readiness, *' As in Shakespeare * unready ' is equivalent to 
* half-clad,' so here ' manly readiness ' means complete clothing and 
armor such as befits men, in opposition to the preceding ' naked inSl" 
tits.* "—Delius, 

136 Easy. For the adverbial use of adjectives cf, Abbott, § i. 

139 There*s daggers. The best writers of Shakespeare's century use 
is preferably thus with a following plural subject. 

Near, This is in form the comparative of near, being the Anglo- 
Saxon n/ar for ' neah-ra ' and may have its proper meaning here. 

140-142 *' Suspecting this murder to be the work of Macbeth, Mal- 
colm thinks it could have no purpose but what himself and his brother 
equally stand in the way of ; that the * murderous shaft ' must pass 
through them to reach its mark." — Hudson. 

143 Not dainty of leave-taking, ' Not scrupulous about expressing 
our acknowledgments to our host.' 

144 Shift away. * Get off by equivocation or deceit.' ** In the 
word ' shift * quiet or stealthy motion is implied." — Clark and IVright, 
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3 Sore, *' An emphatic word meaning both sad and dreadful, from 
Anglo-Saxon sdr, grievous, painful; connected with the German sehr. 
Compare Genesis 1. 10, ' a sore lamentation '; Psalm Ixxi. 20, ' sore 
troubles.* As an adverb it is very common in our Bible. The Scotch 
sair is still used in much the same sense as ' sore ' once was in England." 
— Clark and IVright. 

4 Trifled former knowings. * Made trifles of things before known. * 

5 Act. * Acting '; * behavior.' The whole sentence is conceived of 
course in metaphors of the stage. 

6 Threaten. That is, * to abolish or destroy.* 

Bloody, Active in meaning ; * causing, inclined to, bloodshed.' 

7 Travelling. ** The first and second folios read * travailing.* It 
was corrected in the third folio (1664). Modern usage has assigned a 
separate spelling to each signification of the word, which in Shakes- 

Eeare's time was written indifferently either way, and used with a com- 
ination of both meanings. Here in the writer's thoughts ' travailing ' 
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or * travelling ' meant * painfully struggling on his way. ' " — Clark ana 
Wright. 

Lamp. Of course, * the sun.' The word was much newer and more 
dignified in Shakespeare's days than now. This line condenses an im- 
portant incident from Holinshed : ** For the space of .vj. moneths to- 
gither after this haynous murder thus committed, there appeared 
no sunne by day, nor moone by night in any parte of the realme, but 
stil was the skie couered with continual clowdes, and sometimes suche 
outragious windes arose with lightnings and tempestes, that the people 
were in great feare of present destruction." 

8 Predominance, A word once applied astrologically to a planet while 
its influence is superior. *' Darkness, the thought is, may be caused 
either by the predominance of night or the withdrawal of day ; have 
these dark deeds given night the ascendency, or have they driven day 
away in shame ? ** — Manly, 

12 Towering, *' Particularly applied to cartain hawks which tower 
aloft, soar spirally to a station high in the air, and thence swoop upon 
their prey.** — Dyce; quoted by Furness. ** Place " is the name given in 
falconry to the ** station" referred to by Dyce. That an owl whose 
prey is mice should soar above a falcon and hawk at it, is a marvel 
truly. The original hint in Holinshed is less extreme, — ** There was a 
Sparhauke also strangled by an Owle." 

15 Minions of their race. * Most petted, best cared for, so having 
best reason to be docile and like their keepers, of all their kind.' 

x6 l^urned wild. ** Turned " may be either verb or participle, but is 
better taken as the former. The idiom is the same as the modern, one as 
turn gray y turn Protestant^ etc., and properly indicates a lasting change. 

x8 Eat, The preterit form of this verb. Ate nowhere occurs (see 
Bartlett), The suggestion is again from Holinshed. ** Monstrous 
sightes also that were seene within the Scottishe kingdome that yeare were 
these, horses in Lothian being of singuler beautie and swiftnesse, did eate 
their owne flesh, and would in no wise taste any other meate." 

21 The suggestiveness in now should not be overlooked. 

24 Pretend, * Intend, propose*; cf. pretence (II. iii. 130, above). 

Suborned, * Bribed to commit crime.* The modern meaning of 
suborn, 'induce to commit perjury,* is also found in Shakespeare. 

27 Still, " ProbaI)ly * always,' but this is one of the passages illustra- 
ting the transition to the meaning it now has." — Manly. 

28 Ravin. ** Devour voraciously ; either up or down may follow it, 
as is the case also with swallow^ eat^ etc.** — Sprague, 

31 Scone, The crowning-place of Scottish kings, believed to have 
been the ancient capital of the Picts, and situated about two miles north 
of Perth. From here in 1296, the "stone of Destiny," on which 
Duncan and Macbeth had been crowned, was removed by Edward I. 
to Westminster Abbey. On this, as the seat of the British Coronation 
Chair, all the kings and queens of England have since been crowned. 

Holinshed refers to Macbeth's crowning thus : ** Hauing a companie 
About him of such as he had made priuie to his enterpryce, he caused 
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himself to be proclaymed king, and foorthwith went vnto Scone, where 
by common consent, he rece3rued the inuesture of the kingdome accord- 
ing to the accustomed maner." 

33 Colme-kill, The kill or * cell * of St. Columba, now called lona, 
a small island of the Hebrides group, a few miles south of Staffa. ** It 
was once the most important spot of the whole cluster of British Isles. 
It was inhabited by Druids previous to the year 563, when Colum 
M'Felim M'Fergus, afterwards called St. Columba, landed and began to 
preach Christianity. A monastery was soon established, and a noble 
cathedral built, of which the ruins still remain. The reputation of these 
establishments extended over the whole Christian world for some cen- 
turies, and devotees of rank strove for admission into them ; the records 
of royal deeds were preserved there, and there the bones of kings re- 
posed. All the monarchs of Scotland, from Kenneth III. to Macbeth 
inclusive — that is, from 973 to 1040 — were buried there. In the ceme- 
tery, among the monuments of the founders and of many subsequent 
abbots, are three rows of tombs, said to be those of the Scottish, Irish, 
and Norwegian kings, in number reported to be forty-eight.'* — Knight, 
There is a tradition, however, that the body of Macbeth was never 
admitted to this sacred burying-place. 

Holinshed speaks thus of Duncan's burial : " The bodie of Duncane 
was firste conueyed vnto Elgyne, and there buried in kingly wise, but 
afterwardes it was remoued and conueyed vnto Colmekill, and there 
layd in a sepulture amongst his predecessours in the yeare after the birth 
of our Sauiour 1040." 

35 Will you to Scone, ** In English of Shakespeare's, and for several 
centuries earlier, after an auxiliary verb the verb of motion was [often] ■ 
not expressed, but implied. The direction was expressed by the prep- 
osition to ox from, or by an adverb : cf. thither , 1. 36." — Manly, 

36 To Fife, ** Macduff was Thane of Fife. While he thus returned 
home, instead of assisting, like Ross, at Macbeth's coronation, he aroused 
the first suspicion of the new king against himself." — Delius, 

38 Macduff is inclined to spare speech, yet will not forego some hint 
of the sentiments which possess him. When he has finished his first 
sentence, he does not expect to say anything further. After adieu he is 
prompted to venture another enigmatic clause, which he naturally con- 
structs with the earlier idea. We frequently in conversation attach 
qualifying or amplifying afterthoughts, in this way, to finished periods. 

40 Benison, * Blessing*; from the French ^^«w^«, representing the 
Latin benedictio^ which we have borrowed in * benediction.* 

41 ** The old man rightly judges Ross as a mere time-server." — 
Chambers. But this line seems rather the language of an optimistic old 
man who hopes that the evil days, such as he has seen, will not come 
back. So, apparently, he blesses Ross not only as one of whom he is 
fond, but also as one not likely to resist the new order of things. 
Withal, he includes in his benediction the whole class to which Ross 
belongs, and from which he undoubtedly hints Magdufif would b^ ex- 
cluded. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

I Glamis, all. When the play opened Macbeth was not yet a Thane, 
but, like Banquo, merely a general. By Sinel's death, which must have 
occurred within a day or two of the battle with Macdonwald and Sweno 
(I. iii. 71, and Note), he became de jure Thane of Glamis, but seems 
not to have come into formal possession of his father's estates and 
dignity until after the death of Duncan. 

4 Stand, * Be established,' * remain.' The idea of * stable equilib- 
rium,' as opposed to tottering, and falling, is the vital element in this 
figure. Cf, the same borrowed idea in "the agreement stands"; '*the 
meeting stands adjourned "; '* I stand corrected." 

7 Shine. * If actualities come into existence from them, from the 
powers they serve, in the way what they promised in their speeches 
shines on thee.' The reference is of course physically, and not meta- 
physically, to the crown. 

ZO Hush^ no more. Banquo checks even his thoughts on hearing 
now the signal of Macbeth's approach. This is the single moment of 
triumph that Shakespeare lets Macbeth enjoy. He is shown ** as 
king," wearing Duncan's crown, only in this scene. 

*' Sennet sounded x^ a pretty frequent stage direction. It indicates a 
definite set of notes on a trumpet, and announced the approach of per- 
sons of the highest rank." — Manly. Several commentators quote from 
Nares' Glossary upon this word, to the effect that it is different from 
flourish: ** Trumpets sound a flourish, and then a sennet." — Dekker's 
Satiromastix. 

13 All-thing. * In all respects or aspects.' The genuineness of the 
form is undoubted, and seems used as an adverbial accusative, like the 
colloquial " some ways," and the elevated "something" for somewhat 
(*' I something fear my father's wrath," Cymb. I. i. 86), and ** nothing " 
for 'not at all* (** Nothing afeard of what thyself didjst make," I. iii. 
96, above). 

14 Solemn. "Formal, official. See Tit. Andr., 11. i. 112: * My 
lord, a solemn hunting is in hand.*" — Clark and Wright. 

15, 16 ** Note the elegant courtesy : Macbeth uses the word * request* 
but Banquo says * command.' " — Sprague. 

Which. Often used with the. It refers here to the general idea of 
imposing demands, just said. 

21 Still. * Invariably,* * always.' 

Grave and prosperous, * Well-weighed and ensuring success.' Good 
instances of passive and active adjective meanings respectively. 

25 The better. * Faster than his usual speed by that difference ' 
**The" is an adverb of degree of difference, as in "the more, the 
merrier." The full sense here is ' I shall be an hour or two late, unless 
my horse surpasses his usual speed in going such a distance by that 
amount of time.' 
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29 Bestowed. "Settled, placed. Cf. Othello, III. i. 57, and III. vi. 
24, of this play." — Clark and Wright, 

32 Invention. Collectively for * fabrications/ * invented stories.' 

33 Therewithal. * Along with that.* There stands as the adverbial 
relative to that in the line preceding, while the latter word, in turn a 
relative, represents the three matters of ** bestowed," "not-confessing," 
and ** filling with inventions." 

Cause of state. ' Affairs of state.' 

35 ** Fleance does not appear in this scene. He has already been 
introduced in II. i., where anyone would have done as well as he, except 
for the fact that his existence must be made familiar to the audience 
before he is made so important as he becomes in III. iii." — Manly. 

42 The sweeter welcome. As in 1. 25 above, the is a relative adverb, 
corresponding to an implied "the" in the clause following. *I will 
release you from the formality of my presence, to make our intercourse 
at the banquet the rarer and sweeter by that amount of separation.' 
** Welcome" may be adjective here, but is probably substantive, in 
which case ** society" must be constructed in a dative relation, * f or 
society.' 

43 While, 'Until'; a not uncommon meaning of the word. Cf» 
Abbott, % 137. 

'* God be with you is the origin of * Good-bye'; the intermediate 
stages are * God be wi'ye.' ' God bwi' ye,* * God bwye.' For the varia- 
tion in the first syllable cf. * God-speed * and ' Good-speed.* Observe 
the requirements of the meter here." — Manly. 

47» 48 ' To be thus in kingship is nothing, except, unless, to be 
safely so.* ** But" is also taken, by Abbott and others, as potential of 
the finite verb repeated, without the negative : * but to be safely thus (is 
something).* Cf. Abbott, § 385. 

The material in Holinshed, from which Shakespeare drew, is this : 
"Shortly after, hebeganne to shewe what he was, in steede of equitie 
practising crueltie. For the pricke of conscience (as it chaunceth euer 
in tyrantes, and suche as attayne to any astate by vnrightuous meanes) 
caused him euer to feare, least he should be serued of the same cuppe, 
as he had ministered to his predecessour. The woordes also of the 
three weird sisters, wold not out of his mind, which as they promised 
him the kingdome, so lykewise did they promise it at the same time 
vnto the posteritie of Banquho.'* 

49 Royalty of nature. " Royal, or kingly, nature. So we say 
* nobility of nature.' " — Clark attd Wright. 

50 Would. Cf. I. vii. 34, and Note. 

51 To, ' In addition to.' 

SSt 5^ ** Compare Antony and Cleopatra, II. iii. 19-22. This is 
borrowed from North's Plutarch, Antonius (p. 926, 11. 8-10) ' For thy 
demon, said he (that is to say, the good angell and spirit that keepeth 
thee) is afraid of his : and being couragious and high when he is alone, 
becommeth fearfuU and timorous when he cometh neare vnto the other.* 
For 'genius,* see Julius Caesar, II. i. 65." — Clark and Wright, 
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62 With, Present usage would require * by.* 

63 Macbeth has apparently no children, but seems to have had his 
mind much of late upon an heir. Cf. I. vii. 72. The children of 
which Lady Macbeth has just spoken (11. 54-56 of the same scene) were 
born in an earlier marriage. 

64 Filed, The proper and original form of * defile,* which is a 
mongrel from the Anglo-Saxon f^an (from /w/, ' foul *), and the Latin 
intensive prefix de, 

66 Rancours, * Bitter regrets,' * condemnation and remorse.* 
Vessel of my peace, * Conscience,* which holds all the peace man has. 

67 Eternal jewel, * Immortal spirit.* 

71 Champion me. Not 'challenge me to fight in single combat,* 
since Macbeth is himself the challenger, but * be champion to me, 
against me.* 

To the utterance, * To the bitter end,* until one or both of the com- 
batants have fallen : the Anglicized form of h Voutrance, 

79 Passed in probation with you, * * Proved to you in detail, point 
by point. The word * passed * is used in the same sense as in the 
phrase * pass in review.* '* — Clark and Wright, 

80 Borne in hand, * Deceived by representations not intended to be 
true.* 

82 Notion, * Intelligence,* * understanding.* 
. 87 Gospelled, * Transformed by the gospel,* * inspired by the gospel 
spirit.* 

94 Valued file, * List showing not only names but values.* * Value 
file * would have been, historically, more correct. Compare ** price 
list,** with ** priced catalogue." 

By an old instinct of Aryan language we may form adjectives by com- 
bining an adjective and noun, as ' ox-eye daisy. Adjuncts of this variety 
are common in Sanskrit, and are called by the grrammarians " possessive 
compounds,** since equivalent to a phrase with * having * ; as, * having 
eyes like oxen,* in the example just given. By a later instinct, appearing 
as early as the Beowulf, we add the ending -d or ^ed to the adjective, as 
* oxeyed Juno.* Such expressions seem sometimes to postulate a verb, 
as here to eye, i, e,, * to provide with eyes,* but do not really do so. So, 
also, as here, of single terms. 

96 Housekeeper, * Guard, or keeper, of a house.' 

99 Addition, Cf, I. iii. 106, and Note. 

** It seems more natural to connect * from * with 'particular,' which 
involves the idea of distinction, than with ' distinguishes,' 1. 95, which 
is used absolutely in the sense of * defines.* *' — Clark and Wright, 

99, 100 The bill that writes them all alike, * The unvalued file,* or 
' catalogue,* of 1. 91. 

ZOZ File, Not without some suggestion of * rank,' as well as ' list *; a 
punning suggestion borne out by the next line. 

Z04 Whose execution. * Execution of which.* Objective genitives 
like this are very common, and should be distinguished carefully from 
' subjective genitives,* and true possessives. 
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X05 Grapples, An extravagant figure, and doubtless intended by the 
author to seem such. Cf, Hamlet^ I. iii. 63. 

Z06 Wear our health. There is a subjective element of * maintain- 
ing,' or * controlling,* in the word, as in ** he wears his honors grace- 
fully/* Cf. " I wore my life to spend upon his haters" {Ant. and C, 
V. i. 8,) and ** If you could wear a mind as dark as thy fortune is " 
{Cymb., III. iv. 146). 

zo6y Z07 In. Metaphysical and figurative, like ^» y 'in his living*; 
* on his death.' 

ZI2 Tugged, ** Drawn and hauled about by fortune in my attempt to 
grapple with her." — Schmidt, 

115 Distance. A fencing figure. Cf. Rom, and J,^ II. iv. 22. 
Bloody distance is *' such a distance as mortal enemies stand at from 
each other, when their quarrel must be determined by the sword. The 
metaphor is continued in the next line. " — Steevens, quoted by Fumess. 

1X7 Nearest of life, *' The parts nearest to my life, the most vital 
part. ' — Chambers, 

ZZ9 Bid my will avouch it. * Command my will to acknowledge, or 
avow it '; meaning, of course, * command the realm to accept my will as 
the sufficient excuse and reason.' 

Z20 For, * On account of.* 

Z2Z Loves, *' Plural because more than one person is concerned; this 
is the regular usage of the time." — Manly, 

125 We shall. Not future. Used here because of the obligation 
consciously and resolutely assumed. 

128 I will advise you. '* This promise removes from the stage the 
conversation giving the dramatically unimportant directions for the mur- 
der." — Manly, ** Advise " means here, more exactly, * instruct.' 

Of course the author ordains Banquo's delay, in order to have the 
attack on him made under cover of the night. Banquohas, indeed, been 
caused to say that he shall return after dark, in order to make it dramat- 
ically practicable for Macbeth to post his assassins as soon as they would 
be unobserved. 

129 Acquaint, It is important to settle whether this infinitive de- 
pends upon the willoi the line preceding, or belongs to an independent 
** will," repeated or implied. I believe the latter can be supported, 
especially since it releases acquaint from the restriction of within this 
hour. It seems necessary to confine this modifier to the former verb; 
for, if we look ahead to the opening of scene iii., we find (11. 2-4) that 
no part of the promise here made has been fulfilled, till then, except 
what is comprised in the first ** will " clause. 

Spy 0* the time. These words have caused the commentators no end 
of trouble. It seems hardly possible to understand spy as meaning 
anything less than a person. Spy 0* the time should then signify a per- 
son who has found out and brings definite information when the time to 
strike has come. Cf, III. iii. 2-4, and Note. Some commentators under- 
stand spy in the sense of ' knowledge gained by spying,' but find no evi- 
dence outside of the present instance to support the view. 
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130 The moment on't, *' Moment" may be taken as the object of 
o\ or apparently of the preceding Tvith, The latter construction better 
suits the interpretation that the opening of scene iii. seems to demand. 

131 From, * Away, apart from.' 

Ahvays thought, 'It being always kept in mind'; a nominative ab- 
solute construction. The idea, as will be seen, is borrowed from Holin- 
shed: " He willed therefore the same Banquho with his sonne named 
Fleaunce, to come to a supper that he had prepared for them, which 
was in deede, as he had deuised, present death at the handes of certaine 
murtherers, whom he hyred to execute that deede, appoynting them to 
meete with the same Banquho and his sonne without the palayce as they 
returned to theyr lodgings, and there to slea them, so that he woulde not 
haue his house slaundered, but that in time to come he might clearehim- 
selfe, if any thing were layde to his charge vpon any suspition that 
might arise." 

132 Clearness, That is, * from imputation or suspicion.' 

Z33 Rubs, ** Hindrances, impediments, roughnesses, imperfections 
in the work. In a game of bowls, when a bowl was diverted from its 
course by an impediment, it was said to rub." — Clarh and Wright, 

137 Resolve, ** Free from doubt or perplexity and bring to a deter- 
mination." — Schmidt, 

139 Straight. 'Straightway.' 
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3 Attend, 'Await.' 

9 Sorriest. Again, as in II. ii. 20, of active meaning, — * sorrow- 
causing,' * painful.' 

Companions. "Companion," though of Latin origin, and properly a 
book-word, had often much the same meaning in Shakespearian English 
as " fellow" in its lower associations bears now, while " fellow" was 
capable of the best modem senses of " companion." We may hence 
suspect that " companion " is not used in its noblest meaning here. 

II Without, * Outside of,' ' beyond.' 

13 Scotched, " Cut, but not cut quite through." — White, 

14 Close. * The half-severed parts will unite again.' " Macbeth 
considers Duncan's sons so much as members of their Father that though 
he has cut off the old man, he has not entirely killed him, but he'll 
cement and close again in the lives of his sons." — Theobald; quoted by 
Furness. The scotched of the preceding line is Theobald's emendation 
for " scorched," ' skinned,' of the Folio, a reading not so well borne out 
by the present word. 

15 Former tooth. 'Tooth in its former state,' 'as it was at first.* 
A curious example of a predicate adjective, standing in the attributive 
position. 

z6 Frame of things. * The universe as framed, constructed after a 
plan.' 
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Both the worlds. * The celestial, and the terrestrial/ * heaven and 
earth.' 

Suffer, Used often of persons with the significance of * suffer death,' 
* perish,' as of Christ, '*the night before he suffered." The general 
sense seems to demand such a meaning here. 

20 Our peace, ** The Folio, * our peace ' ; but Macbeth had killed 
no one ^^/ for peace' sake. He killed Duncan for his place." — White, 
It does at first seem hard to approve this First Folio reading (all the 
others have *' place"). But we know that the murder of Duncan was 
the outcome of prolonged as well as intense envy and discontent. 
Furthermore, it seems impossible to recognize, as Shakespearian phrase, 
the second peace in this line if we reject the first. 

21 On the torture. ** ' Torture of the mind * is compared to the rack ; 
hence the use of the preposition • on.' " — Clark and Wright, 

22 Ecstacy, A degree word, applied by Shakespeare to emotions, 
when extreme, without reference to kind. 

23 Fitful, 'Characterized by delirium, or impulsive moods.' Cf, 
*' What's a fever but a fit of madness?" {Com. of Errors^ V, i. 76). 
Clark and Wright pronounce the word equivalent to * intermittent.* But 
it is not clear that Shakespeare wants a limiting or identifying adjective 
here, for his figure, rather than a qualifying one. Schmidt's suggestion 
of * full of paroxysms ' seems near the meaning, and is borne out by the 
occurrences oijit (III. iv. 21, 55) in this play. 

25 ^^ Malice domestic y such as the treason of Macdonwald ; foreign 
levyt such as the invasion of Sweno." — Clark and Wright. 

27 Gentle my lord, A common transposition. Cf. ** sweet my 
mother," •* art thou that my lord Elijah," and other examples in § 13, 
of Abbott, 

Sleek o*er, ** * Smooth o'er.* The word, verb or adjective, is almost 
always applied to the hair." — Clark and Wright, 

29 So shall I, ' So I am bound, or resolved, to do.' Cf. 1. 125, 
of sc. ii, above. 

30 Remembrance. * ' Four syllables. The line apparently means 
' Don't neglect Banquo'; for Macbeth speaks as if Banquo were to be 
present. " — Manly. 

31 Present him eminence, * Show him attentions that will designate 
him as our chief guest.' As Macbeth has already called Banquo ** our 
chief guest " (III. i. ii), in Lady Macbeth's hearing, there is apparently 
small reason for this request. Macbeth seems unable to draw off his 
mind from Banquo, yet will not speak of his plot. He perhaps expects 
that Lady Macbeth will be helped thus to remark Banquo's absence, at 
the coming feast, and will then more certainly inquire about his fate. 
If this is Macbeth's thought here, he is of course betrayed into more 
pointed reference to his plans and hopes, a little later. 

33 Must lave our honors. " Must keep our royal dignities unsullied 
by flattering Banquo and those who are formidable to us." — Clark and 
Wright, 

Flattering streams. * Streams of flattery.' 
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34 Vizards, * Visors,* * masks/ 

35 Leave, * Stop,' * leave off.' 

38 Nature's coty. ' Deed given by nature '; a legal metaphor. 
Not eterne, * Not unterminable.' "The deed by which man holds 
life of Nature gives no right to perpetual tenure. * Some copy-holds 
are fineable at will, and some certain : that which is fineable at will, the 
lord taketh at his pleasure' (Cowel's Law Dictionary). — Clark and 
Wright, Though it seems singular that Lady Macbeth should be made 
to use a recondite legal notion, yet no other meaning is satisfactory. 

41 Cloistered flight. * Flight in cloisters.' The bats wheeling round 
the dim cloisters of Queen's College, Cambridge, have frequently im- 
pressed on me the singular propriety of this epithet." — Steevens; quoted 
by Furness. 

42 Shard-borne, * Borne on his stiff wings.' *' The wings of the 
beetle were so called because of their resemblance to shards, or fragments 
of pottery." — Manly, 

43 Yawning peal, * Peal that is appropriate to, or that prompts, 
yawning.' 

44 Note, ** * Notoriety,' and then * importance,' because worthy of 
note. We still say * a man of note.' " — Manly, 

45 'Chuck, A term of endearment ; the same word as chick. 

46 Seeling, A technical word in falconry. ** To seel" was to sew up 
the eyelids of a falcon, and keep it thus blinded until tame. Cf. ** She 
that so young could give out such a seeming. To seel her father s eyes up 
close as oak* {Othelh, III. iii. 209, 210). 

47 Scarf up, * Cover with a scarf,' * blindfold.' 

49 Bond, This has been understood to refer, not very strictly, to 
copy^ of 1. 38. But great would seem hardly applicable to that idea. 
Moberly's suggestion of the ** bond " between destmy and the house of 
Banquo, made known to Macbeth by the witches when his own future 
was foretold, is perhaps the right one. 

50 Rooky, Naturally * abounding in rooks,' or crows. But since the 
idea of crow has just been used, it seems hardly supposable that Shakes- 
peare, in this of all plays, so dilutes his meaning as to say merely * the crow 
is flying now to the wood where crows live.' Clark and Wright's explana- 
tion of * misty,' * gloomy,' founded upon the entry in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum^ " Roky or mysty ; Nebulosus," seems more likely to be 
correct. 

53 Macbeth's thoughts are again of crime and mischief, carried on 
under cover of the darkness. Cf. IL i. 49-56. Hudson thinks this line 
refers specifically **tothe exploit which Macbeth's murderers are going 
about." But the meaning here seems general, as in the line preceding, 
to which this line stands in contrast. 

SCENE III. 

3 Since he delivers. Of course this is only a play, not history. It is 
futile and foolish to treat what we have here as an exact or logical rec- 
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ord of facts, or try to find out all the antecedent circumstances, and 
reasons. Shakespeare merely wished to give the coming incident the 
highest possible semblance of reality. Judging from what we have, it 
seems evident that the promise made by Macbeth to the murderers, in 
III. i. 129, 130, has been but just discharged. It is not likely that Mac- 
beth would communicate to the murderers, twice over, the details of 
what they are to do. Moreover, when Banquo took leave of Macbeth, 
early in the afternoon (I. i. 19-28), he did not apparently know himself 
just when he should return ; but now the First Murderer seems to be 
assured (11. 7, 8) that their victim had almost arrived. There can be 
little doubt that the perfect spy o* the time, in the shape of the Third 
Murderer, is to be recognized as the bringer of this information. How 
has he found out the moment of Banquo's return so nearly ? We need 
not be held to answer. Of course there is no harm in imagining that 
Macbeth has sent horsemen after, to watch the movements of Banquo, 
and that some one of these, when Banquo has come, in returning, within 
a league of the royal castle, may have signaled by a beacon fire that he 
has passed such and such points. So Macbeth, or his perfect spy, could 
calculate, almost within the minute, Banquo's arrival. 

3 Our offices. ' Respective charges.' The First Murderer, for 
instance, is to command the rest. Cf. 11. 16, 17. 

4 To the direction just. * To the extent or degree of exact direc- 
tions.' Delius observes that **just" may betaken as in an adverbial 
relation to '* delivers." 

6 Lated. * Belated.' 

7 Timely. ** Welcome, opportune. Unless, indeed, we take it as a 
poetical metathesis for * to gain the inn timely, or betimes.* " — Clark and 
Wright. 

9 Give us a light. ** Banquo has one of his mounted servants give 
him a torch, because he and his son intend to strike off into the more 
direct footway, while the servants make the circuit with the horses." — 
Delius. 

10 Note of expectation. ' List of those invited and expected.' 

ZI ** Rude models of horses, the bodies made of canvas dilated with 
hoops and laths, were familiar objects on the early English stage. 
* Enter a spruce courtier a-horse-backe,' stage direction in MS. play of 
Richard the Second, c. iS()T,''—Halliwell'Fhillipps, ** Outlines," Vol. 
II. p. 259. According to Dr. Forman (p. xv), Macbeth and Banquo 
were introduced when he saw the play, ** riding through a wood," hence 
certainly mounted upon hobby horses of the kind described. Shakes- 
peare apparently avoided the introduction of these clumsy devices here, 
since they would scarcely aid in rendering the vital experiences of the 
scene more intense and vivid, and would obstruct the action. 

z8 The stage direction here is not in the Folio, but was inserted first, 
nearly in its present form, by Capell. Holinshed speaks thus of 
Fleance's escape : '* It chaunced yet, by the benefite of the darke night, 
that though the father were slaine, the son yet by the helpe of almightie 
God reseruing him to better fortune, escaped that danger, and sSter- 
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wardes hauing some incklmg by the admonition of some frendes which 
he had in the courte, howe his life was sought no lesse than his fathers, 
who was slayne not by chaunce medley (as by the handling of the 
mater Makbeth would haue had it to appeare,) but euen vpon a pre- 
pensed deuise, wherevpon to auoyde further perill he fledde into Wales." 
21 As these murderers have no authority to pursue, there is manifestly 
nothing for their leader to do but withdraw his men at once from 
incriminating nearness to Banquo's body, and make report to the king. 
This furnishes the needed motive for closing the scene. 

SCENE IV. 

z Degrees, Of course all guests, in such a formal banquet, were 
placed at table according to rank. That neither Macbeth nor Lady Mac- 
beth should give further heed to this hospitable duty of assigning each 
man his place, is of much significance. This is the first state reception 
given by Macbeth to his nobles, and as he has come to the throne under 
peculiar circumstances, it should be his natural concern to be punctilious 
and kingly. On the contrary, he is strangely informal. 

z, 2 At first and last, * Throughout the time of our sitting together.* 
Said to make unnecessary the usual repetition, in the feasting, of expres- 
sions of welcome, which Macbeth seems to be afraid he shall forget. 

5 Her state, * ' The chair of state provided for her, which was a chair 
or throne with a canopy over it. Compare Twelfth Night, II. v. 50, 
and / Henry IV., II. v. 415. The * state * was originally the * canopy *; 
then the chair with the canopy over it." — Clark and Wright, 

6 Require, * Ask.' * request.' 

7 Pronounce it for me. Lady Macbeth in turn seems strangely 
insufficient, — even like a bashful, unpractised hostess, to the duties of the 
hour. 

9 Encounter, * Meet,* * join.* ** It is to be assumed that, at the words 
of Lady Macbeth, the guests bow their acknowledgments, and that Mac- 
beth's See, they encounter thee, etc., refers to this." — Delius. 

XI Large, * With abandon*; * with no feeling of self-consciousness 
or constraint.* 

Anon, That is, * after I come back to you.' Cf, I. i. 9, and Note, 
at end. 

12 There* s blood upon thy face. Said doubtless in displeasure, since 
the presence of the man in such a plight was compromising. 

14 No satisfying sense can be made except by changing he to him : 
* It is better outside thee than inside him.' Otherwise we must consider 
** thee '* as a nominative, and, like *' he," in the absolute construction ; 
or, make the text as we find it yield ' it is better that the blood should 
be outside thee than that Banquo should be within among the guests.* 

15-17 That Macbeth makes inquiries concerning the death of Banquo, 
and seems ignorant of Fleance's escape, has been thought inconsistent 
with the theory that the Third Murderer was Macbeth. But if Macbeth 
Wl^ the Third Murderer^ he kept his identity concealed, and of course 
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must now seem to have no knowledge beyond what is reported to him 
by the other murderers. Moreover, on the supposition that Macbeth and 
the Third Murderer are the same person, it is evident that the First Mur- 
derer cannot now be coming, to ** say how much is done," for the first 
time. He must have come much earlier, and failing to find Macbeth, 
must have been dispatched by the Third Murderer, still with him, to 
search for Fleance. Only now, after the quest has proved fruitless, and 
Banquo has been buried (1. 26), does he appear. 

19 Nonpareil. * One without equal,' * peerless.' 

23 Casing. ' Encasing,' * enveloping.' 

25 To. *' Used as if the word ' prisoner ' had preceded. Or is it that 
the * doubts and fears ' are his fellow-prisoners, not his gaolers ? " — Clark 
and Wright. 

26 Bides. * Remains,' * waits '; here intransitive. 

29 Worm. Generic in Elizabethan English for * serpent.* 

32 Ourselves. * Each other.' 

33 The cheer. **The usual welcome. The host was bound to 
encourage his guests to eat, drink, and be merry. For * the,' compare 
1. 2, of this scene, ' the hearty welcome.' " — Clark and Wright, 

Sold. * Bought,' like a meal at a hostelry. 

34 Vouched. * Affirmed.' 

A-making. * In-making '; a- being an old variant for on^ and seen in 
aloft ^ abedt alive , as well as a-fishing^ a-hunting. 

35 To feed. ' To take food for nutrition merely.* 

30 From thence, * Away from there.' 

Ceremony, Not * table manners,' simply or solely, but * the civili- 
ties.' 
37 Remembrancer, * One who reminds.' 

39 May t please your highness sit. Macbeth has not sat down since 
the departure of the First Murderer, nor indeed since the guests were 
seated (cf. 11. 3, 4, above). As there is no cover laid for Banquo, it 
seems that the feast has been delayed, since there must have been 
some show of giving Banquo up, before the scheme of seats was reduced 
to the present number. Thus ingeniously and deliberately has the 
author prepared for the present moment, when, to Macbeth's eye, ** the 
table's full." 

40 Roofed. ''Under one roof. Shakespeare does not use the verb 
roof in its modern sense." — Rolfe. 

41 Graced. * Endowed with graces.' 

42 Challenge, 'Accuse.' 

44 PleaseH, ** A good example of the optative.^'' — Manly. 

47 Where. ** Macbeth, who up to this time had not looked towards 
his own seat, now turns, and at first only observes that there is no place 
vacant. His gradual recognition of the ghost is very finely and dramati- 
cally expressed. The ghost, invisible of course to the other persons on the 
stage, had entered and taken his seat during Macbeth's speech, 11. 40-43. 
The stage direction in the Folios follows the words * without it,' 1. 37, 
but the entry of characters is frequently put earlier than it should be, as 
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in the acting copy it was meant as a direction to the actors to be ready.*' — 
Clark and Wright, 

50 Thou, Addressed of course to the Ghost. **You**in the pre- 
vious line was said to the guests. 

55 Upon a thought, * In the time of a thought.* 

50 Note, * Notice.* 

57 Offend, Not * give offence to/ but * annoy.' 

Extend his passion, ** Prolong his agitations. * Passion* is used of 
any strong emotion, especially when outwardly manifested. "-^CTsr^ and 
Wright, 

58 Are you a man. Said, though hardly apparent how, to Macbeth, 
and unheard by all the others. The dialogue from here on, through 1. 
68, is of the same character. *' This and Lady Macbeth*s three follow- 
ing speeches are hurried under-breath expostulations with her husband ; 
but his speeches in reply are spoken only with the restraint of terror. At 
1. 83 she addresses him in her society way, and he so answers.*' — White, 

60 Proper, * Excellent,* * goodly,' * fine.' Heard still in New Eng- 
land patois ; here deeply ironical. 

61 Of your fear, A ** subjective genitive." 

63 Flaws, Sudden gusts of wind ; here, ' unaccountable fits of 
emotion.' 

6a To. * In comparison with.* 

60 Authorised by, ** Vouched for by; probably accented on the sec- 
ond syllable, as in Sonnets ^ xxxv. 6, and Lover's Complaint ^ 104." — 
Manly, 

67 The stress on '* do" should not be overlooked. Note the remark- 
able oral quality of this dialogue. 

72 Monuments, * Graves,* * tombs.* 

73 Maws, * Stomachs.* Manly quotes, in illustration, Scot's Dis' 
coverie of Witchcraft^ p. 81 : ** I am not ignorant that some write, that 
after the death of Nabuchadnez-zar, his sonne Eilumorodath gave his 
bodie to the ravens to be devoured, least afterwards his father should 
arise from death." 

76 Humane, The Folio reading, changed generally by modern edi- 
tors to ** human,'* since the words were not differentiated in spelling or 
accentuation till after Shakespeare. '* Humane," as larger, and less 
tautologic, seems the idea intended. Human would be here a limiting 
or identifying adjective merely. 

Gentle. Generally considered proleptic : * purged the commonwealth 
so as to render it gentle.' But the adjective may be taken here in its 
active meaning, 'gentling'; so that the sense would be, almost, * the 
community or society that is in the process of securing to itself comity 
and good order.' 

8x Mortal Murders. * Death-bringing wounds.' Cf 11. 27, 28, 
above. 

84 Lack, * Feel that they are without a host,' * miss.' 

85 Muse, * Be surprised,' * wonder.' 

92 All to all. Explained generally as * all good wishes to all of you,' 
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But Macbeth seemed not to feel like proposing the personal toast that he 
as host and king should, and ordinarily would, drink to the whole table, 
but probably merges that into one in which all are to drink to all. 

Re-enter Ghost. ** The Folios have ' Enter Ghost' after 1. 88. No 
doubt the Ghost reappears when Macbeth mentions ' our dear friend 
Banquo,' but is not immediately perceived by the king. There can be 
no reason for supposing that the Ghost is that of Duncan, as some have 
supposed, contrary to stage tradition, the testimony of Simon Forman, 
and the natural sense of the context." — Clark and Wright, The health 
proposed, and interrupted by the presence of the Ghost, we may be sure 
was never drunk. 

95 Speculation, Not only the * power,* but the * operation, achieve- 
ment, of vision.' Cf. ** Eyes have they, but they see not " {Psalm cxv. 
5), and " Ay, but their sense is shut" (V. i. 25, below). 

lOZ Armed, *' ' Armoured '; to use a word applied nowadays to iron- 
clad ships of war." — Rolfe, 

Hyrcan, Properly Hyrcanian, an adjective also used by Shakespeare 
(Cf, Ham,f II. ii. 472). Hyrcania — a region south of the Caspian — with 
its tigers, was apparently brought to Shakespeare's knowledge by trans- 
lations of Pliny's Natural History, 

X05 Inhabit, Used intransitively in the sense of * continue.' White 
would take ** trembling" as a noun, the object of ** inhabit," quoting 
"O Thou thak inhabitest the praises of Israel" {Psalm xxii. 3), in 
illustration. 

106 Protest, * Declare,' * proclaim.' 

Baby of a girl. Probably * child's doll,' though ** baby " in this sense 
is not found elsewhere in Shakespeare, and is not often met with in 
writers of his day. Clark and Wright suggest * the infant of a very 
young mother, as likely to be puny and weak. 

107 Unreal mockery, * Mimicking, mocking unreality.' 
Z09 Displaced, * Upset,' * disordered.' 

ZZO Admired, * Provocative of wonder.' 

ZZZ Overcome, * Come over,' * overshadow.' 

ZZ2 You make me strange, * You make me out one yet unacquainted 
with himself.' *' I seem a stranger to myself, and cannot tell what I am 
made of." — Hudson, 

z 13 Disposition that I owe, ** The brave disposition that I know I pos- 
sess, and make me fancy myself a coward, when I perceive that I am terri- 
fied by a sight that has not in the least alarmed you." — Malone; quoted by 
Furness. Clark and Wright suggest * You make me a stranger even to my 
own feelings, unable to compreliend the motive of my fear,' as the 
general sense of the passage; since 'disposition " may mean a pass- 
ing mood. For ** owe " cf, I. iv. 10. 

zz6 Mine. This may stand for " natural ruby," as well as ** cheeks." 

ZZ7 The stress upon ** pray" is vital to the sense. 

IZ9 * Do not insist upon precedence in retiring.' 

Z23 Stones have been known to move. ** Commonly taken to refer to 
such incidents as the refusal of stones to cover the corpse of a murdered 
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man, thus revealing the murder and leading to the discoveiy of the mur- 
derer." — Manly. 

Trees to speak. Explained by Steevens as an allusion to the story of 
Polydorus, told by Vergil near the opening of Bk. III. of the yEneid, 

124 Augures, The Folio reading ; probably for 'auguries.* 
Understood relations. The occult connection between signs and 

causes, understood more or less perhaps by augurs in the olden time, 
much better by detectives now. '* By the word * relation ' is meant, as 
Johnson says, the connection of effects with causes ; to understand rela- 
tions as an aug^ur, is to know how those things relate to each other, which 
have no visible combination or dependence." — Clark and Wright. 

125 Magot'pies, An older form of * magpies.* All the birds here 
mentioned had been taught to speak, hence were reputed to have some- 
times betrayed the authors of crime, 

12'! At odds. * In contention, rivalry.* 

Z28 IIo7u saysU thou that Macduff denies. "What do you think of 
his refusing to come? It is noteworthy that not a word is said by 
either Macbeth or Lady Macbeth about the events of the supper or 
about Banquo*s death. Whatever may be the reason of this, the effect 
of the conversation about Macduff is to carry the audience on without a 
stop to the Macduff episode. To such skilful devices as this the play 
owes in great part its extreme rapidity of movement.'* — Manly. 

There is no sort of hint in Holinshed for the present turn of the plot. 
After touching upon the murder of Banquo, and Fleance's escape, Holin- 
shed suspends his narrative in order to trace the genealogy of the Stuart 
line, so explaining the witches* prophecy concerning Banquo's issue, and 
thus resumes : '' But to returne vnto Makbeth, in continuying the history, 
and to beginne where I left, ye shal vnderstand, that after the contriued 
slaughter of Banquho, nothing prospered with the forsayde Makbeth : 
for in maner euery man began to doubt his owne life, and durst vnneth 
appeare in the king's presence, and euen as there were many that stood 
in feare of him, so likewise stoode he in feare of many, in such sorte that 
he began to make those away by one surmised cauillation or other, 
whom he thought most able to work him any displeasure. . . Further 
to the ende he might the more sickerly oppress his subiects with all 
tyranlike wrongs, hee buylded a strong castell on the top of an high 
hill cleped Dunsinnane situate in Gowry, ten myles from Perth. . . 

** Makbeth beeing once determined to haue the worke go forwarde, 
caused the thanes of each shire within the realm to come and helpe 
towards that building, eche man hys course about. 

** At the last when the turne fell vnto Makduffe Thane of Fife to 
buylde his part, he sent workmen with all needfuU prouision, and com- 
maunded them to shew such diligence in euery behalfe, that no occasion 
might bee giuen for the king to finde fault with him, in that he came not 
himself. . . Shortly after, Makbeth comming to behold ho we the work 
went forwarde, and bycause hee found not Makduffe there, he was sore 
offended, and sayde, I perceyue this man will neuer obey my com- 
maundementSi till he be rydden with a snaffle, but I shal prouide well 
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ynough for him. Neither could he afterwards abide to looke vpon the 
sayde Makduffe, eyther for that he thought his puissance ouer great, 
either els for that he had learned of certain wysardes, in whose wordes 
he put great confidence, how that he ought to take heede of Makduffe, 
who in tymes to come should seeke to destroy him." 

130 By the way, * Casually.' 

231 This hint of espionage is condensed from Holinshed : ** For 
Makbeth had in euerie noble mans house one slie fellow or other in with 
him, to reueale all that was said or doone within the same, by which 
slight he oppressed the most part of the nobles of his realme." 

133 Betimes, * Early.' 

134 To know, * On knowing.* 

138 Go, Thp infinitive, which does not require the ** sign " to, 
* Going ' would of course have been more consistent. 

140 ** Which must be put in action before pe^le have an opportunity 
of examining them." — Clark and Wright. This gives "may" the 
sense of ' can.' The meaning may also be that Macbeth shrinks from 
realizing the moral aspect of his plans until irrevocably achieved. 

Z41 Season, Active meaning, 'seasoning'; 'what gives zest and 
vigor.* 

142 Abuse, * Deluding,' * deception.' 

143 Initiate fear, * Fear that initiates feel before habituation in 
crime or danger,* 

SCENE V. 

2 Beldams, ' Hags.' 

7 Close. 'Secret.' 

13 Loves, " Here intransitive," says Delius. 

15 Acheron, "The author might think himself entitled to give the 
name of Acheron to any cave or pit, even in Scotland, communicating 
with the infernal regions." — Clark and Wright, The word is properly 
the name of a river in Hades. Cf. y^neid, vi. 295. 

24 Vaporous drop. " This seems to have been meant for the same as 
the virus lunare of the ancients, being a foam which the moon was sup- 
posed to shed on particular herbs, or other objects, when strongly 
solicited by enchantment." — Steevens; quoted by Fumess. 

Profound. " Deep, and therefore ready to fall. Johnson however 
interprets * a drop that has profound, deep or hidden qualities.' What- 
ever be the meaning, the word rhymes to * ground,' which is the main 
reason for its introduction here." — Clark and Wright. 

26 Sleights. * Dexterous feats.' 

27 Artificial. Not self-existent, but * produced, or seemingly pro- 
duced, by art.* 

29 Confusion. ' Destruction.' Cf. II. iii. 63, and Note. 
32 Security. * Freedom from concern,' * overconfidence.' 
34 '* Come away, come away." In the play of The Witch, by 
Thomas Middleton, is a part song of thirty-seven lines, beginning with 
these words. Davenant's version of Macbeth^ published in 1674, inserts 
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at the present point (Works, Vol. V. pp. 366, 367, Meadment-Logan ed.), 
with a few changes, the same song. 

That the song intended to be sung here should consist of more lines 
than the scene proper which it closes, seems on the whole unlikely. In 
the Folio Music and a Song stands as a stage direction between 11. 34 and 
35, and Sing within. Come away, come away, etc., is added between 11. 
36 and 37. The last line of this scene is joined, as 1. 37, to the song in 
Davenant's version. Middleton*s song (Witch, 111, iii.. Vol. V., pp. 
416-418, BuUen's ed.) runs thus : 

Song" above. 

Come away, come away, 
Hecate, Hecate, come away ! 

Hecate. I come, I come, I come, I come 
With all the speed I may. 
With all the speed I may. 
Where's SUdin? 

Voice above. Here. 

Hecate. Where's Puckle? 

Here. 
And Hoppo too, and Hellwain too; 
We lack but you, we lack but you; 
Come away, make up the count. 
Hecate. I will but 'noint and then I mount. 

[A spirit like a cat descends."] 

Voice above. There's one comes down to fetch his dues, 

A kiss, a coll, a sip of blood; 

And why thou stay^st so long 

I muse, I muse. 

Since the air's so sweet and good. 
Hecate. O art thou come? 

What news, what news? 
Spirit. All goes still to our delight: 

Either come, or else 

Refuse, refuse. 
Hecate. Now I'm fumish'd for the flight. 
Firestone. Hark, hark, the cat sings a brave treble in her own 
language. 
Hecate, [goin^ up] Now I go, now I fly, 

Malkin my sweet spirit and I. 

O, what a dainty pleasure 'tis 

To ride in the air 

When the moon shines fair. 

And sing and dance, and toy and kissl 

Over woods, high rocks ana mountains, 

Over seas, our mistress' fountains, 

Over steep towers and turrets. 

We fly by night 'mongst troops of spirits: 

No ring of bells to our ear sounds. 

No howls of wolves, no yelps of hounds; 

No, not the noise of water's breach, 

Or cannon's throat our height can reach. 

It has been suggested that this song shows qualities marking it pos- 
sibly of Shakespearian authorship. It seems therefore worth while to 
observe that there are other very palpable qualities in this song stamping 
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it as the expression of another than Shakespeare's mind. The different 
purpose of it and of the witch-rhymes at the opening of Act IV. is evi- 
dent enough. The allusion in the descent of the '* spirit like a cat " and 
the *' going up " of Hecate, is to stage machines, by which the flying and 
hovering of the witches were made visual to the audience. These 
machines were an important accessory in Davenant's revival of Macbeth^ 
and reference is made to them specifically, as a stage direction, in the 
Davenant version of the present song. 

SCENE VI. 

There is no sort of text authority for Forres^ The Palace^ set at the 
opening of this scene. Otherwise, it would be of chief dramatic signifi- 
cance that Scottish noblemen are now fearlessly saying, within the very 
palace of Macbeth, such things as are here set down. The next line, 
Enter Lennox and another Lord, is found in all the Folios, much to the 
dissent of certain critics, who would substitute the name, as Ross or 
Angus, of some nobleman known hitherto, in the latter^s stead. But 
there seems to be an ingenious and telling purpose in the reading that 
we find. Any of the thanes not introduced before, and not guests of 
Macbeth on the night of Duncan's murder, or at the feast when Banquo's 
ghost appeared, is ready now to talk. 

Z Have but hit your thoughts. * Have but found what you have been 
thinking.' Cf, 'hit one's fancy,' * hit the shade of color,' *hit the 
expression, the idea,' etc. 

2 Which can interpret further, * Which can go on and make out 
further meanings.* 

Only, Apparently not here a conjunction, as it is certainly in III. iv. 
98, but used in qualiBcation of " I say," and having its position properly 
after the latter word. 

3 Borne, * Controlled, managed.' 

4 Marry, Anciently, in Catholic England, a profane use of ** Mary," 
the Mother of God, but corrupted in form and emptied of all personal 
meaning before Elizabethan times. 

Was dead, '* Was" seems used here to indicate the summary effect 
of the pitying. 

8 Who cannot want the thought, ** Want" can be taken here in the 
causative sense of * do without,' * cause to be wanting,' * put out of the 
way,' a meaning not unknown in modern English. There are however 
other passages in which Shakespeare says the opposite to what he seems 
to mean, generally on account of double negatives, which had not yet 
come to suggest consistently affirmative meanings. Supposing Shakes- 
peare to have intended but one negative idea, we may accept the usual 
sense of '* want " : * who can help thinking how monstrous,* etc. 

10 Fact, Lat. factum, * deed,' usually * crime,' as here. 

13 Thralls, ' Slaves,' * victims.* 

X9 An*t. More properly and*t, archaic for *if it.' Cf Abbott, §§ 
101-104. 
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21 From, * In consequence of.* 
Broad words, * Bold, insinuating speech.' 
Failed, Here causative, * made fail or be wanting.' 

22 Tyrant. Used here not in our modern sense, but in that of 
* usurper,' as is shown by the passage, j Henry VI, ^ III, iii. 69-73. 

27 Pious Edward, Edward the Confessor. 

29 His high respect, * The high respect paid him,' 

30 Upon, * To,' ' unto.' 

36 Faithful, *• Of true fidelity, \oyal,"Schmidt, 
Free honors. * Honors due to freedom, to free men.* 
38 Exasperate, ** Verbs derived from Latin participial forms do 
not necessarily have a * d ' final in the participle passive, a licence dic- 
tated by euphony." — Clark and Wright. 

The king. Of course Macbeth, though Lennox seems exceeding 
loath to refer to Macbeth by that title. The Folio reads here *' their 
king." 

to With an absolute, * After receiving an unqualified ** Sir, not I " 
lis answer.* 

41 Cloudy. *■ Having his face darkened or clouded with wrath.' 

Turns me his back. ** Me '* is the remnant of an old dative, found in 
Greek and Latin and in some modern literatures, but lost in English 
since Shakespeare's times. *' Originally it was used of the person to 
whose advantage or disadvantage anything redounded ; but it came to be 
applied to one only remotely connected with a transaction, as onlooker 
or listener. The ' me ' was used in this sense indiscriminately for all 
persons, first, second, or third.*' — Dalgleish ; quoted by Furness. 

^Z Hums. "Not the word hums; it represents an inarticulate 
sound, well-known, but not easily expressed in letters.*' — Manly. 

48,49 Suffering country under. *Country suffering under'; a trans- 
position common in Shakespeare. Clark and Wright compare " As a 
long-parted mother with her child" {Rich, II. ^ iii. 2. 8), and ** A dedi- 
cated beggar to the air" (Tim. of Athens ^ IV. 2. 13). 



ACT IV. 

SCBNE I. 

z Brinded. * Brindled,' * tawny or grayish, with irregular stripes or 
spots.' This may then be ** the Graymalkin of I. i. 8, the familiar of 
the First Witch," as Chambers suggests ; though cf I. i. 9, and Note. 

2 Thrice and once. Manly and Chambers retain the Folio punctua- 
tion, which shows a comma after *' thrice," making this word an echo 
from the line preceding. But each witch seems to note tunes or sounds 
from its demon-master only. 

Hedge-pig. ** In I. i. 9 the familiar of the Second Witch is a toad ; 
but the hedge-hog or ' urchin ' is also a creature of ill-omen. Prosper 
uses it to vex Caliban {Tempest, II. ii. 5, 10)." — Chambers. 
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3 Harpier. ** All sorts of suggestions have been made as to the 
origin of the name Harpier. But, like dozens of names of familiar 
spirits, it seems to have no meaning ; if it has one, it is certainly not 
worth finding out, for a significant name that does not exhibit its signifi- 
cance without the aid of a library is a failure on the stage. It is well to 
bear in mind that the unintelligible is a legitimate pigment in portraying 
the supernatural." — Manly. ** Harpier," as Chambers suggests further, 
** is presumably the familiar of the Third Witch." 

Cries. *' This familiar does not cry out that it is time for them to 
begin their enchantments ; but cries, i, e, gives them the signal, upon 
which the Third Witch communicates the notice to her sisters.'* — 
Steevens ; quoted by Furness. The suggestion (I. i. ii, and Note) has 
been noted that the Third Witch is the leader of the others, hence her 
daemon must be supreme among the ** masters " {cf. 1. 63, below). 

8 Sweltered, ** * Exuded.' Whether the toad is venomous has been 
seriously discussed ; it is sufficient that it was, and is, so regarded.'' — 
Manly, 

12 * A piece of water-snake.' 

ZA Newt. * Eft,* * small amphibious lizard.* 

ih Fork, * Double or forked tongue.* 

Blind-worm, * Slow- worm'; considered poisonous. Cf, ** eyeless 
envenomed worm ** (Tim, of Athens ^ IV. iii. 182). 

21 Witches' mummy. A piece of the mummy of an embalmed witch ; 
or perhaps some of the thick fluid obtained from a mummy by heat or 
pressure. Oddly enough, this revolting liquor was yet much used as a 
medicine, at the time when this play was first put upon the stage. 

Gulf. "Anything englutting and absorbing, a gullet, swallow.'* — 
Schmidt, 

24 Ravined, * Surfeited with prey.* 

27 Slips of yew, ** The yew was regarded as poisonous, and often 
grew in graveyards ; slips splintered off — by thunderbolt or storm ? — in 
the eclipse of the moon would have, in addition, all the uncanniness for- 
merly associated with eclipses." — Manly, 

28 Slivered, * Broken into the shape of slivers.' 
3X Drad, * Harlot.' 

32 Slad. 'Sticky,' * slimy.* 

33 Chaudron, * Entrails.* 

38 The stage direction after this line in the Folio is Enter Hecate, and 
the other three Witches, But since no '* other " three witches have been 
mentioned before, or play any indicated parts hereafter, it seems clear 
that "the" is inconsistent, and "other" some tinkerer's blunder. 
Hecate, as mistress of these witches, appears out of place in relation to 
the governing demons, their "masters," who have ordered this incanta- 
tion. At the beginning of the play, we shall remember, these masters 
controlled every item of the procedure against Macbeth. But Hecate is 
made to scold the witches (III. v. 2-9) for trading and trafficking (sic) 
with Macbeth, as if they were principals in the mischief, and speaks of 
herself as the sole contriver of all harms. She, moreover, bids the 
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witches to get ready their vessels, and spells (11. 16-19), and meet her in 
the morning. Then they shall made amends, and under her leadership, 
by the power of '*the vaporous drop" that she shall bring, shall raise 
"artificial sprites," and draw Macbeth on to his destruction. Hecate 
however, does not allude to the "drop," or preside over any of the 
functions for which they meet ; her entry here, as in III. v., being but 
accessory to the Music and a Song^ with which her part comes to an end. 

39 Commend, 'Approve,' 'endorse'; which seems inconsistent with 
Hecate's former presumption of stern control. 

44 A song : " Black spirits ^ etc,^* These first words, given as here in 
the Folio, identify the song as Middleton's (Witch^ V. ii.), which, 
with some changes, is inserted at the present point in Davenant's ver- 
sion. Middleton's verses (Vol, V. p. 445, BuUen's ed.) run thus :— 

Blaek spirits and white, red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may ! 
Titty, Tiffin, 
Keep it stiff in ; 
Piredrake, Puckey, 
Make it lucky ; 
Liard, Robin, 
You must bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about ! 
All ill come running in, all eood keep out ! 
First Witch, Here's the blood ofa bat. 
Hecate. Put in that, O, put in that ! 
Second Witch. Here's libbard's-bane, 
Hecate, Put in again ! 
First Witch, The juice of toad, the oil of adder. 
Second Witch. Those will make the younker madder. 
Hecate, Put in— there's all— and rid the stench. 

Fire, Nay, here's three ounces of the red-hair'd wench. 
All the Witches, Round, around, around, etc. 

44 By the pricking of my thumbs, " The superstition still lives 
which regards pricking sensations in the thumbs, burnings in the ear, 
etc., as omens.' — Sprague, 

49 What is* t you do ? ' What is't you're doing ? ' 

50 Conjure, ' Adjure,' though accented on the first syllable. There 
was no use of the accent, as yet, to differentiate the meanings of this 
word. 

53 Ye sty, * Foaming, yeastlike.* 

54 Confound, Cf, II. ii. 11. 

Navigation, * Navigating things,* abstract for concrete. 

55 Bladed corn, * Wheat, or rye, oats or barley, in the blade.' The 
American use of corn^ to denote maize, was of course unknown to 
Shakespeare's audiences. 

Lodged, * Leveled to the surface of the ground, so as not to recover an 
upright position'; a farmer's term. 

59 Germens, * Germs, seeds '; or "growing seeds; the germs and 
roots of all things." — White, 

60 Till destruction sicken, ** Destruction is here personified, and 
supposed to be surfeited with ravage." — Clark and Wright, 
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65 Nine farrow, A sow's eating her own offspring was accounted 
sufficient evidence, in Scotland, of diabolic possession. Holinshed 
quotes a law enacted in that country, within about fifty years of Mac- 
beth's accession, requiring that the sow, in such a case, be stoned to 
death and buried. If the number of pigs devoured should be nine, the 
diabolic potency would, according to the implication, be much enhanced 
{cf, I. iii. 36). Farrow signifies * pig,' or * litter of pigs.' 

Sweaten. A strong past participle in -^/i, like bounderty from a weak 
verb ; properly, of course, ' sweat,' or * sweated.' 

68 Thyself, Said personally, by the witches, to their respective 
masters. 

An armed head. * The helmet-covered head of an armed man '; as 
severed from the body, and rising, seemingly from the cauldron. This 
represents Macbeth's own head, which shall finally (V. viii. 53) be cut 
off by Macduff. 

70 Say thou nought. Decorum must be preserved, at such moments, 
even by a king. Cf, Magic of the Middle Agesy p. 150 ; or, indeed, the 
chapter as a whole. 

72 The Folio stage direction reads here He descends, but at 11. 80 
and 93 omits He, 

74 Harped my fear aright, ** Struck, as it were, the key-note of 
my fear." — Clark and Wright, 

76 More potent than the first. The real meaning is, of course, that 
Macduff, represented by the ** bloody child" (V. viii. 15, 16), is more 
powerful than Macbeth ; but Macbeth naturally applies this notion to 
the new demon, that he supposes is before him, and the prophecy. 

78 Had I three ears Vld hear thee, ** Had I more ears than I have, 
I would listen with them all." — Hudson, 

82 Fear of thee. The verb is here intransitive, and follows the con- 
struction of afeard, afraid^ and the noun fear, 

83 Will make assurance double sure, ** The assurance is double sure, 
because he intends to have a bond as well as a promise." — Manly, 
* ' Double " may be taken adverbially, or perhaps better as a compound 
adjective, — properly hyphenated, with ** sure." 

Shakespeare considerably condenses his materials here, as a moment's 
comparison of Holinshed will show: ** And surely herevpon (cf III. iv. 
128, Note, ad fin.) had he put Makduffe to death, but that a certain 
witch whom he had in great trust, had told that he should neuer be slain 
with man borne of any woman, nor vanquished till the wood of Bernane, 
came to the Castell of Dunsinnane. By this prophecie Makbeth put all 
feare out of his heart, supposing hee might doe what he would, without 
any feare to be punished for the same, for by the one prophesie he be- 
leeued it was vnpossible for any man to vanquish him, and by the other 
vnpossible to slea him." It is not until Macduff withdraws to England 
(cf IV. ii. 83, and Note), that Macbeth proceeds as he is here made to 
resolve. 

86 This representation of Malcolm, in the guise of a mere child, 
blinds Macbeth to any suggestion that he might have caught otherwise 
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from the tree. For the prophetic significance of the latter, cf, V. 
iv. 3-7. 

88 Round. Cf, I. v. 26, and Note. 

Top of sovereignty, Clark and Wright call this phrase a " stately 
periphrasis/' — the very thing of thing^s that it is not. The assumption 
that there is only one proper way to express an idea, and that all inter- 
pretative diction is inorganic, is most unfortunate and misleading. The 
crown has been evolved as the highest and completest material expres- 
sion of royalty. Macbeth's phrase is the highest and completest spirit- 
ual expression of what, to his mind, that symbol means. To interpret 
Macbeth's interpretation, as Grant White essays to do — **the crown not 
only completes and rounds, as with the perfection of a circle, the claim to 
sovereignty, but is figuratively the top, the summit of ambitious hopes " — 
may or may not be edifying to other minds. A chief aim or effect of 
culture should be the ability to discern such meaningrs for one's self. 

93 Dunsinane, The second syllable, which takes the stress in the 
modern name, seems accented here. 

95 Impress. As in the modern phrases ' to impress seamen,' * to im- 
press provisions,* etc. 

96 Bodements, * Predictions.' 

97 Rebellion's head. This is Theobald's conjecture for the Folio 
reading, rebellious dead. This latter is wholly consistent with Mac- 
beth's sentiments and utterances at the banquet {cf. III. iv. 78-82), but 
does not well suit the context here. 

98 Our high-placed Macbeth. This time Macbeth seems either to use 
the '' our" in a subject's way, or to speak of himself in the name, and 
from the point of view, of the whole kingdom. Compare the genius of 
England figured as John Bull, of Denmark as Holger Danske, and of 
our own country in Uncle Sam. It has been suggested that this pass- 
age from "forest" (1. 95), or **root" (1. 96), to "custom" (1. 100), 
shows the interpolating hand of Middleton, or some like meddler. The 
language in the last two predicates, at least, seems Shakespearian. 

99 Lease of nature. That is, * through the term of; an "accusative 
of measure." Cf III. ii. 38, and Note. 

100 Mortal custom. * Custom of mortals, of mankind.' 

106 Noise. Not so often a generic word in Elizabethan as in modern 
English, but often signifies, as here, specifically * music' 

XXI " * A show * was the technical word used in theatres for proces- 
sions, etc., in which the actors did not speak; *dumb show,* as we 
say." — Clark and Wright. "Shows like this were among the decep- 
tions practised by magicians in Shakespeare's own time." — Hunter; 
quoted by Furness. 

ZX2 Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo. The Stuart line, accord- 
ing to Holinshed, was descended from Banquo, and included, besides 
Mary Stuart, eight kings. The one first represented in this procession 
is Robert II., grandson of Robert Bruce, and crowned in 1371. The 
general appearance of this figure reminds Macbeth of the ghost of Ban- 
quo, so lately seen. But the apparition is surely not the " spirit c 
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Banquo," as some critics have supposed, since it is not blood-boltered, 
but wears a crown. 

z X3 Hair, Changed by Johnson and others to air. The suggestion 
of the text-reading seems to be that the first apparition resembles Ban- 
quo distinctively in hair, and perhaps in features, while the second has 
hair of the same color as the first. 

Zi6 Starts eyes. As Macbeth is fascinated by the sight, and cannot 
withdraw his eyes, he wishes to stop the agony of vision by having his 
eyes break from their sockets. 

1x7 Crack of doom, "The thunder-peal announcing the last judg- 
ment." — Clark and Wright. 

ZI9 The eighth appears, James VI. of Scotland, after 1603 also 
James I. of England, and hence bearing the two-fold ball with reference 
to the double crowning. By the device of the glass, showing an uncer- 
tain number of figures, carrrying double balls and treble scepters, 
Shakespeare evades the personal and other risk of predicting how long 
the Stuart sovereignty over England will last. The three-fold scepter 
seems to refer to James' pretensions, as, *' by the grace of God, King of 
Great Britain. France, and Ireland." 

123 Blood-bolter ed, * Having the hair clotted with blood.* 

126 Amazedly. The idea seems at first to belong to the subject, in 
which case amazed should be the form, but, as really signifying, in the 
pose, the manner of amazement, goes with the predicate, and is hence, 
of course, adverbial. 

127 Sprights, * Spirits'; </. ** sprightly." The spelling * sprites' is 
preferably restricted to the sense of apparitions. Cf, II. iii. 75, and 
Note. 

130 " y4«//«r ('quaint*) is the same word as 'antique'; the steps of 
connection being * ancient,' * old-fashioned,* * queer.* " — Manly, 

134 Accursed in the calendar, ** Alluding to the old custom of mark- 
ing down lucky and unlucky days in the almanacs." — Hudson, 

144 Anticipatest, * Preventest.' 

14s Flighty. * Speedy.' '* Unless the execution keep even pace with 
the purpose, the former will never overtake the latter ; the purpose will 
never be completed in the actual performance.** — Heath; quoted by 
Furness. 

147 Firstlings. * First offspring.' 

153 That trace him in his line. Not * descendants ' — since babes has 
been mentioned already, and Macduff is too young to have grandchildren 
— but * older, or somewhat distant, kinsfolk.* The clause-meaning 
would be ' that find him by tracing, by following the years down, to 
him, in the family genealogy.* Macbeth is resolved to put to death not 
only Macduff's wife and children, but all persons who are unfortunate 
enough to belong to his kindred. 
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SCENE II. 

4 Our fears do make us traitors, * Our fears make us behave in such 
a way as to cause the inference that we are traitors/ 

7 His titles. * All things severally that he has a title to *; not designa- 
tions of rank exclusively. ^ 

9 Natural touch, * The touch of nature '; * the sensibility that nature 
gives.* 

z z Her young ones in her nest, A nominative absolute construction. 

1$ For, * As for.' 

IJ The Jits o* the season, 'The convulsions that the State is under- 
going in these times'; a medical fig^ure. 

z8 When we are traitors. That is, * when we are so regarded.* 

Z9 Do not know ourselves, * Have no knowledge of ourselves as 
being such.* 

Z9, 20 When we hold rumor from what we fear, * When we enter- 
tain rumor in consequence of our fear, and yet do not know what it is we 
fear.* 

22 Each way and move, * In all directions, and with every fluctu- 
ation.* ** Way *' and " move** are accusatives of extent, or measure. 

23 Shall not be long. This looks like an instance of the purely imper- 
sonal prediction, like the Latin pluit^ but, except in methinks^ etc., un- 
preserved in modern English. It is better, however, to assume that 
Shakespeare intended his hearer or reader to supply it, 

29 My disgrace. Weeping was thought unmanly, and in many pas- 
sages, as Ant. and Cleopatra^ IV. ii. 35, was deprecated or denied. 

30 Sirrah. ** Used playfully. It was ordinarily addressed to infe- 
riors, and was considered disrespectful, or unduly familiar, if applied to 
a superior.*' — I^olfe, 

32 With worms. The present idiom requires on. Cf V. v. 13. 

34 Lime. * Birdlime*; a sticky, pitch-like substance, once smeared 
on the branches of trees, to catch small birds. 

35 Gin. * Trap,' or * snare.* 

42, 43 ** The first half of this sounds very much like a current saying, 
' What you say exhausts your wisdom,* There is probably also a play on 
two meanings of wit — wisdom (or intelligence) and * wit ' in the modern 
sense. " — Manly, 

47 Swears and lies. ** Swears allegiance and perjures himself. The 
boy, 11. 51, 56-58, uses * liars ' and * swearers * in the ordinary sense." — 
Clark and Wright. 

65 State of honor. * Your rank and your personal worth.* 
Am perfect, * Am completely informed, assured.' 

66 Doubt, * Fear *; a euphemism, like * I am afraid,' used colloqui- 
ally now-a-days to introduce disagreeable communications. 

67 Homely, * Plain,* * unprivileged.' 

69 Fright, * Frighten.* 

70 To do worse. That is, * by refusing to give you warning.* ** An- 
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other explanation assumes that the messenger was one of the murderers 
who, actuated by pity and remorse, had outstripped his companions to 
give warning of their approach." — Rolfe, This idea was suggested by 
Heath, who was a contemporary of Johnson's. 

Fell, * Murderous.* 

75 Sometime. * Sometimes.' Either form was used by Shakespeare, 
and in either sense. Cf. I. vi. ii. 

78 IVAat are these faces ? Evidently the murderers, who have now 
presented themselves without formal admission or warning, are disguised 
in some coarse and revolting way. 

8z Mayst, Were this Latin, the critics would pronounce it a case of 
** attraction," from may to mayst; ** thou " being a subject of the same 
sort as ** such," and nearer both to the speaker's mind and to the verb. 

82 Shag-haired. The Folio reads shag-eared. The emendation, 
which is Steevens's, seems plausible, especially because rough hair-dis- 
guises were often assumed by ruffians and outlaws. Cf, Manzoni, Pro^ 
messi Sposi, par. 2. Shag-eared would refer to ears showing a coarse and 
somewhat protruding growth of hair — a thing not, of course, unknown. 

83 Fry of treachery, * Offspring of traitors.' ** Fry " is used here, as 
sometimes yet, contemptuously. 

As shown already (cf, IV. i. 83, Note), Shakespeare has considerably 
condensed his materials in this episode. Holinshed's account is con- 
tinued, from the last quotation, thus: " At length Makduffe to auoyde 
perill of lyfe, purposed with himselfe to passe into Englande, to procure 
Malcome Cammore to clayme the crown of Scotland. But this was not 
so secretly deuised by Makduffe, but ths^t Makbeth had knowledge giuen 
him thereof, for kings (as is sayde,) haue sharpe sight like vnto Linx, 
and long eares like vnto Midas. . . Immediately then, being aduer- 
tised whereabout Makduffe went, he came hastily wyth a great power 
into Fife, and forthwith besieged the castell where Makduffe dwelled, 
trusting to haue found him therein. They that kept the house, without 
any resistance opened the gates, and suffred him to enter, mistrusting 
none euill. But neuerthelesse Makbeth most cruelly caused the wife 
and children of Makduffe, with all other whom he found in that castell, 
to be slaine. Also he confiscate the goodes of Makduffe, proclaymed 
him traytor, and confined him out of all the partes of his realm, but 
Makduffe was alreadie escaped out of daunger and gotten into England 
vnto Malcome Canmore, to trie what purchas he might make by meanes 
of his support to reuenge the slaughter so cruelly executed on his wife, 
his children, and other friends." 

SCENE III. 

3 Mortal, * Death-bringing '; active meaning again. 

4 Bestride. The position assumed, by a knight or retainer, over a 
fallen chief, to defend him more effectually. Cf Com. of Errors^ V. 
i. 192, 193. 

Birthdom, * That which we came into by birth,' * our native land.' 
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6 Strike heaven on the face. The idea does not perhaps involve a 
personification, though changing the preposition might enforce one. 

That, * So that." 

8 Syllable, ** A single cry, the expression of grief of each new widow 
and orphan is in each case re-echoed by heaven." — Clark and Wright, 

10 To friend, * As a friend '; * auxiliary.* 

12 Whose sole name, * Whose name even alone. 

15 Deserve. This is Theobald's conjecture for discerne^ the Folio 
reading, which seems inconsistent with the preceding line and a half, 
as well as the remainder of the sentence. 

Wisdom. There seems nothing to do but supply were (* would be *), 

19 May recoil. The notion of a recoiling gun was not unfamiliar in 
Shakespeare's days, and is used in //. Henry VI, ^ III. ii. 331, 332. 
He borrows a kindred figure from gunnery in I. ii. 37. It seems un- 
likely that Shakespeare could have shaped the language of the present 
sentence without realizing, and in part intending, the figurative meaning 
now in question. In an imperial charge or * charging,' — * when loaded 
right royally,* is a phrase that assists materially the double sense. The 
general meaning, if there is really no figure, would be * A virtuous nature 
may give way, in case of a king's commission.' 

21 Transpose, * Alter by making the good evil or the evil good * ; 
' my suspicion or belief that you are false cannot make you such.' 

23 Would. Here for * should ' in a conditional idea. 

24 Still look so. ' Still look such.* * Still keep the features of grace.* 
/ have lost my hopes. In being met thus, after all his sacrifices, even 

with distrust. 

25 Even there where I did find my doubts. Not wholly relevant, of 
course. Retorts seldom are ; and there is an element of that nature 
here. Malcolm wants to say that Macduff's hasty abandonment of wife 
and children argues very different relations between him and Macbeth 
from what he has been pretending. By forcing this idea into the pro- 
nominal adverb ** there," Malcolm manages to hinge his whole sen- 
tence upon what Macduff has just said. Of course the explicitness of 
the next utterance relieves the wrenching of the thought in this. 

26 Rawness, * Unpreparedness,' * huiry.' 

27 Motives, * Movers,' * infiuencers*; often used thus of persons. 
29, 30 * Let not my suspicions be taken as destructive of your honor, 

but as ensuring my safety.' ** Dishonors" and ** safeties" are appar- 
ently felt and said in their active meanings, while ** your*' and ** mine" 
are in effect objective genitives. 
30 Rightly just, * Honest, true in the way you ought to be.' 
34 Affeered. * Settled.' * confirmed.' The Folio reading is affear'd, 
intended possibly for afeard, which the Fourth Folio shows. A few 
editors adopt the latter reading, and might urge in defense of it that 
af card occurs a few times in the Folio with^. In the reading affeered 
(prob. Lat. afforer^ * bring to the forum or market,' through old French 
affeurer) thesis of coarse organic. The word is a law term, and does 
not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare. The chief difiiculty is to deter- 
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mine confidently what ''thou" of the present sentence stands for. It 
seems not to be Malcolm, since the speaker is not now in the mood to 
care much for his wrongs. It can scarcely be ** tyranny," for that would 
require us to understand "wrongs" in an active meaning. It thus 
apparently is addressed to "country," although another apostrophized 
** thou " idea stands between. 
37 To boot, * Besides'; literally * as advantage, profit.' 
43 England, King Edward. Kings often speak to or of one another, 
somewhat colloquially, by the names of their respective kingdoms. Cf. 
Winter's Tale, I. ii. 146. 

48 More sundry ways. * In more various ways' ; an adverbial accu- 
sative, or ** objective," construction. 

49 fVAat should he be. ' Of what sort is such a man, by his nature, 
enforced to be.' Cf, Abbott, % 325. 

52 Opened. " Unfolded, like buds or leaves ; carrying out the met- 
aphor in grafted." — Rolfe. 
55 Confineless, * Without confines,' * boundless.' 

57 Top. * Exceed,' ' surpass.' 

58 Luxurious. * Licentious.' 

59 Sudden. * Quick-tempered,' * rash.* 

o^ Continent impediments. ' Restraints of continence.' 

60 Intemperance, * Self-indulgence.' 

67 In nature is a tyranny. That Macduff should speak thus of Mal- 
colm's vice, in a conversation over the woes both suffer from the tyranny 
of Macbeth, is noteworthy. The phrase in nature may be construed 
as limiting the subject, or, in two senses, as a modifier of the predicate. 
Probably the best of the three meanings is ' Unrestricted self-indulgence 
is a usurpation in nature, — the natural man.' 

71 Convey. * Appropriate.' 

72 The time you may so hoodwink, * You may so blind the times, 
the people of the day.' 

77 Ill-composed. ' Abnormally constituted or endowed.' 
Affection. Collectively for * propensities * ; ' emotional nature.' 

78 Stanchless. * Insatiable.' 

81 Sauce. Not condiment ^ but a special dish to arouse appetite ; 
* relish.' 

82 Forge. 'Fabricate.' 

86 Summer-seeming. *' The passion that bums awhile like sum- 
mer, and like summer passes away ; whereas the other passion, ava- 
rice, has no such date, but grows stronger and stronger to the end of 
life. So Donne, in one of his poems, has ' a summer-seeming winter's 
night.* " — Hudson. 

87 Of our slain kings. A sort of objective genitive, much as if the 
word death had preceded. Poison is used thus actively, as also clog, spur, 
and many other words. 

88 Poison. * Various forms of plenty.' 

89 Mere own. * Unsharingly yours '; ' nothing but your own.' 
Portable, * That may be borne '; ' endurable.* 
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90 With other graces weighed, * Counterpoised by the good qualities 
that you have also.* Other in modern English cannot be applied to 
objects outside the genus to which the eliciting idea belongs. In 
Elizabethan English, as with dXXof in Greek, there ^s no such restric- 
tion. * 

92 Temperance. * Self-restraint.* Cf. 1. 66, above. 

95 Relish, * Flavor ' ; * soup9on.' 

90 In the division, * In the ability to divide or vary.' 

104 Bloody-sceptered. * Having a scepter badged with blood' (Cy*. 
III. i. 94, Note), * that does not scruple to exhibit his kingly authority 
in assassinations.' 

105 Wholesome days, * Days of health.* Wholesome is now used 
only in the active meaning, the passive side o'f the idea being properly 
expressed by healthy. 

X07 Interdiction, * Excommunication.' 

\0% Blaspheme. 'Slander.' 

ZZ2 Evils. * Kinds of wickedness,* * crimes.' 

Repeatest. * Tellest.' 

115 Of integrity, * Begotten of integrity'; integrity hemg in effect 
personified. 

X16 Reconciled, ** Brought to agreement, made consistent." — 
Schmidt, 

zz8 Trains. * Lures.' 

ZI9 Modest wisdom, Cf, * modest income *; * modest estimate,' in 
present-day English. 

125 For strangers, * As foreign.' Such half-and-half personifica- 
tions as strangers are no longer tolerable in standard English. 

126 Never was forsworn. * Never was guilty of perjury.' 

127 What was mine own. For instance, the kingdom since it has 
been in Macbeth's possession. 

134 With ten thousand warlike men, Holinshed refers to Siward's 
assistance thus : '* In the meane time, Malcolme purchased such fauour 
at king Edwards handes, that old Sywarde Earle of Northumberlande, 
was appoynted with ten thousande men to go with him into Scotland, to 
support him in this enterprise, for recouerie of his right." 

"Old Siward, son of Beorn, Earl of Northumberland, rendered great 
service to King Edward in the suppression of the rebellion of Earl 
Godwin and his sons, 1053. Accordmg to Holinshed, who follows Hec- 
tor Boece, Duncan married a daughter of Siward. It is remarkable that 
Shakespeare, who seems to have had no other guide than Holinshed, on 
this point deserts him, for in V. ii. 2 he calls Siward Malcolm's uncle." — 
Clark and Wright, 

135 At a point, 'Thoroughly equipped and prepared.' Cf, the 
modern 7vell appointed, 

136 Goodness, ** Good fortune, success." — Schmidt, 

142 Convinces, In Latin sense of convincere, * overcomes.* 

143 The great assay of art. * The especial efforts of skill.' 
145 Presently. * Immediately.' 
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A doctor's endorsement of healing, when not of his craft, of course is 
final. There is no ^other reason *why the person who ^ere conies out 
should 6e a doctor. 

146 The Evil, ^* The King's Evil, scrofula. The reference, which 
has nothing to dowth the progress of the drama, is introduced obviously 
in compliment to King James, who fancied himself endowed with the 
Confessor's powers. The writer found authority in Holinshed : * As 
hath bin thought he was enspired with the gift of Prophecie, and also to 
haue hadde the gift of healing infirmities and diseases. Namely he vsed 
to help those that were vexed with the disease, commonly called the 
Kyng's Euill, and left that vertue as it were a portion of inheritance vnto 
his successors the Kyngs of this Realme.' Edward's miraculous powers 
were believed in by his contemporaries, or at least soon after his death, 
and expressly recognized by Pope Alexander III., who canonized him. 
The same power was claimed for the kings of France, and was supposed 
to be conferred by the unction of the * Sainte Ampoule * on their corona- 
tion. James the First's practice of touching for the evil is mentioned 
several times in Nichol's Progresses, Vol. III. pp. 264, 273. Charles I. 
when at York touched seventy persons in one day. Charles II. also 
touched when an exile at Bruges, omitting perhaps, for sufficient reason, 
the gift of the coin. He practised with signal success after his corona- 
tion. One of Dr. Johnson's earliest recollections was the being taken to 
be touched by Queen Anne in 171 2." — Clarh and Wright, 

149 Solicits. ' Moves by entreaty.' 

150 Strangely visited, * Afflicted with strange visitations.' 

152 Mere. Cf, 1. 89, above. 

153 Golden stamp, * Stamped gold-piece.* Cf, stamps as slang for 
* money,' heard twenty years ago. The coins used by James when he 
touched for the evil, were angel-nobles. Charles II. had a special piece 
coined for the purpose. Clark and Wright observe that Shakespeare 
finds no warrant in Holinshed for the use of the coin in Edward the 
Confessor's time. 

154 ' Tis spoken, * It is being talked.* 
150 fVith, * In connection with.' 

159 Speah him. * Voice him,' * proclaim him.' 

159, 160 It is more than likely that the Scotsmen in this play ap- 
pear in their distinctive national dress. That would please James, and 
the Scotch folk of his court. In that case Malcolm would recognize the 
costume, but not the person. Macduff, on the contrary, knowing Ross 
at sight, tries to make a point from the coming of another exiled 
thane. 

161 Ever-gentle, Gentle^ applied to persons, should mean ' of noble 
birth.' Here the sense is * always considerate and kindly.' 

167 But who knows nothing. That is * babes and children,* too young 
to know public dangers. 

170 Modem ecstasy, 'Ordinary, every-day perturbation.' 

171 Is there scarce asked for who, * There scarce arouses inquiry to 
the extent of '* For whom? " ' 
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173 Or ere, * Ere,* * before.* Or has the same meaning as ere and 
comes from a closely related form. 

Sicken, * Droop,* * wither.' 

174 Too nice, * Too particular '; or as we say to-day, * too literary.' 

175 Hiss the speaker, * Cause the speaker to be hissed,' for retailing 
too stale intelligence. 

176 Teems, * Gives birth to.* 

Vi'^-Vj^ ** This is not an example of misplaced punning by Shakes- 
peare on ivell and peace y but one of the recognized modes of breaking the 
news of a death.** — Manly, The last line is an attempt to evade Ross's 
question by patching together the two main ideas so as to seem an 
affirmative answer. Peace in Macduff's sense includes here the ' quiet- 
ness both of security and content.* 

z8o Macduff apparently overlooks the evasions of Ross's reply, but 
notes his curtness, and evident unwillingness to talk. 

z8l Transport, Used by Shakespeare much more generally than by 
us in the sense of * bring,' * carry/ and even of * transmit.' 

182 Heavily, * In a manner that oppressed me.' 

183 *' In the field, in open insurrection. The surviving followers of 
Charles Edward were long spoken of in Scotland as men who had been 
* out in the 45.* ''—Clark and Wright, 

184 Witnessed. * Supported by evidence,* * attested.' 
X85 For that. * For the reason that.' 

Tyrant* s power, * Army of the usurper.* 

A-foot. * In the field.' 

z88 Doff, * Put off* (do off), *be rid of,' as one throws aside op- 
pressive, entangling garments. 

191 None, Supply * there is.' 

Z92 Gives out, * Proclaims.* 

Z94 Would, 'Should, in fitness.' 

195 Latch, * Catch.* The word survives in the noun form latch. 
Cf, the corresponding noun in Tvindotthcatch, as related to the verb 
catch. 

Z96 Fee-grief. * A grief in fee,* in personal, absolute proprietorship. 

197 Due to some single breast, * To be rendered to some sole breast 
as its due.* 

Honest. * High-principled,* caring for right and truth in other than 
personal concerns. 

198 In it shares some woe, * Has in it some share of woe.* 

202 Possess them with, * Occupy, pervade them with.' Cf, ** Pos- 
sessed with devils" (Matthew iv. 24), **A certain damsel possessed 
with a spirit of divination'* {Acts xvi. 16). 

206 Quarry, * ' Originally the portions of the hart given to the 
hounds; then the heap of game captured in the chase.*' — Manly, 

2Z0 Whispers, Used transitively, like listen, list, in poetic usage. 

O'er-fraught, * Over-freighted,' * over-burdened.' 

2X2 And I must be from thence, ** To think that I was compelled to 
be tLVfay,**~'Clark and Wright, 
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216 ffe has no children. This has been taken as a rebuke to Mal- 
colm for presuming, not yet a father, to suggest such consolation. 
Another interpretation would refer the utterance to Macbeth, who fur- 
nishes, in default of children, no opportunity for Macduff to revenge him. 
self in kind. Another view is that the reference is to Macbeth, as 
accounting for his cruelty: had he been himself a father, he would not 
have cut off so ruthlessly the children of another. This last seems the 
proper view, — though Macbeth is said to have had at this time a son, 
Luthlac, referred to in Buchanan's history. Shakespeare appears to 
have read only Holinshed, who mentions no such person. 

218 *'' Dam means ' mother '; it might be used of a hen, just as we can 
talk of chickens and their mother. ** — Manly. 

220 Dispute it. * Contest it,' ' do not be reconciled to such treatment.' 

/ shall do so, * I am bound to do that.* 

225 Naught, Not * nothing,' but * worthless,* * wicked.* 

229 Convert, Intransitive here, * change, turn.* 

232 Intermission, * Delay.* 

235 Manly, ** In adjectives which end in * ly,' the familiar termina- 
tion of the adverb, we find the adjective form frequently used for the 
latter, as in Hamlet, I. ii. 202: **goes slow and stately by them,"— 
Clarh and Wright, 

237 Our lack is nothing but our leave, * All that is lacking is our 
leave-taking,' — /. e. of King Edward. 

239 Put on their instruments, ** Set men, their instruments, to the 
work." — Clark and Wright* Cf, "put we on industrious soldiership" 
(V. iv. 15). 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

3 Since his majesty went into the field. It has been inferred that Mac- 
beth has already shut himself up here, in Dunsinane castle, with his 
wife. It would seem from this utterance, on the contrary, that Lady 
Macbeth is separated from her husband, who has placed her here per- 
haps for safety while he attempts to put down the nobles (IV. iii. 183- 
185) in revolt. Certainly, the words quoted are scarcely appropriate if 
Macbeth, making no resistance against the rebels who are out, has fled 
summarily to this stronghold. From the next scene it appears that he 
retreats, probably on learning of Malcolm's coming, before venturing a 
decisive battle with the home forces. That retreat is doubtless to be 
understood as occurring soon after the present scene. Holinshed's 
account is wholly consistent with this view : 

*' After these newes were spred abrode in Scotland, the nobles drew 
into two seuerall factions, the one taking part with Makbeth, and the 
other with Malcolme. Hereupon ensued oftentymes sundrie bickerings, 
and diuerse light skirmishes, for those that were of Malcolmes side 
woulde not ieoparde to ioyne with theyr enimies in a pight field, tyll his 
comming out 0! England to their support. But after that Makbeth per* 
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ceiued his enimies power to encrease, by such ayde as came to them 
forth of England with his aduersaire Malcolme, he reculed [retreated] 
back into Fife, there purposing to abide in campe fortified, at the castell 
of Dunsinane, and to fight with his enimies, if they ment to pursue him, 
howbeit some of his friends aduysed him, that it should be best for him, 
eyther to make some agreement with Malcolme, or else to flee with all 
speed into the lies, and to take his treasure with him, to the ende he 
might wage [hire] sundrie great Princes of the realme to take his part, 
and retayne straungers, in whom he might better trust than in his owne 
subiects, which stole dayly from him." 

5 Nightgown, * Dressing-gown.* Cf. II. ii. 70, and Note. 

0, 7 Take forth paper ^ write uponU, Seemingly, to communicate with 
her husband. Having been so long the controlling genius of Macbeth's 
destiny, she is striving in her dreams to guide him still. Most of her 
words, in the present instance, are addressed to him. 

8 Fast. ** Although we say * fast a-sleep,* we no longer speak of a * fast 
sleep.* '* — Manly. 

10 Effects of watching. * Deeds, actions that grow out of waking 
conditions of mind and body.' With this sense of watching^ * being 
awake,' compare watched^ in the first line of this scene. 

Zl Slumbery agitation. Of course a Doctor of Physic, eminent 
enough to be in service at court, is liable to say at least a phrase or two 
in the dialect of his class. 

12 Actual performances. * Performing of actions.* ** Compare 
Othello ^ IV. ii. 153, * Either in discourse of thought or actual deed,' 
where * actual deed * is opposed to thinking, as in this passage ' actual 
performances * to speaking.*' — Clark and Wright. 

20 Close. * In concealment.' 

25 Their sense is shut. The Folios show their ** sense are shut," 
a reading not yet explained. The natural suggestion is that sense was to 
Shakespeare's mind — ^at least here, under the dual influence of eyes — a 
collective noun. Other occurrences bear out the explanation, but not 
consistently ; as ** man's o'erlabored sense repairs itself hy rest*' (Cymb.^ 
II. ii. 12). 

35 Hell is murky. * * Steevens says : * She certainly imagines herself 
here talking to Macbeth, who (she supposes) has just said, ** Hell is 
murky," and repeats his words in contempt of his cowardice.' We do 
not agree with him. Her recollections of the deed and its motives alter- 
nate with recollections of her subsequent remorse and dread of future 
punishment. So in the following speeches her thoughts wander from 
Lady Macduff's fate back to the night of Duncan's murder, then on to the 
banquet scene, then recur to the first fatal crime, and so on." — Clark 
and fVright. 

FiCf my lord. Exclamations with this word were much stronger in 
Elizabethan literature than the same would be considered now. . Lady 
Macbeth*s scorn should be here as great as in her tremendous paragraphs 
near the close of the first act. 

43, 44 You mar all 7vith this starting, ** She is thinking of Banquo's 
apparition at the ban<^uet." — Delius. 
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45 Go to. An expression of reproach or scorn, though used some- 
times to encourage or exhort. The phrase has perished without succes- 
sion in present speech, being represented somewhat nearly, in the first 
of the senses mentioned, by '* get out" of modem vulgar English. The 
typic physician is objective, and makes much of unmistakable s3rmptoms, 
such as here seen, even if unneeded. He voices his mingled surprise 
and reproof, by a not unusual fiction, as to the Queen herself, though 
she is not to hear or know. 

52 Sorely charged. * Painfully burdened.* 

55 -Dignity of the whole body, * Exaltation of the whole person,' — 
that is, to queenship. 

72 Even so. The Doctor, for all his previous suspicions, lifts his eye- 
brows at this compromising allusion to Banquo's taking off. Of course Ae 
of the foregoing sentence has considerable stress. 

75 Means of all annoyance, * Chance or means of doing injury,' — 
that is, to herself. 

77 Mated, ** Deadened, bewildered. The word, originally used at 
chess, from the Arabic shdh mdt^ * the king is dead,' whence our * check- 
mate,' became common in one form or another in almost all European 
languages." — Clark and Wright, 

SCENE II. 

X Power, *Army.' Cf. IV. iii. 185. 

2 His uncle Siward, Cf, IV. iii. 134, Note. 

3 Revenges, * Their respective desires to be avenged,' Malcolm for 
the murder of his father, Macduff for the butchery of his wife and chil- 
dren. The plural in the persons is transferred to the feeling they share, 
giving it a certain differentiation. So also in causes, in the next clause. 

Dear, * * Dear is used by Shakespeare of any person or thing that con- 
cerns one very much whether for joy or sorrow ; so, in HamUt, I. ii. 182, 
* my dearest foe ' means * the foe I hate most.' " — Manly, 

4 Bleeding, * Causing bloodshed.' Certain intransitives very readily 
become causatives. Cf run, sleeps sink, etc. 

Alarum. * Call to arms.* Cf II. i. 53. 

5 Mortified, '* A penitent or saint, dead, through ascetic practices, 
to earthly affairs and aims." — Delius. This usual explanation is far from 
satisfying, but is perhaps better than to make mortified refer to * the 
insensibility and rigor of death,' as by some approved. 

8 File. ' Muster-roll.' 

10 Unrough, * Smooth-faced,' * beardless.' 

11 Protest, * Declare,' * assert.' 

13 Lesser. Unusual, as an adverb. 

14 Valiant fury. * Madness of valor.' 

15 Distempered cause, * Disordered or disgruntled party.* 

18 Minutely revolts. * Rebellions breaking out every minute.' A 
revolt, properly the outbreak of a community, is applied here to the 
defection of single noblemen. Minutely can also of course be adverb to 
*' upbraid." Cf, daily, in like constructions. 
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Faith-breach. **Macbeth's treasonable usurpation of Duncan's office, 
to whom he was bound in fealty, is now tacitly upbraided by his own 
lieges, who revolt from him.'* — Clark and Wright, 

Z9 Command. * In being commanded.' Command is usually of 
active meaning. 

20 Nothing, * No whit '; adverbial accusative, like nihilin. Latin. 

23 Pestered. 'Embarrassed, afflicted.' 

27 Medicine, This word in Shakespeare represents both the French 
m/decin^ * doctor,' and midecine^ ' medicine.' It has the former mean- 
ing here. 

Weal. * Commonwealth.' 

28 Purge. * Course of treatment,' * process of curing.* Country's is 
** objective genitive." 

30 Sovereign. ** Two ideas are suggested by the use of this epithet, 
royal or supreme, and powerfully remedial, the latter continuing the 
metaphor of lines 27-29.** — Clark and Wright, 

SCENE in. 

I Let them fly. Cf, 11. 7, 49- 
3 Taint. * Be corrupted.' 

5 Mortal consequences, * Consequences that take place in the sphere of 
mortals.' The adjective, in other words, is here limiting, not qualifying. 
Me, * For me,* * with respect to me *; a dative of reference. 

8 Epicures, ** Scotland being a comparatively lean and sterile coun- 
try, the Scotch might naturally plume themselves on being plain livers 
and high thinkers, and so speak of the high-feeding English as epi- 
cures." — Hudson, ** Epicurism and effeminacy are common charges 
brought by one nation against its neighbor, or even by one section of a 
country against another section. According to Holinshed, v. 281 f., it 
was during the reign of Malcolm that gluttony and gormandizing were 
introduced into Scotland from England.** — Manly, 

9 The mind I sway by. ** The mind by which my movements are 
directed. The other interpretation, * The mind by which I bear rule,' 
is not impossible." — Clark and Wright, 

xo Sag, * Fail to hold itself up,' * be depressed.* Our plain Ameri- 
can sag is the same word. 

zz Loon, * Stupid, brutish fellow,' a Northern variant for lown. 

IS Lily-livered, It was believed that a coward's liver was white, and 
conversely that a white liver made courage impossible. 

Patch, * Idiot.* 

VJ Counsellors to fear. * Suggesting danger and fright to all 
beholders.' 

20 Push, 'Onset, assault.' 

2Z Cheer me ever. If the reading is correct, the meaning must be 
' will save me hereafter from the dread of rebellion and overthrow.* 
This merely n^ative good seems to Macbeth, in his present state of 
mind, all the cheer that can ever again be his. 
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Disseat. The First Folio reads here dis-eate, out of which nothing 
can be made. The other Folios show disease ; and this, as representing 
the Middle-English disease^ * afflict/ * trouble/ is approved by some 
authorities. But disease can hardly be the idea at first intended, since, 
lacking the element of permanency, it furnishes no proper antithesis to 
** cheer me ever." Indeed, Macbeth does not need to await the issue of 
the present attack, to incur dis-ease, since he is already suffering as great 
a degree of it as the proposed reading could fairly carry, and he has 
never been free from the affliction of it since he murdered, not to say 
was tempted to murder, his kinsman king. Besides, it seems clear 
enough that the First-Folio editors were not trying to indicate the read- 
ing in question, when they put, or permitted dis-eate in their text, since 
they allow within a few lines diseas d (1. 40) and disease (1. 51) with the 
usual spelling. No instance occurs in which the proposed is distinguished 
from the usual sense of disease by a hyphen, and dis- is not found so 
separated in the Folio in unusual compounds like disedge^ disrelish^ or in 
cases where the next word begins with j. Seat^ moreover, is not gener- 
ally spelled in the Folio with a final e. The reading disseat was first 
proposed by Capell (1767). The verb disease ^ without hyphen, occurs in 
Coriolanus^l, iii. 117. 

22 Way. * Course, pathway.' 

23 Is fallen into, * Has by decline come to.* 
28 Deny, * Decline, refuse.* 

35 Moe. ' More *; found generally as here with a plural noun. 
Skirr. * Scour.' 

39 Cure her. The Folio has only cure. Most editors adopt this 
borrowing from the second Folio. 

40 Thou. In 1. 37 Macbeth has said your. The change of pronoun 
may be due to the high seriousness which the Doctor's report occasions. 
Thou belonged to moods prompting recourse to the solemn style. Cf, 
Abbott, § 231. 

41 Rooted sorrow. * Sorrow fed from a covert and unfailing cause.' 

42 Written troubles, * Things written in consciousness that cause 
suffering.' 

43 Oblivious, * ' Causing f orgetf ulness. Horace applies the term to 
Massic (Campanian) wine.*' — Sprague. 

44 The quibble here on stuffed and stuff goes beyond the endurance 
of most editors. " Some have proposed to substitute for the former 
some such word as foul, clogg'dy fraught, pressed ; or for the latter, 
grief, load, matter, slough, or freight. But why not rewrite the plays ? 
Malone and Dyce quoted some thirty or forty examples of similar expres- 
sions from Shakespeare and other writers of that day, and it would be 
easy to produce ten times as many.'* — Manly, 

46 Must minister to himself. This is understood by some as intended 
to apply to Macbeth, since he has made inquiry of the Doctor in his 
wife's behalf, but gets an answer in another gender. It is better to 
understand the utterance as general. 

i^^ Staff. *' Lance.*' — Schmidt, Other critics, and more acceptably, 
say ' the general's baton.' 
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50 Cast. " The technical term for making a diagnosis by inspection 
of the urine." — Manly. 

52 Purge. * Cure by medication.* 

55 Senna. The fourth- Folio reading for cyme^ — probably a misprint 
for cynne, one of the various spellings of the quoted word. The second 
and the third Folio have cany. 

59 Bane, * Ruin.' 

« 

SCENE IV. 

2 Nothing. Cf. V. ii. 20, Note. 

3 The wood of Birnam. The forest once covering Birnam Hill. 
This hill, something over 1500 feet in height, flanks the town of Dun- 
keld, and is about twelve miles distant from Dunsinane. 

5 Shadow. * Obscure.* 

6 Discovery. * Attempts to discover by scouts.* 

Holinshed furnishes Shakespeare's present material thus : ** Malcolme 
folowing hastily after Makbeth, came the night before the battaile vnto 
Byrnan wood, and when his armie had rested a while there to refreshe 
them, hee commaunded euerye man to get a bough of some tree or other 
of that wood in his hand, as bigge as he might beare, and to march forth 
therwith in such wise, that on the next morow they might come closely 
and without sight in thys manner within viewe of hys enimies." 

7 No other but. * Nothing else than that,' * nothing but that.' 
ZO Setting down before* t. * Investment of it.* 

1 1 Advantage to be given. The sense would be unaltered and easier 
if to be were omitted, or if had or taken were substituted for the par- 
ticiple we have. The meaning undoubtedly is * whenever there has been 
the opportunity to desert.' 

12 More and less. ** Greater and smaller, /. e. important and unim- 
portant persons." — Manly, 

14 Let our just censures attend the true event. * Let our just minds 
await in their censurings, their judgments, the actual outcome.' Cen- 
sures seems a case of metonymy, and the whole utterance a slight rebuke, 
by the grieving, determined Macduff, of Malcolm's subjectivity. 

15, 10 '* To put on soldiership is a metaphor suggested by the putting 
on of armor." — Clark and Wright, 

18 What we owe, * What duties we must discharge.' 

20 Must arbitrate. ** Referring, apparently, to Malcolm's last 
speech, which proceeds somewhat upon conjecture and seeming likeli- 
hood. The old war-horse means * There's no use talking about it, and 
eating the air of expectation ; nothing but plain old-fashioned fighting 
will decide the matter.' " — Hudson, 

SCENE V. 

5 Forced, * Reinforced, strengthened.' 

ZO Cooled. Three or four prominent editors reject this reading, as too 
feeble for the context and the present mood, and tinker it to coiled^ for 
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recoiled, and quailed. Clark and Wright justify the text by citing a pas- 
sage (King John II. i. 477-479) which seems to show that the word in 
question had once a much stronger sense than now : '* Lest zeal . . . 
cool and congeal again to what it was." 

zi Fell of hair, * Head of hair'; literally, * skin with hair upon it.* 

12 Dismal treatise. * Uncanny story.' 

I*? As, * As if.* 

Supped full with. * Supped full of.' Cf. IV. ii. 32. 

15 Start. 'Startle.' 

17 She should have died hereafter. This has been taken to mean, 
' Her hour of death should have come hereafter, when the present crisis 
is over ; there would have been a time when such a report could have 
fitting recognition.' The usual interpretation makes should have died 
hereafter mean * She was bound to die sometime, if not now.' * But 
there would have come no profit from the delay. There would have 
been but the tiresome procession of to-morrows, each beaconing some 
phenomenal good, but really guiding us befooled to death.' 

21 Recorded time. * Time that is represented always by its record,* in 
man's books or God's.* 

22 All our yesterdays. * All our to-morrows when passed.' 

22, 23 Have lighted fools the way to dusty death. ** * So likewise the 
days of the past have served only to light fools to their death '; as if this 
had been the only purpose of the light, — the struggles and deeds of men 
being of no real significance, and they being fools to assign any to 
them. " — Manly. 

25 Frets. * Rants, rages.* 

37 This three mile. Here three-mile becomes a unitary idea, and 
may hence take this like any singular noun. 

40 Cling. * Wither'; usually intransitive in older English. 

42 Pull in. Probably * rein in,* ' restrain ' ; though this has seemed 
unacceptable to many critics. Macbeth's erratic selection of figures, in 
these scenes, is symptomatic of his mental condition. 

43 Equivocation. Here * ambiguous utterance, or utterances.* 

Of the fiend. Macbeth has come at last to the same suspicion that 
Banquo had (1. iii. 123-126) at the beginning. 

49 Gin. Cf. I. ii. 25. 

50 Estate. ' The ordered, established condition of the world.* 

51 Wrack. The old form of * wreck.' 

52 Harness. A queer figurative term for * armor.* 
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2 Show. * Appear.' 

A Battle. * Section, or division of the army.' 

o Our order. * Not what we have been ordered,' but * what we have 
agreed to as our plan.' 

ZO Harbingers. A rather strong figure. Cf. I. iv. 45, 
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SCENE VII. 

2 Course. An accusative of kindred meaning. '* Bear-baiting was a 
favorite amusement in Shakespeare's day, and the most famous place for 
such exhibitions was Paris Garden, only a few hundred yards distant 
from Shakespeare's theater." — Manly, The bear was chained to a stake 
and baited (bitten and worried) by relays of dogs. Each period of 
attack was called a course. 

7 Than any is, * Than any that is.' For the omission of the 
relative, cf, Abbott^ § 244. 

z8 Staves, * Javelin-shafts.* 

Either thou, Macbeth, The complete construction would require a 
repetition of the idea in 1. 14 above, in some such form as * must show 
thyself to fight me.' 

20 Undeeded, * Unexploited.' 

22 Bruited, ' Declared, designated, in the noise.' 

24 Gently rendered, * Surrendered with only the show of resistance.' 
Macbeth's garrison have betrayed him. 

29 Strike beside us. ** Take pains not to hit us." — Hudson, 
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Z Play the Roman fool, ' Play the fool in the Roman way '; escape 
the responsibility for one's mistakes and failure by suicide. But what 
makes Macbeth say this is not the unmanliness of such a course. He 
was once careless of death, but conscience makes him a coward now. 

2 Lives, * Living enemies.' 

4 Of all men else. * As distinguished from all others '; not a partitive 
but an ablative construction, like ** Adam, goodliest of men since bom." 
Cf, Abbott, % 409. 

7 Thou bloodier villain, * Thou villain bloodier,' etc. In Eliza- 
bethan and earlier English, the attributive adjective could take modifiers 
that now require it to be shifted to the predicate position. 

8 Terms can give thee out, * Words can set thee forth.' 

9 Intrenchant, * Uncut,' * that cannot receive or suffer the effect of 
cutting.' The passive use of this adjective is Shakespearian and 
remarkable. 

12 Charmed, ** In the days of chivalry, the champions' arms being 
ceremoniously blessed, each took an oath that he used no charmed 
weapons. Macbeth, according to the law of arms, or perhaps only in 
allusion to this custom, tells Macduff of the security he had in the pre- 
diction of the spirit." — Upton ; quoted by Furness. 

Must not. Nearly equal to ' shall not, is in nature incapable of.' 

13 Despair, Used intransitively here, and a few times elsewhere in 
Elizabethan English. 

14 Angel, * Demon,' * agent of evil.' The word is properly generic, 
and is so used in *' good angel," '' angel of death," etc. 
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5"////. ' Invariably,* * without exception/ 

z8 My better part of man. * The better part of what is man in me.* 

20 Palter. * Equivocate.' 

21, 22 *' There are many well-known examples in history, or rather in 
story, of men deceived by the double sense of oracles and prophecies, as 
Croesus, Epaminondas, Pyrrhus, our Henry IV. etc,'* — Clark and 
Wright. 

2A Gaze. * Gazing-stock.* 

20 Painted upon a pole. *' Painted on a cloth suspended upon a pole, 
as in front of a wild-beast show." — Clark and Wright. 

29 Baited. Cf. V. vii. 2, Note. 

34 Him. Of course this is a nominative in sense. Him like the 
French /«/, moi, etc. , is still defended as a nominative in form. For 
an exhibit of Shakespeare's usage in pronouns, cf, Abbott^ §§ 208, 

215. 

36 Go off, Cf. ** gone to another place" {Bfowulf II. 3) for *died.' 

40 Only. Repeated pleonastically in but, 

42 Unshrinking station. * Stand from which he did not shrink.' 

44 Cause of sorrow. * Loss by his death.' 

40 //. * The attempt to measure *; or * the loss as measured.' 

49 Wish them to a fairer death. ** In Elizabethan English one may 
either wish things for a person, or wish a person to the things." — Manly. 

52 Parted. * Took his departure.' 

Paid his score. Cf. 1. 39. 

54, 55 Stands the usurper's cursed head. Cf Holinshed : ** Then 
cutting his heade from the shoulders, hee set it vpon a poll, and brought it 
vnto Malcolme. This was the end of Makbeth, after he had raigned xvij 
yeares ouer the Scottish men." 

The time is free. Cf IV. iii. 72, and Note. 

56 Pearl, Altered by several editors to * peers.* *' Pearl may be used 
generically, as well as to express a single specimen. Florio, dedicating 
his World of Words, 1598, to Lord Southampton addresses him thus : 
• Brave Earle, bright Pearle of Peeres.* Perhaps in the passage in the 
text * pearl ' is suggested by the row of pearls which usually encircled a 
crown." — Clark and Wright. 

60 'Expense. Accusative of kindred meaning. 

61 Your several loves. * The love each among you bears me.* 

63 Henceforth be earls. Cf. Holinshed : *' Immediately after his 
coronation, he called a Parliament at Forfair, in the which he rewarded 
them with lands and linings that had assisted him agaynst Makbeth, 
aduauncing them to fees and ofHces as he saw cause, and commaunded 
that specially those that bare the surname of any office or landes shoulde 
haue and enioye the same. . . 

" Many of them that before were Thanes, were at this time made 
Earles, as Fife, Menteth, AthoU, Leuenox, Murray, Cathnes, Rosse, and 
Angus. These were the first Earles that haue beene heard of amongest 
the Scottishe men (as theyr hystories make mention.)" 

66 Exiled friends abroad, Cf, 1. 7. Perhaps the tautology is less 
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pronounced if we recognize abroad as standing, much as we now use the 
word, in a predicate relation to the noun idea. 

68 Producing forth. Another of the pleonastic expressions that sug- 
gest the hasty construction of these closing scenes. 

70 Self and molent hands. Sometimes explained as a case of hen- 
diadys. But there is evidence that self was to Shakespeare's mind an 
independent adjective, and capable of construction with another adjunct 
both with and without a conjunction. Cf ** out of a self gracious 
remembrance" (A IPs Well, IV. v. 78), * own, personal, gracious remem- 
brance.* 

72 Grace of Grace, Metonymy, resorted to perhaps from a tempta- 
tion to quibble with the word. 

74 One, Pronounced, as shown by its rhyme-word, as the same 
syllable in only^ alone^ atone^ no. The modem sound of this 0, except 
in the compounds mentioned, dates from the seventeenth century. The 
w sound, which has prefixed itself to the word, appears, in the spelling 
Tvon, as early as the fifteenth century. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE ART 
OF SHAKESPEARE'S MACBETH. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. 



I a. Why is the scene here A Desert Place rather than a pleasant coun- 
try side ? b. What effect upon the audience of Thunder and Lightningy 
now, at the very opening ? c. What impression, further, does the stage 
setting {fif, 1. xx) make upon you ? d. Do we recognize this, or not recognize 
it, as the appropriate beginning for a comedy ? Why ? e. What, in general 
do you feel that this play will show you ? 

3 a. Should the witches be discovered on the stage as the curtain 
rises, or should they enter after ? b. Would two witches, or four, answer 
artistically as well as three ? Would seven witches, or nine ? Why ? c. When 
the time comes for the next meeting what shall be the weather ? What im> 
pression is given as to the power of these creatures ? d. What 01> 3* 4) is 
implied as now going on in this land ? Do you feel that the witches are con- 
nected in any way with this ? e. Do they seem to have knowledge of the 
future, or does any one of them seem to have such knowledge ? /. Do they 
probably know who will win or who will lose ? 

3 a. Is it really a gray cat that calls the First Witch, and a toad that calls 
the Second ? If not, what in each case calls ? b. Which of the three witches 
seems most potent ? c. Why are we not told definitely to what or whom 
Anon 0« 9.) is said ? d. Why do the witches seem to agree so readily— is it 
from personal fondness for each other ? e. How does 1. 10 assist in giving 
us a definite impression of these creatures? f. What do you imagine 
prompts them to say it ? 

4 a. In what or whom, after 1. 7, does our interest center ? b. Do you 
suppose the witches intend to benefit this person or others through him ? 
c. Why, probably, are they so eager to ** greet " him? d. Would you like 
to be this Macbeth, whatever he is ? e. What is the reason that this meeting 
of the witches, rather than any earlier one, is enacted to us, or why, prin- 
cipally, is any meeting exhibited at all ? 

5 a. How far may a person's mood affect his appreciation,— for instance, 
of a given song or poem ? b. Are any two persons in a theater likely, or not 
likely, to be in precisely the same mood before a play begins ? c. What does 
it seem to you would be well for a dramatist to undertake, in this regard, at 
the very opening of a play ? d. Summarize the work the author has accom- 

X63 
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plished in this scene : (z) with reference to our mood ; O) impressions as to 
character and power of the witches ; and (3) the degree and quality of our 
interest in Macbeth. 

SCENE II. 

z a. In the age in which this play is laid what was especially expected 
of a king? b. To what extent does Duncan's first paragraph strike you as 
the language of a man accustomed to martial work ? c. Why is not Duncan 
posted so as at least to watch the progress of the battle ? d. How is Mal- 
colm's superiority to his father in martial spirit shown? e. How is the 
sergeant's superiority in the same respect to Malcolm shown ? f. How is Mac- 
beth's superiority to the sergeant, and all the others, most effectively sug- 
gested ? 

9 a. Is Duncan too old to fight? b. Is Malcolm, is Donalbain, too 
young? c. Will the winning of this battle ensure Scotland against up- 
risings like Macdonwald's, and bring lasting security and peace? 
d. What does Scotland most need ? 

3 a. How has Shakespeare made known to us who the Macbeth of the 
witches is ? b. Has the revealment been of kind or of degree ? c. What 
would have been the most effective way in which to exhibit Macbeth's valor 
to the audience ? d. Why does not Shakespeare employ it ? e. What sub- 
stitute has he contrived therefor — why a bleeding sergeant introduced? 
/ How does Shakespeare manage to let us know that Macdonwald is a 
rebel ? g. What are the limitations of the drama as to means of imparting 
information to an audience ? 

4 a. Does the sergeant mean to say 0> 7)1 in answer to Malcolm's in- 
quiry, that the fight with Macdonwald was " doubtful " when he left ? 
b. Can you think of any reason why he does not salute the royal party as 
(1. 47) Ross does ? c. Does he really mean to imply that Macbeth has done 
all the fighting ? d. What climax, 1. 22, in the kind of blow ? e. Why is the 
sergeant's talk so long drawn and rambling? /. How does it chance that he 
says **they " 0. 36) only after Duncan mentions Banquo ? 

5 a. What does Duncan mean (1. 43) by "thy words become thee as thy 
wounds"? b. Does he intend that surgeons, several of them, shall be 
brought here to tend this sergeant ? c. In what points do you find Ross's 
report different from the sergeant's ? d. Do you imagine that Ross, by say- 
ing "confronted" and "curbing," does justice to Macbeth's part in the 
new encounter? e. Was Macbeth superior in rank or family prestige to 
Ross? /. How far does the exclamation of Duncan 0* 58) seem the lan- 
guage of a virile and royal mind ? 

6 a. In what sense does Ross use "we" (1. 60 >) b. Can you see any 
reason why Duncan seems more aroused over Cawdor's treason, though he 
was only an abettor, than over Macdonwald's? c. Is it significant that he 
appears not to heed at all the exactions made? d. Does the sentence 
ordained for Cawdor seem strengthened by the rhymes ? e. Does Duncan 
apparently intend that Ross should execute the order or commission others 
to execute it ? ^ Would it have been more kingly and manly and usual, or 
less, had Duncan summoned Cawdor to his presence and pronounced sen- 
t^^ce otherwise than by proxy ? 
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7 a. What is the main purpose of this scene ? b. What other purposes 
are served by it? c. The whole scene has been rejected by some critics as 
interpolated by an inferior hand. Do you find signs of artistic crudeness 
and inadequacy in support of this view ? d. Do you or do you not think that 
it might be dispensed with ? 

SCENE III. 

z a. Witches are usually old and rheumatic and repulsive ; do you imag- 
ine these are ? Does Dr. Forman (p. xv.) speak of them as bent and lame and 
withered? b. Do you understand that witches usually call each other 
"sister," and offer one another favors, and ply their trade co-operatively ? 
c. Do you suppose these witches habitually report their doings, as here, to 
each other every time they meet ? d. Are these " sisters " typic witches, or 
is Shakespeare making them do untypic things for a purpose ? e. If the 
latter be conceived, what would be the purpose ? 

9 a. How has the Second Witch been doing what she reports as her 
work ? b. Neither of the witches, though asked specifically, tells where she 
has been. Is there a reason for that ? c. Do you suppose that each item of 
mischief reported by the witches was ordered by their masters ? d. What 
was the real offence for which the First Witch is planning revenge ? e. Is 
the punishment proportionable to the injury inflicted ? /. What degrees 
hint as to the nature and temper of the witches herein ? 

3 a. If an audience were inclined to be skeptical fes to the First Witch's 
ability to do what she threatens, alone, what would be likely to convince 
them ? b. Is it necessary that the audience see what the First Witch (1. 28) 
shows? c. What work was necessary to secure the pilot's thumb? d. How 
long did it take the witch, without help, to do that work ? e. Why did the 
witch select a pilot homeward, instead of outward, bound ? 

4 a. Why are we not told what the Third Witch has been doing? 
b. Why are we not told of something the three witches have done together, 
since they are to work together now ? c. When we hear the Third Witch 
declare to Macbeth that he shall be king, are we likely to believe that the 
prophecy will be fulfilled ? d. Do you find any significance in the order in 
which the doings of the witches are revealed ? e. Why are the witches 
made to compare notes and tell experiences in a special scene, rather than 
in scene i. ? /. If Shakespeare had made Macbeth and Banquo enter here 
first before the witches, would the effect have been deepened ? ^. Is it acci- 
dental that it is the Third Witch, and not the First or Second, that knows 
and announces the coming of Macbeth ? h. As the witches make haste to 
take hands and go about to wind up the charm, in what state of imagination 
is an audience likely to find itself ? t. Detail the author's purpose and plan 
thus far in the arrangement of the scene. 

5 a. Assuming that the author intended to make each utterance signifi- 
cant or symptomatic, what do you infer Macbeth's and Banquo's thoughts 
are occupied with respectively from the first sentence spoken by each? 
b. Why should Banquo's state of mind, rather than Macbeth's, conduce to 
the clutUenge with whiph the apparitions are greeted ? f . Do the witches 
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answer Banquo ? d. When they have addressed Macbeth, why does not he 
instead of Banquo cross-question them ? e, Why« also, does he start and 
seem to fear ? /. Of what should he seem to be in fear ? Is he personally 
afraid of them ? 

6 a. Did the witches apparently include Banquo in their plan, as devel- 
oped in the first scene, of ** meeting Macbeth " ? b. Is any difference, either in 
readiness or fullness, apparent between their greetings now to Banquo, and 

»the former ones to Macbeth ? c. Why should Macbeth crave (1. 70) to know 
more, while Banquo shows no further interest ? d. Why does Macbeth call 
Cawdor a prosperous gentleman, when he is even now coming from the field 
on which that nobleman's cause was lost ? Does he suppose these proph- 
etesses do not know what has occurred? e. Banquo is in doubt (1* 83) 
whether ** such things were." Macbeth seems (11. 8z, 82) in no such doubt, 
and even appears (11. 86, 87) to take the predictions of the witches for 
granted. Can you account for this difference ? 

7 a. What effect upon Banquo (1. 107) of having, by the coming of Ross 
and Angus, the second prophecy so speedily fulfilled? b. What effect 
(11. Z08, 109) upon Macbeth ? Is he really skeptical ? c. What effect upon 
ourselves ? d. Does Ross indicate any personal enthusiasm while express- 
ing the high compliments of his message ? e. Is there, perhaps, any differ- 
ence in personal feeling towards Macbeth between Ross and Angus? 
/. Might it be that the nobles are jealous of Macbeth, or afraid of his 
advancement. 

8 a. Is there or is there not any degree-hint of preoccupation in Mac- 
beth's slowness of acknowledgment (1. 117) to Ross and Ang^s? b. Does 
Angus speak and act as if he had received commission, along with Ross, to 
greet Macbeth ? c. Most modern editions omit and Angus from the stage 
direction, at 1. 45 in the scene preceding, as it appears in the Polio. Which 
form seems to you correct ? d. What prompts Macbeth now (11. z 18- 120) to 
ask such a question at such a time ? e. Is or is not Banquo's caution 01* 120- 
Z26) to his superior justifiable? f. Do we find ourselves wholly in sym- 
pathy here with Banquo as against Macbeth ? 

9 a. How do you account for Macbeth's rudeness in forgetting or ignoring 
the presence of the nobles who have come to do him honor ? b. By this 
rudeness what is measured to us ? c. How do we know to what Macbeth 
finds himself ** solicited " ? d. Why should ^*that suggestion" cause such 
perturbation in a man of such force and daring as Macbeth has exhibited 
to-day ? e. Is his a coarse, ruffian, malicious nature ? /*. What is his mood 
concerning the temptation (11. 143, Z44) after he has realized what it in- 
volves ? 

zo a. Do we find ourselves wholly in accord with Macbeth, now, as he 
decides to do nothing, in this business, for his future ? b. Is it not right, 
utterly and eternally right, that Macbeth should so resolve ? c. Is there any 
difference between what we prefer ethically and personally in outside life, 
and what we may prefer dramatically and aesthetically in imagination ? 
d. How far has Macbeth's mood altered in 11. Z46, Z47 ? e. Why does the 
author let us hear Macbeth's falsehood (11. Z49, Z50) in excuse of his abstract 
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tion ? /. Do we find the same mood, the same tone, in MacbQth'snew utter- 
ance 0\. Z50-Z52) to the nobles ? ^. With what motive is the last sentence of 
the paragraph spoken? h. Do we feel convinced fully that Macbeth will 
make no stir to secure the crown ? 

II a. Has Macbeth apparently, before to-day, borne a title superior to 
Angus's and Ross's ? b. Do you find in Macbeth's ^* Come, friends " greater 
or less formality than hitherto in the play ? c. Can you discern any cause 
for this in Macbeth's new mood or attitude? d. Some critics reject 11. z-37, 
of this scene as spurious and unworthy. Do you feel that this introduction 
could be spared? e. What is the main purpose of the scene as a whole? f. 
What other results and probably purposes have, as you find, been compassed 
in it? 

SCENE IV. 

I a. Is it likely that Duncan has visited the battlefield, or the army, or 
has he come straight to his palace ? b. Is there any indication that he is in 
feeble health ? c. Is there anything in'Malcolm's report that tends to justify 
Duncan's resolution that Cawdor should die ? d. Is it usual for a rebel con- 
demned as Cawdor was, to send a request for pardon ? e. Are his deep re- 
pentance, and begging for forgiveness, and his stalwart dying, to be 
attributed wholly to Cawdor's noble nature, or has the innocence, tJbe good- 
ness of King Duncan perhaps had some infiuence on him ? 

a a. Is Duncan's notion (11. zx, Z2) that it is impossible to read character 
in faces generally held ? b» Is it correct ? c. What characterization in (x) 
this inability to read character, and (2) in the doctrine that nobody can have 
this ability ? d. Can you see any reason why Shakespeare brings Duncan 
and Macbeth together in this scene ? e. Do you find any lack of openness, 
sincerity, heartiness, or generosity, in the king's thanks QX, z4-3z), or in 
Macbeth's response? /. What are your impressions further concerning 
these paragraphs, and the moods inspiring each respectively ? 

3 a. Should you have expected Duncan to embrace (11. 3Z, 32) Banquo ? 
Was it perhaps a custom in those Coeur de Lion times ? b. What climax of 
characterization in 11. 33-35 ? c. Whom must Duncan mean by (1. 3O *' you 
whose places are nearest " ? d. Can you see any reason why Duncan now, 
at the moment when his throne is re-established for him, designates his suc- 
cessor ? Were it not well to reward some of the thanes who have saved him 
with something more than promises ? e. What has Malcolm done to make 
him a ** deserver " (1. 42) like the others who are to shine ? f. Does the king's 
declaration seem to be received with much enthusiasm ? ^. Who would in 
all probability have been chosen, if Duncan had died without naming a 
successor ? 

4 a. What statement of the king causes Macbeth so suddenly to take his 
leave? b. What is evidently Macbeth's purpose? c. What seems just 
before to have been his purpose ? d. What till now may have been his 
hope ? e. Is it possible that Macbeth supposes Duncan to have settled the 
succession on his account ? 

5 a. Is not Duncan's trustful enthusiasm (11. 54-58) over his kinsman 
ideal ? b. Might innocence and helplessness sometimes not be ideal qualities 
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in a king? c. Under what circumstances may weakness and incapacity be 
criminal ? d. Is it possible that we should prefer some other king: for Scot- 
land, even an unrighteous one, to this Duncan ? e Sum up what has been 
accomplished in this scene. 

SCENE V. 

• 

X a. When must this letter have been written, and where ? b. Why was 
it written? c. Can Macbeth have expected it would have the effect upon 
his wife which is here shown ? d. What is this effect, as seen in her first sen- 
tence ? e. Do you infer from her first paragraph that she would have her 
husband really and permanently wicked ? 

3 a. What do you understand further from these words of Lady Macbeth 
about her husband, concerning her own character ? Is she gross and cruel, 
or is she refined and womanly, with some influence for the moment over- 
coming these natural qualities ? b. Does all this excitement that possesses 
her seem due to some great opportunity for herself, or some special oppor- 
tunity for her husband ? c. Does what she says seem shrewish, masculine, 
as of a wife determined to rule her husband in all things? Why, or why 
not ? d. Does she appear to assume that fate will crown her husband (1. 34) 
without his stir ? e. Does she know who have prophesied to Macbeth that 
he shall be king,— has he definitely told her ? /. Are we to understand that 
what she first reads in our hearing (11. 1-3) are the first words of the letter ? 

3 a. Is there or is there not anything significant in the fact she assumes 
the messenger has tidings for her, and demands these before he declares he 
is a messenger? b. Her response, ** Thou'rt mad to say it," has generally 
been understood to indicate greatly increased excitement. If that be true, 
what causes the excitement ? c. It has been inferred that her next words 
(11* 30, 31) are an attempt to undo the impression of agitation just betrayed. 
Why should she wish to undo such impression ? d. Why has not Macbeth 
" informed for preparation " ? Or does he suppose he has done this ? e. 
What evidence do you now find (11. 38-41) of a bloodthirsty and brutal tem- 
per ? /. To what degree would women of such a nature pray to be unsexed, 
and to be filled top-full of direst cruelty ? 

4 a. Is or is not Lady Macbeth, from what she says (11. 43-45), a woman of 
conscience ? b. Again, is she (11. 45-48) a woman of tender, maternal in- 
stincts ? c. Again, is she or is she not (11. 48-52) a woman accustomed to 
crime, sure of her strength, and unafraid of the vigilant powers of justice ? 
d. What force or forces now control her ? e. Do they control her easily, re- 
posef uUy ? Do you think they will control her permanently ? 

5 a. What in contrast with Lady Macbeth's excited greeting 01. 52-56) 
does Macbeth's reticence signify ? Is he less resolved than when we last 
saw him, or is he letting her resolve for both ? b. Why does she ask "and 
when goes hence " ? c. What is she inclined 01. 60-64) to criticize ? d. Will 
Duncan be likely {cf. I. iv. 11, 12) to suspect? e. What does Lady Macbeth 
propose as her own, what as her husband's, share of the night's great busi- 
ness? /. Do you think she can execute her part? ^. What seems Macbeth's 
present feeling ? 0* 69). 
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a. Show what has been revealed to us in this scene, and the method of 
it. b. Show also what has been accomplished, and the plan employed. 

SCENE VI. 

z a. At what time is this arrival ? b. Does Duncan hear such sounds as 
Lady Macbeth has spoken of (11. 36, 37) in the last scene ? Why ? c. Can you 
point out how the author manages to throw about this scene at the opening 
such an atmosphere of security and peace ? d. Why does he do this ? e. 
What point in having also Banquo bear out the king in his observations ? 
f. Is the first or the second paragraph more remarkable for poetic and re- 
fined discernment ? ^. Do you imagine Banquo superior in such refinement 
of tastes and feelings to Macbeth, or to Lady Macbeth ? 

a a. How does it chance that Lady Macbeth 0* xo) alone appears to wel- 
come Duncan ? b. What do you say of the courtliness and delicacy of Dun- 
can's compliments ? c. Do you consider Lady Macbeth's response sincere ? 
d. What does a comparison of it with Macbeth's words (I. iv. 22-27) on a 
not unlike occasion suggest ? e. Do you take it that Duncan expects answer 
to his inquiry 0* 20) for Macbeth, and pauses to receive one ? /. Would 
it have been artistic had the author made Duncan ignore the absence of his 
host ? Why ? ^. Have you any impressions concerning the mood or effort 
of Lady Macbeth's next paragraph ? h. How many times does Lady Mac- 
beth speak, and to what point ? i. How does Duncan impress us in this dia- 
logue, as in comparison with other scenes ? 

3 a. Into what two parts does this scene divide itself? b. What objects 
are accomplished in it ? c. Whence does it derive its power ? 

SCENE VII. 

1 a. Why has Macbeth left the banquet so unceremoniously ? b. What 
progress does he seem to have made in coming to an understanding with 
himself ? c. Does or does not Duncan's presence appear to have changed his 
attitude towards what he knows his wife intends? d. What is the insistent 
force that he first (11. z-12) shows is disturbing him ? e. What is the second 
(11. z2-i6) influence that works upon him ? /. Do you find one cause or more 
than one (11. 16-20) working further hindrance ? ^. Exactly what is the con- 
dition, as stated in 11. 25-28, of Macbeth's mind ? 

3 a. Why does Lady Macbeth (1. 28) follow him hither ? b. Does Macbeth 
mean to imply 0* 30) that, if Duncan has not asked for him, he is fulfilling 
all the demands of courtesy and hospitality ? c. Does he mean as much as 
he says in 1. 31 ? d. Does he apparently care much for the charge (11. 35-38) 
of inconsistency ? e. Does he care more for the charge 01- 39-45) of coward- 
ice ? /. Of what advantage to Lady Macbeth's cause that he (11. 46, 47) is 
aroused ? 

3 a. If Macbeth had never been more nearly resolved than now, would 
the present conversation probably continue ? b. When, and under what cir- 
cumstances, do you imagine Macbeth (11. 48, 49) first broached the idea ? c. 
How does Lady Macbeth now use her advantage ? d. Why should Macbeth 
have sworn (1. 58) to any course ? e. Some critics have inferred from this 
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allusion that some part of the play has been omitted. Do you think that 
probable ? /I Is it necessary to take the play so seriously as to suppose the 
oath was ever sworn at all, or that Shakespeare had thought, till the present 
exigency, of such a thing ? Does art deal in actualities only ? Explain. 

4 a. What is now 0* 59) Macbeth's mood ? b. How does Lady Macbeth 
meet Macbeth's objection potentially and specifically ? c. What sug^gfestion 
exerts a paramount influence on Macbeth ? d. Is this to the credit of his 
conscience or his courage ? e. Has Macbeth, so far as appears, an heir ? Is 
or is not this, if he is to be king of Scotland, a matter of any moment ? f. 
Can you suppose Macbeth has had time to think of such thingfs? 

5 <7. Is a " question of appeal " a strong or weak expedient to express con- 
viction? b. Have you observed how many of these occur between IL 67- 
79 ? c. Is it necessary that Macbeth should say the first sentence of the last 
paragraph in our hearing? d. Why should Act I. end here? e. What has 
been now accomplished ? 

6 a. Do you find any further hints or indications as to Lady Macbeth's 
inspiration ? b. Did she desire to be queen, or that her husband should be 
king? c. Is Lady Macbeth a principal or a subordinate character ? d. Could 
the plot have proceeded without her ? e. Where and how did the author 
first arouse our enthusiasm for his hero ? /. To what point or pitch has it 
now been carried ? ^. Do we fully realize what will happen if the play goes 
on ? h. How far are we consenting to the consequences if it is not to stop ? 

ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

I a. Why does the author take pains to have Banquo and Pleance tell us 
that it is past midnight, that the moon has set, and no stars can be seen ? 
b. How do you account for Banquo being here and armed ? c. Does he or 
does he not know what is going to take place ? d. How could he, can he, 
have found out ? e. What does he propose to do about it ? / Why should 
he give over his sword to one already encumbered much more than he ? 

a a. Why is not Banquo willing to sleep ? b. What is his feeling concern- 
ing (1. 8) •* the cursed thoughts " ? c. What must be the nature of those 
thoughts, that he should wish them restrained thus by powers not his? d. 
Why does Banquo, on seeing the torch, ask for his sword, and challenge ? 
Does he not remember that he is in the castle of an old tried friend ? c. 
Why is it not Macbeth that challenges ? 

3 a. Why should Banquo presume to ask his host (1. za) such a question ? 
b. Where has Banquo come from, and where is he going? c. Has he any re- 
sponsibilities concerning the king's safety? </. Why does Banquo make 
immediate allusion to the king, and such an allusion as we find ? e. Do you 
suppose he intended, when he left the king, to give the diamond to-night, or 
to Macbeth at all ? /. Do you imagine, if at the banquet in Banquo's place, 
that you could have divined from Macbeth's and Lady Macbeth's face and 
manner what is toward, and who is the compelling spirit in the case ? 
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4 a. What is Banquo's motive in 11. 20, 21 ? b. What do you make out of 
Macbeth's answer ** K?/, when," etc. ? c. Can you explain why he here says 
" we," though using " I " in 1. ai ? d. Why does he mean "by my consent 
when 'tis ? " Is he trying to be clear ? e. Do you take it he wishes to avert 
suspicion, or to bid for Banquo's support ? 

5 a. Do you suppose Banquo understands him ? b. Does Banquo ^ive 
him any encouragement ? c. If Banquo is really loyal, why does he not put 
the king on his guard ? d. Why do you suppose this conversation is given 
in our hearing, for Macbeth's sake, or Banquo's ? e. Why does not Shakes- 
peare show us Duncan again ? f. Would it or would it not deepen the effect 
of what is about to happen ? 

6 a. Do 3'ou think Macbeth is now normally and adequately resolved ? b. 
Can you see any reason why the author has not from the first made Macbeth 
a more capable murderer ? c. Do you consider the air-drawn dagger in itself 
an artistic and probable accessory ? d. Do you imagine the author was glad 
to use it, or would have been glad to do without it ? e. Do you find that it 
in any way assists to bring out the character of Macbeth ? / Does Macbeth 
seem considerably dismayed or horrified at seeing it? ^. What do you 
imagine would be your feeling on seeing such a thing ? Would you wish, 
and attempt at once, to clutch it ? Why ? h. Has Shakespeare introduced 
anywhere thus far conditions or forces such as to account dramatically for 
what is happening to Macbeth ? 

7 a. Does the way (11. 47-4Q) Macbeth dismisses the phenomenon suggest 
that he may or may not have had like visions before ? b. He seems to realize 
the awful nature of the wickedness that impends, yet betrays no disposition 
to evade it or escape from it. Can you account for this ? c. Can you ac- 
count for Macbeth's use of "was" for am in 11. 42, 43? d. What effect of 
this air-drawn dagger and of Macbeth's apostrophizing it upon ourselves? 
e. Do we find ourselves at this point more, or less, committed to Macbeth's 
course and cause ? 

8 a. What has been accomplished in this scene with reference Ci) to the 
plot, (2) to Banquo, (3) to Macbeth, and (4) ourselves? b. In each case, how ? 

SCENE II. 

I a. What has Lady Macbeth (11. z, 2) really done ? b. What exactly was 
her motive? c. How far has she achieved for herself what she wished and 
intended? d. What counterpart in this to the device of the air-drawn 
dagger in the last scene ? e. Has the author rendered Lady Macbeth more 
or less womanly by what he has made her do ? / Has she or has she not 
been brought by it nearer to our sympa^iy and pity ? 

a a. Why are the doors (1. 5) between Lady Macbeth and Macbeth left 
open ? Is it accidental ? b. Why do you suppose Macbeth calls out, ** Who's 
there ? What, ho ! " Did he really hear something ? Did he really think he 
did? c. What marks for us the moment of the fatal stab? d. How long 
does it take Macbeth to come from the king to where she is, after the blow ? 
e. What is measured to us imaginatively in the length or shortness of this 
time ? 
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Z a. In a former dialogue Lady Macbeth insisted that the night's great 
business should be put into her dispatch. She has since drunk wine till her 
cheeks are flushed. What measure of the combined sufficiency of -will and 
drink in the present paragraph ? b. With what feeling, what feelings, does 
she now greet Macbeth (1. 13) *' My husband ! " ? c. Before the murder Mac- 
beth was taciturn in the presence of his wife ; she spoke for both. What is 
apparent now? d. Can you explain? e. Do you find signs of reaction in 
Macbeth ? / What relation between Lady Macbeth's responses 01* ai, 25, 
3^) 33* 34t and 40) ? g. What is it that has aroused h^r so completely (11. 44. 
50,) in her next utterance ? 

4 a. How do you imagine Macbeth looks, as he talks now to his wife,— 
what is the appearance of his eyes, what the expression on his face ? b. How 
do you account for the things Macbeth relates, and the manner of his relat- 
ing them ? c. Does he or does he not realize the danger of descanting thus 
upon his experiences, with the bloody daggers in his hands ? d. Do you 
think it costs Lady Macbeth any effort to carry them back to the king's 
chamber ? e. Is it or is it not unwomanly for Lady Macbeth to proceed with 
them now where her husband, probably the bravest man in Scotland, does 
not dare go ? Why ? /. What is the first stress in 1. 49 ? 

5 a. Are you persuaded that Lady Macbeth believes what (U. 53-55) she 
says to her husband ? b. What mood, and the measure of it, indicated in her 
next sentence ? c. Point out where this scene has its climax. Show what 
pains the author has taken to make it powerful, especially how he has ar- 
ranged that Macbeth should be left alone, d. Was it strained, or natural, 
to have Macbeth bring away with him the daggers ? e. What effect of the 
first knocking upon him ? Does he withal make haste to remove the blood 
from his hands and put on his nightgown ? f. What measure of the present 
feeling, in addition to things said, is contained in this? * 

6 a. What is the first effect of the knocking upon us ? b. Does it seem to 
startle and confuse Lady Macbeth ? Is she or is she not more excited over 
it than she shows ? c. Do you understand that Lady Macbeth's sentences 
were spoken hurriedly, without pauses ? d. Can you imag^ine any reason 
why Macbeth makes no response for so long a time ? e. Does Macbeth's 
timorousness seem feminine ? Does Lady Macbeth's remedial resoluteness 
and self-sufficiency seem masculine ? Why ? /. Would it have been, or not 
been, natural for Macbeth to reproach Lady Macbeth here, or at least to 
have hinted that the responsibility for it all is hers ? g. Why does he not ? 

7 a. What has the author accomplished in this scene? b. Show the 
method of it. 

sg^NE III. 

z a. If the knocking had occurred but once, how would the close of the 
last scene have been changed? b. How are we to understand the first 
knocking here, as continuous from the last we heard, or as taking us back to 
the first (1. 57) of the scene just ended ? c. What does the peevish, mocking 
comment (1. 3) of the Porter suggest concerning this ? d. Are these (11. 1-3) 
the first words the Porter has spoken ? e. What in his mind, besides the 
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knocking he has heard, shapes the course and manner of his talk ? f. Is he 
sure he has heard any knocking ? ^. Where is the Porter, and in what pos- 
ture, as the scene opens ? 

3 a. Why is the Porter so slow? b. Where does he think he is? How 
does the author variously indicate this to us ? . c. Has the knocking since the 
first been growing louder, or have the persons outside heard the Porter 
mumbling and fumbling, and lowered their knocks to the perfunctory 
point ? d. Does the Porter indicate by his vocabulary, or otherwise, his 
social rank ? e. At what point, what line, does he show that he has recov- 
ered himself? f. Some critics have pronounced this porter episode out of 
keeping with the situation. Does it seem to you to lighten or assist the 
tragedy ? 

3 a. How have our feelings changed from the first knocking till now the 
gate is about to open ? b. Do you see any reason for this knocking,— why 
Macduff and Lennox should have slept outside the castle ? c. What is our 
state of feeling, now, concerning the king that lies dead within ? d. Has 
the dialogue or the length of it, since Macbeth came from the king's 
chamber, tended to reduce our sympathy ? e. Has or has not the knocking 
upon the gate had some like effect ? /. Might we, or might we not, suspect 
the scurrilous talk of the Porter, in omitted lines, intended to have influence 
with the audience, the best of it, in this regard ? 

4 a. Does it seem from Macbeth's ready entrance that he has been listen- 
ing for a cue to appear ? What has he done since we last saw him ? Has he 
been obliged to hurry? b. Watching now Macbeth's attempt to play his 
part, what do we see (1. 48) is his first mistake ? Who has shut the door ? 
c. Did Macbeth intend to qualify (1. 50) his first reply ? d. Why is Lennox 
made to say so much about the experiences of the night ? Of what double 
use is his paragraph just now ? 

5 a. Do you consider it natural that Macduff should express himself OX. 6i-6a, 
and 63-66), after viewing the dead body of Duncan, so enigmatically ? b. 
Do Macbeth's words, in resi>onse to Macduff's excited paragraphs, augur 
well for the ordeal he is approaching ? c. Why does Macduff cry ** Murder 
and treason " ? d. Why does he call on Banquo and Donalbain ? e. Why 
does he bid ring the castle bell ? Should not Macbeth have done this ? 
And does not Macduff's doing what he does in the absence of Macbeth, imply 
neglect and worse on the part of his host ? 

6 a. What of Lady Macbeth*s first words,— are they well planned and 
feigned? b. Would it have been well or not well had she insisted on know- 
ing what Macduff implies is of such dreadful moment ? What would Lady 
Macbeth under better and natural circumstances have done ? c. Asa conse- 
quence of the ringing of the bell Banquo and Malcolm and Donalbain are 
roused forth and appear. Why does Banquo come so much sooner than the 
others ? d. Why does not Banquo exhibit excitement, or at least surprise ? 
Should he not have been as demonstrative in his grief as Macduff, being 
nearer the king's person ? e. Does Lady Macbeth succeed as well in her sec- 
ond utterance? f. Do you think Banquo has any point in "anywhere " ? 
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7 a. Why is Macbeth so dispassionate after seeing: the dead Duncan? 
Does he not remember Macduff's example ? Will he not be compromised by 
his quietude? b. How do you explain Macbeth's murder of the sfrooms? 
And how his present saying that he repents the killing? c. What makes 
Macduff turn on Macbeth so fiercely, *^' wherefore did you so"? d. What 
effect has this upon Macbeth ? e. Some critics think Lady Macbeth's swoon 
was feigned to mitigate the fatal blunder of Macbeth's answer ; others, that, 
being overcome by the realization of Macbeth's words, she fainted genuinely ; 
and it might be held that the swoon was real, and caused by what she read 
in the faces of the company, and in special of Macduff and Banquo, while 
her husband was explaining how he happened to get so furious. Which 
interpretation seems to you correct ? /. Does Macbeth help his wife, or show 
any concern for her plight ? Do you think he believed she had swooned 
indeed? ^. Does Macduff assist in saving Lady Macbeth from falling^ 
prostrate ? 

8 a. Where does this scene reach its climax ? b. How does Shakespeare 
use the silence during which Lady Macbeth is tended and borne out? 
c. What has at last (11. 125-131) aroused Banquo ? d. Does Malcolm (1. 135) 
mean to imply that no one sorrows for his father's death ? Did he witness 
Macduff's demonstrations of grief ? e. Is it possible that Malcolm and 
Donalbain do not distinguish Macduff and Banquo (and Lennox) from Mac> 
beth and his wife ? What idea of the penetration and mental sufficiency of 
these princes is thus brought to us ? /. Do you think it well, or not, artis> 
tically, to close with that this scene ? 

9 a. Show how the author, after the climax, arranges a quick descent 
and clears the stage, b. What has been accomplished in this scene ? 
c. Show by what plan. 

SCENE IV. 

z a. Is the old man a nobleman ? b. Why does not the author give him 
artistic treatment ? Would there have been any loss of i>ower, had he done 
so, to the scene or to the play ? c. What does the old man include 0* i) in 
** this sore night " ? d. What do the face and mood of nature seem to typify ? 

e. Does Ross seem in any way altered since we last had him before us ? 

f. Has or has not the old man an intenser judgment concerning the assas- 
sination of the king than that (11. zo, zz) *4t is unnatural " ? ^. What pro- 
priety or effect of the reference to the falcon and to Duncan's horses ? 
h. Whom does the old man now stand for with us? 

a a. Can you find the mood in which Ross speaks of the ** good Mac- 
duff"? b. What does Ross seem to imply (1. 21) by "now"? c. How evi- 
dently does Macduff regard the inquiry? d.Do you suppose Macduff 
believes what he answers to Ross's second question ? e. What appears to 
be Macduff's state of mind ? / Do you think Ross is as well acquainted 
with Duncan's sons as we are ? ^. Do you feel that he is speaking in 11. 39, 
30 frankly and freely just as he thinks ? 

3 a. Do you see anything in Ross's language in later lines that makes 
you think he is trying to draw Macduff out ? b. Does Macduff imply any 
reason for not going to Scone to see Macbeth crowned? c. Why should he 
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go to Fife instead? What signifies his saying (1. 37) ** things well done 
instead of " good things done " ? d. What is he evidently willing his next 
line should seem to mean ? e. Are we likely to hear of the one or the other 
of these thanes prominently later on ? Which one ? 

4 a. What is the main purpose of this scene ? b. What other ends is it 
made to serve ? 

ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

X a. What is the difference between the Banquo of fthe first scene of the 
last act and the Banquo of scene iii. in Act I.? b. What difference do you find 
between the Banquo who speaks here and the Banquo of Act II.? c. Do you 
consider him, after reading the last four words of his soliloquy, wholly 
loyal to his new sovereign ? d. Can you infer confidently from the " now " 
of 1. z as to the time of this scene.? e. What does the stage direction (1* 10) 
Enter Macbeth as King and Lady Macbeth as Queen really mean ? 

% a. Is there significance in the fact that Macbeth does not recognize 
Banquo's presence by use of the second personal pronoun ? b. Is Dady Mac- 
beth's greeting what might be expected of a queen ? c. Can you account for 
the manner of this reception ? d. How far do Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
appear to be enjoying their new digfnities ? e. Do we find in Ban quo' s 
acknowledgments (11. 15-18) anything like what Macbeth said once to Dun- 
can ? f. Are we willing that Macbeth should now stand in the same relation 
to Banquo as Duncan then did to Macbeth ? Why ? 

3 a. Can you explain how Macbeth divines (1. 19) so accurately Banquo's 
intention ? b. Why does he ask, since Banquo is not communicative (1. 23), 
the further question ? c. Why does Banquo answer evasively and darkly, 
or why does Shakespeare make him so answer ? d. What occasions Mac- 
beth's allusion here (11. 29-32) to the late king's sons ? e. What does the 
inquiry about Pleance show is occupying Macbeth's mind ? 

4 a. Why has Macbeth summoned his thanes to court ? b. Do you think 
he looks for any resistance or uprising against his rule ? c. Does the coun- 
cil he spoke about in 1. 22 come off? What do you imagine his lords, who 
heard the mention of it to Banquo, think (11. 40-43) of the dismissal ? d. Can 
you see any reason why Macbeth proposes to keep by himself till seven at 
night ? What time is it probably now ? e. For what are we to understand 
the men (1. 44) outside have been kept waiting ? 

5 a. What distinct grounds of fear does Macbeth (11. 48-69) mention? 
b. Is Banquo's mysterious business or behavior, as indicated in the first part 
of the scene, remembered? Should you not have remembered it? c. Do 
you wish Macbeth prevailed against by Banquo ? d. Do you take it that 
Macbeth (1. 73) does not remember when he spoke with the murderers ? 
Why should he not ? e. What was the burden, then, of his talk ? /. What 
is the real point that engages him pow ? 
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6 a. Are or are not these men hired assassins? b. If they are hired, 
what use in trying to furnish them with further motive than their hire ? 
c. What does Macbeth attempt (11. 91-107) in his next paragraph? d. Do you 
believe that the two explanations of the murderers (11. 107-uo, 110-113) ^J"® 
sincere? e. How do they make you feel concerning their employer or the 
deed proposed ? / What by Macbeth*s statement is the reason of his wish- 
ing them to kill Banquo on their own account ? What is the real reason ? 

7 a. Does the second murderer speak as if accepting the task (11. 125, 126) 
on Macbeth's terms? b. Why must it be '*done to-night" and "something 
from the palace "? c. How much of the reason for including Pleance in the 
scheme is (11. 132-137) brought out? d. Why should Macbeth assume (1. 137) 
that the murderers need to resolve themselves apart ? What is evidently 
Macbeth's idea of undertaking work like theirs, or is it, perhaps, a memory ? 
e. Why does Macbeth propose to have them abide within (1. 139) while he 
withdraws ? 

8 a. What is the main purpose of this scene ? b. Show how that pur- 
pose, by preparation and by treatment, has been accomplished. 



SCENE II. 

I a. Did Lady Macbeth withdraw, in the last scene, before Banquo took 
his leave ? b. What change seems to have come into the relations of Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth since they last talked together ? c. Is Lady Mac- 
beth enjoying (11. 4-7) her queenship? d. In what two respects does she 
imply life might be sweetened ? e. What complaints (11. 8-12) does she make 
against her husband? /. What do these suggest concerning Macbeth's 
moods and thoughts ? 

a a. What does Macbeth mean 0* 13) " we have scotched the snake, not 
killed it " ? Who or what is the snake ? b. Of what can Macbeth and his 
queen, when they eat their meal, be in fear ? c. Had Macbeth anticipated, 
in any of the soliloquies overheard by us, such fear? d. Have we had inti- 
mation as to what sort of affliction (1. 18) destroys his rest ? e. What cause 
and what degree of feeling are intimated in the residue of the paragraph ? 

3 a. Do 11. 26-28 seem to you wholly like the earlier efforts of Lady Mac- 
beth to arouse and energize her husband ? b. How is his answer (1. 29) dif- 
ferent from what you have heard from him before ? c. What is his meaning 
and motive in the next line ? d. What does Lady Macbeth intend that Mac- 
beth (1. 35) shall " leave " ? e. What evidently (1. 38) is Lady Macbeth's sug- 
gestion ? Why does she not speak more openly ? /. Why does not Macbeth 
now apply to his wife for strength ? g. Why will he not even tell her, when 
she asks, what is to be done ? 

4 a. How, why can Macbeth's mind rise to such a mood (11. 50-53)? b. Can 
you recall anything similar, in mood or language, said by Macbeth before ? 
c. What has been accomplished in this scene? d. And how? e. Do the 
dejection and remorse of the new king and queen of Scotland seem to 
strengthen our consent to their wish concerning Banquo, or do they not ? 
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SCENE III. 

1 a. What is implied 0« by*' But"? b. Why should the two murderers 
have mistrusted this newcomer ? Did not they expect such a one as him ? 

c. Do you think the lines next said by the First Murderer were intended to 
afford us knowledge of his poetic character or for some other reason? 

d. Who first recognizes the coming of horsemen and the identity of the 
victims? Is or is not this remarkable in any way? e. Does anything else 
happen that might indicate something more than a hireling's interest in the 
business of the hour ? /! It is implied at the opening that the Third Murderer 
is mysterious and reticent as to who and what he is. How far should we 
expect this in a professional cutthroat like the others ? g. When was the 
torch put out, and what prompted to it seemingly ? Who was afraid of 
recognition ? 

3 a. It has been argued by some critics that this Third Murderer is no 
other than Macbeth himself. If you knew that was the fact, could you 
find a sufficient motive for his playing such a part in disguise ? b. Can you 
find suggestions of such a purpose in his talk to the murderers in the last 
scene ? c. Might Macbeth, perhaps, have changed his mind, and if so, why ? 
d. Could you conceive Macbeth laboring with another, and more responsi- 
ble, murderer, to ensure his striking against Banquo's life for reasons of 
his own ? e. On the other hand, what hints and considerations are incon- 
sistent with such a theory ? 

3 a. What is this scene for ? b. Since the whole is enacted in darkness 
in which neither Banquo nor the others can be clearly seen, and since the 
scene is brief almost to curtness, might it not well have been omitted ? 



SCENE IV. 

I a, Macbeth proposes (III. i. 14) to hold a solemn supper. Do the open- 
ing words here indicate it is being inaugurated with all ceremony ? b. Has 
there been, perhaps, delay ? Or how do you account for the spirit and man- 
ner here evident? c. What is remarkable (11. 3, 4) in Macbeth's next 
words? d. What does he mean in the following allusion to Lady Macbeth ? 
e. Do you think her speech and manner (11. 7, 8) here are such as have been 
usual to her on occasions of this kind ? /. Is all so far in accord with 11. 37- 
29 in scene ii. of this act. 



9 a. Does Macbeth really (1. zo) sit down ? b. Do you understand that 
the murderer at the door is seen by all ? c. If the seat that Macbeth pro- 
poses to occupy is the only one left, what is suggested as to the absence of a 
cover for Banquo, and the time of night at which the present banquet is now 
beginning ? d. If Macbeth was the Third Murderer, does the First Murderer 
know it ? e. When the First Murderer, at the end of the last scene, came to 
the palace to report, to whom must he have made report ? / Where has he 
been since, and doing what, that he now appears with Banquo's blood still 
upon his face ? g. Do you think it dramatically or artistically desirable that 
we should see this blood ? 
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3 a. Does Macbeth seem as much interested in what is reported about 
Fleance as concerning Banquo ? Why are there not asides over the relief 
from Banquo? b. Does Macbeth realize how long he has been detained 
from the table ? Why ? c. Why has not Lady Macbeth by brilliant con- 
versation, or at least bright chatter, kept the guests from feeling this awk- 
ward absence ? d. What do you say of Lady Macbeth's paragraph to her 
husband ? e. Does she know about the success or failure of the day's plans ? 
/ How can Macbeth propose (11. 37-39) such a kingly health before he has 
taken formally his seat ? ^. Is or is not Lennox, and later Ross, discour- 
teous or officious in asking the king to join them ? 

i , 
I 

! 4 a. How do you account (1. 27) for so many gashes on Banquo's head ? 

<. Did the First Murderer inflict them ? b. What must have been the motive ? 

c. Are these wounds, the gory locks, now the ghost comes to view, apparent 
to the audience ? d. How is it that Macbeth does not see the gory head 
while observing that " the table's full " ? e. How is the suddenness of Mac- 
beth's stir and terror indicated to us? /. What feeling (1. 49) is even 
stronger in Macbeth than terror? Why does he say "Which of you have 
done this ? 

5 a. What evidently has happened since Macbeth asked the lords that 
question ? b. Is it Macbeth's words, or his looks, his horror, that makes 
Ross propose that the lords rise ? c. Why does he not recognize the pres- 
ence of the queen ? d. Why has she not asserted herself earlier ? e. Why 
does she qualify by saying " and hath been from his youth " ? Did the lords 
really think such behavior recent only ? /I In what mood or feeling does 
Lady Macbeth say her aside 0* 58) " Are you a man " ? ^. In what mood or 
feeling does he answer ? 



I. 
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6 a. What is Lady Macbeth's theory of her husband's behavior ? 
b. What does she refer to (1. 62) in ** you said " ? c. To whom does Macbeth 
say 1. 69, and with what intent and spirit? d. To whom does he say the rest 
of the paragraph, with what intent and spirit ? /. To whom must Lady 
Macbeth suppose Macbeth, in 1. 74, alludes ? ^. Do you imagine that Mac- 
beth says the next paragraph 0. 75-83), or the last one, or any other, to Lady 
Macbeth only ? ^. What do you suppose the lords thought ? 

7 a. At what words did the Ghost of Banquo first appear ? b. At what 
does it appear the second time ? c. Do we or do we not find ourselves drawn 
thus into sympathy with the Ghost as against Macbeth ? d. How did the 
Ghost look, and act, at its first appearance ? e. How different is its looking, 
and its acting, towards Macbeth this time ? /. Are these easier to bear than 
its leers, and the shaking of its locks, and nods, before ? 

8 a. How is Lady Macbeth's pleading (11. 96-98) different from (11. 53-58) 
the former one? b. How does Macbeth's suffering now differ from his 
suffering before? c. Does Macbeth get over and forget this second visita- 
tion, just as he did the first ? Why i d. Do you or do you not imagine the 
guests supposed he really saw something ? e. Was or was not the toast 
'' to all and him " 0' 91) at last duly drunk ? /. Do you think it supposable 
that Ross means (1. zx6) to trap Macbeth when he asks ** What sights " ? 
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9 a. What probably would Macbeth, as the merest matter of course, have 
answered, had not Lady Macbeth kept him from answering at all? b. Which 
did the guests undoubtedly believe he would have answered, Banquo*s or 
Duncan's shade ? c. What do you say of Lady Macbeth's precipitate ejec- 
tion of the guests, — what dread that she was feeling does it measure to our 
mind ? d. Did Macbeth know what she did or why ? e. What does this 
measure to your imagination ? /. When a murderer forgets that his secret 
is a secret, what is his state of mind ? 

10 a. What is the purpose of this scene as regards Macbeth ? b. Do you 
think the guests will tell and talk of this night's experiences ? What will be 
the effect on public sentiment if they do ? <:. How long will Macbeth keep 
his crown if public sentiment holds him a self-condemned and babbling 
murderer? </. All this will have happened inconsequence of the Ghost's 
frightening Macbeth with its blood-boltered locks. Did the Ghost appear 
thus in order to ruin Macbeth ? e. Point out how the author brings the 
scene, after the nobles are ordered out, to an easy, graduated close. 
/. Why does not Lady Macbeth scold her husband for his absurd behavior, 
or at least make him know what he has done ? g. Does he show any signs 
of repentance and change of conduct ? Do you find this natural ? h. To 
what does he attribute his ill-success in the role of a tyrant and a murderer ? 
I*. What do you feel will be the outcome of Macbeth's career ? Why ? 

xz How far do you find that your sympathies, after inclining QX, go-gz) in 
poetic justice to the Ghost, have gone back to your hero ? 

SCENE V. 

z a» What indications do you find in diction or matter, in characterization, 
ideals, terseness, and vigor, that this scene is from the same hand as the 
preceding ? b. What indications do you find of a wholly opposite nature ? 

a How far does the scene seem called for, by Macbeth's purpose (11> 133- 
134) in the last scene, and how far seems it in keeping with the artistic 
modes of treatment hitherto ? 

SCENE VI. 

z a. Why is not the name of Lennox's companion made known to us? 
Whom, with us, does he stand for? b. What is Lennox's mood through 
almost all of his first paragraph ? c. Did Lennox show himself one of the 
intense, demonstrative natures, of King Duncan's circle, after Ql. iii.) the 
murder was discovered ? d. On comparing the words of Lennox here with 
the utterances of Ross and Macduff, in II. iv., what change seems evident ? 
How dare Lennox and his friend talk now, and in this very palace, with 
such spiteful sarcasm, and so freely ? e. What do you think is public feel- 
ing now ? /. How are the lords and the people accounting for the dis- 
appearance of Banquo ? 

a a. Where does this Lord come from, that he Gl> 34-31) hAS so much out- 
side information? b. What specific grounds for revolt does this Lord 
Ql. 33-36) allude to ? c. Should we have expected, in II. iv., such leadership of 
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Macduff? d. What things symptomatic of just such integn^ity and decisioi 
!:{ , of character, on the part of Macduff, do you remember from the scene 

preceding, in the same act ? 



I 

M 
I.I 



3 a. What impressions of a different sort of ethics and kingship from 
what we have been dealing with come to us in the study of these para- 
graphs? b. What is the moral tone of the scene as a whole? c. Whal 
different purposes does the scene serve ? 



ACT IV. 
SCENE I. 

X a. Whom do the three objects mentioned by the witches severally stand 
for ?"" b. Why have the sounds been emitted ? c. For what purpose do the 
witches now go about the cauldron, adding new ingredients continually ? 
d. Do these creatures impress us just as they did in their dance G* iii* 33-37) 
before encountering Macbeth ? e. Why did not Shakespeare have a caul- 
dron then ? 

3 a. How differently did Macbeth*s approach to the witches then seem 
from his coming now ? b. What difference in the repulsive potency of the 
ingn*edients selected and thrown in respectively by the three witches ? c. 
What of the associational effect, morally and aesthetically, as a whole, of 
the demon-masters, of the witches, and, item by item, of the contents, now- 
steaming and bubbling, of the cauldron? d. Do you think Shakespeare 
intended that you should imagine how the cauldron thus would look, and 
whether there would be odor dispersing from it ? e. Do you suppose the 
author ordained this cauldron simply for the sake of its revoltingness, or 
for a genuine art purpose of some kind ? 

3 a. Had you recognized any contrast between the tone of this scene and 
of the last one ? b. When Macbeth appears, in this environment that he has 
sought, does he seem the same Macbeth that you have watched before ? 
c. What, by the notions of the time, was the professed duty of a king, when 
he had found the haunts of deadly hags like these ? d. When Macbeth has 
conjured these witches, no matter at what cost Cll. 51-60) of public calamity, 
to open to him the future, do you find him injured most in his official or his 
private personality? e. Can you comprehend or realize the degree of 
this degn'adation ? iCf. CXI. of Shakespeare's Sonnets^ 11. 5-7.) 

4 a. How is the situation enhanced 0* 63) by Macbeth*s answer ? b. Do 
you find that Macbeth does see the " masters " ? c. Which one of the Three 
Apparitions advises Macbeth honestly? d. Are you impressed with the 
feeling that what is told Macbeth is for his profit and against right and 
justice? e. Why does not Macbeth say 0. "2) ^^'>&^ Banquo instead of ** like 
the spirit of Banquo " ? /. What dignity is added to the situation and to 
the former prophecies by the "show of kings," in which the audience 
identifies James and his probable successors of the Stuart line ? g. How 
does Shakespeare avoid the risk of seeming to fix the duration of the reign- 
ing family ? 



/ 
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5 a. Is there any point or power (1. 133) in Banquo's smiling on Macbeth ? 
b. Why should Macbeth beshrew (1. 133) this pernicious hour ? c. How does 
it chance (1. 134) that there is some one without ? d. Why does Macbeth first 
ask Lennox Q. 136) such a question ? e. Why should not Macbeth, while he 
curses all pertaining things besides, curse the witches too? /. Where do 
you imagine the witch-camp was ? ff. How does it chance that messengers 
come to seek Macbeth here ? 



(( 



6 a. Being assured of his crown, why should Macbeth now resolve to 
surprise " Macduff's castle ? b. At the beginning of the last act, were you 
or were you not willing that Macbeth should strengthen himself at Banquo's 
cost ? c. Were Macduff now in Macbeth's power, do you feel that you should 
be willing for Macbeth to strengthen himself similarly at Macduff's cost ? 
Why ? d. What has been accomplished in this scene ? e. Into how many 
distinct situations and stages does it divide itself ? 



SCENE II. 

X a. To what does Lady Macduff (1. z) refer ? b. How does Ross chance to 
be here, and in conversation with her ? c. In what mood, and from what 
point of view, is Lady Macbeth (11. 2, 3) judging her husband ? d. Does she 
believe 0* 8) what she says ? e. As you understand the case, why did he 
flee so precipitately ? / Do you find any distinctive Scotch traits of char- 
acter in this play ? 

a a. Do you find Ross at all here like what you remember him in the last 
scene of Act II. ? b. Does he succeed in making Lady Macduff understand 
the situation ? Do you think he could have done so if he had tried ? Do 
you think Lennox or the other " Lord " (III. vi.) could have persuaded her 
of her husband's danger? c. Why does not Lady Macduff acknowledge the 
favor Ross has rendered ? d. Do you recall any words of Macbeth that 
would indicate whether Ross has incurred risk in coming here ? e. In what 
state of mind does Lady Macduff begin talking to her boy ? /. What sort of 
a child is he quickly shown to be ? ff. How does the author achieve this ? 

3 a. Do you understand why the author presents to us such a child, and 
such a domestic scene and moment as we now have ? b. How does the boy 
know his mother speaks in jest ? c. Why,indeed, should she so perplex her 
child? d. By what particular utterances does the author enlist our sym- 
pathies for the boy ? e. What sayings also are thrust in to prevent his 
seeming too wise and penetrative for his years? / Into what mood is 
Lady Macduff brought at the end of her talk with the child ? 

4 a. What does the salutation of the Messenger (1. 64) show is his state of 
mind? b. Why does he point out that he is to her unrecognizable? 
c. Prom his caution, and his evasive warnings, and his summary with- 
drawal, what is to be inferred ? d. Is or is not flight, for Lady Macduff and 
her little ones, now possible? Had Scottish castles secret passages? e. 
Why does she not manifest more willingness to save herself and children ? 
/. Has the failure of these warnings any effect on us ? 
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5 a. What do Lady Macduff's first words (1. 78) to the 'marderers show 
concerning: their appearance? b. Have these men come here (1. 79) to 
murder Macduff ? Why do they inquire for him ? c. Would it answer, 
would our sympathies consent, to have these victims struck down with no 
least occasion from themselves ? d. Why does the author allow the boy, but 
not the mother, murdered in our sight ? e. What is to be said, finally, of this 
lad of five perhaps, who conquers his terror at the faces, and the grlittering 
point, and the usual instinct to run to his mother's arms and burst into 
crying, but instead attempts to stand between her and the fiend who has 
struck him ? / Remembering of what stock he is sprung, may we accept 
this as artistically plausible, or must we consider it an unworthy exaggera- 
tion ? ff. What is the author's purpose in presenting this scene ? k. Could 
it have been introduced earlier ? Why ? 

SCENE III. 

z a. What are our recollections of Malcolm ? b. Does he in any respect 
resemble his father ? c. Do you find any characterization in the first two 
lines of the scene ? d. Do you find any marks of character or symptoms of 
spirit in the second paragraph? e. What evidently did Macduff expect 
when he began this conversation ? / How does Malcolm meet that expec- 
tation ? ^. What does Malcolm, in his second paragraph, insinuate may be 
Macduff's motive in seeking him ? h. How far does Macduff (11. x8, 34) con- 
sent to argue against Malcolm's suspicions ? 

a a. What do you observe concerning the length of this scene as com- 
pared with others of the play ? b. What concerning the terseness and vigor 
of the paragraphs, as compared with preceding portions that we have 
studied ? c. Can you think of any reasons for what you find ? d. Who, if 
Macbeth fails, is likely to have the throne ? e. How far would it be well to 
introduce Macbeth's successor by the means employed to introduce him ? 
/. Would it or would it not answer to make Macbeth's successor a stronger 
and more heroic character than himself ? ff. Should it or should it not be 
the aim to keep such two characters from coming into competition with 
each other ? h. How far apparently would it be possible to introduce Mal- 
colm by heavier strokes than are here used ? 

3 a. If Malcolm is to be the fitter to survive, in what must the fitness con- 
sist ? b. If Malcolm and Macduff could exchange places, how would the 
next paragraphs (11. 24-31, 31-37) in the main be altered ? c. What is now 
Macduff's feeling? d. Does he mean to imply (1. 33) that Malcolm is 
cowardly ? e. Why does not Malcolm have more confidence in his ability 
to interpret character? /. Why does he libel himself so elaborately in 
the manner following ? How far do you think he has a definite plan ? 

4 a. What method, as it turns out, is there in Malcolm's indictment of 
himself? b. If Macduff had continued to accede to his kingly claims, what 
would that have demonstrated, at least to Malcolm ? c. What does Mac- 
duff's final revolt and outburst prove ? d. What part of his paragraph is most 
compelling ? e. What points of strength are noticeable in Malcolm's next 
paragrraph (11. z 14-137)? /. What does Macduff's rejoinder (11. Z38, 139) 
mean? 
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5 a. How should a doctor" enter to these men ? b. Why should Malcolm 
thank the Doctor for telling of the king's cures? c. Do you think this 
episode is intended to serve but as a compliment to James ? Why ? d. 
What sort of a king is charactered to us 01. 147-159) in Malcolm's further 
account of the king's cures ? e. Is this a typical king of the times ? When 
had England had such a one before ? /. How does this idea and type of 
king affect our impressions of Duncan, and Macbeth ? 

6 tf. Why should Malcolm recognize Ross as his countryman ? b. Is 
herein any suggestion as to the earliest appointments of the play ? c. How 
does being out of Scotland seem to affect Ross's tongue, or is there perhaps 
another reason ? d. Can we think of any reason why he too may have fled 
to England? e. Do you find any characterization herein? /. Can you 
explain why the author, who needed only twenty-two lines to dispatch 
Banquo, should devote twice the space to evolving the story of Macduff's 
affliction, which we know already ? ^. Are new traits of Macduff's char- 
acter, in the manner of his grief, made known to us? h. Are, in connec- 
tion with it, new traits of Malcolm's ? 

7 a. What, before, was Macduff's motive against Macbeth ? b. Do you 
feel there is artistic need of a further one ? c. What promise do you see of 
Malcolm's strategy and marshalship, in the coming struggle ? d. If Ross, 
on coming, had found only Malcolm, would he have seemed as capable for 
leadership as he does now ? e. Has Ross shared in the heartening and 
exhortation of Macduff ? / If he had done so, would that have altered the 
subordination, by which Malcolm profits, of Macduff? ^. Is there any 
artistic point in having Malcolm close, in the way he does, the scene ? ^ 

8 a. Into what two parts is the scene divided ? b. What is the purpose of 
each, and of the scene as a whole ? 



ACT V. 

'scene I. 

I a. Do you understand under what circumstances this Doctor has been 
called to Dunsinane ? b. Is it the queen or Macbeth that has sought his 
services ? c. That Lady Macbeth has not ** walked " for two nights seems 
to indicate to the Doctor that there is some mistake about her having 
walked at all. Under ordinary conditions would this seem sound reason- 
ing ? d. With your knowledge of antecedent circumstances, do you think 
the conclusion true? Why? e. Is there any apparent reason why the 
* walking ' began after his majesty went into the field ? 

3 a. What do the actions described (11. \-%') by the Gentlewoman indicate 
is, asleep or awake. Lady Macbeth's mental condition ? b. Does or does not 
the Doctor appear to have other than professional reasons for asking the 
the question with which his second paragraph concludes ? c. Are we or are 
we not to suppose that this Doctor has heard the echoes from Macbeth's 
solemn supper ? d. Why does the Maid of Honor answer that question as 
she does? e. What personal attachment and loyalty to her mistress, in her 
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reply to his next inquiry, does the Gentlewoman show? f. Can yov 
account for this ? 

3 a. Would it have been as well, artistically, to have Lady Macbett 
appear, as she now does, before the conversation just given ? b. Does the 
Gentlewoman understand why her mistress commands that there be a light 
by her continually ? c. What is the reason ? d. Does the Gentlewoman 
understand why the rubbing of the hands, now seen, is an ** accustomecl 
action " ? e. What is the reason ? /. What about the time she continaes is 
her sleep, doing this ? ff. What new evidence, now, concerning Lady Mac* 
beth*s mental condition ? 

4 a. Would it have been better, artistically, to make Lady Macbetl] 
speak, as now, before the rubbing of the hands is explained ? Why ? b. 
What do you infer from her saying ** j^*/ here's a spot " ? c. What mood is 
evident from her next six words ? </. Was it customary for gentlewomen 
to use much the second of these words ? e. To what has her memory, in 
"One, two," etc., apparently turned? /. What prompts the next utter- 
ance? g". Where, in the past that we know, does "Pie, my lord," etc 
belong? h. And where the last utterance of the paragraph? i. Do yov 
understand that these different sayings were spoken excitedly, in close 
succession ? 

5 a. Why does the Doctor excuse (1* 33) his taking down the exact words 
he overhears ? b. Why does he take them down ? c. Is the Doctor's 
ejaculation (1. 40) wholly professional ? d. Why does not the Gentlewoman, 
trained as she is to absolute civility, answer his question ? e. What is the 
mood indicated by Lady Macbeth's next utterance ? /. Do you take it that 
the interval between the last sentence and the present one was longer than 
the former ones ? g-. What is the thought at bottom of the next utterance i 
h. Whither have her thoughts, at "No more o* that," etc., apparently 
shifted ? 

6 a. What calls forth 01* 45> 46) the new exclamation of the Doctor? b. 
What, of feeling or knowledge, seems to lie back (11. 47, 48) of the Gentle- 
woman's responding words ? c. Do or do not the Doctor's and the Gentle- 
woman's sentences fill here an unusual pause ? d. What time, apparently, 
has this hand- washing occupied? e. What is the significance of the fact 
that, though the accompanying thoughts have shifted, this action has not 
changed ? 

7 a. Now that Lady Macbeth has removed all the blood, so far as the sight 
of it is concerned, why is she not content? Will the world apply the 
scrutiny of other senses ? b. What finally is signified thus concerning the 
state of Lady Macbeth's mind ? c. And what is signified, natively, concern- 
ing her spiritual endowments and possibilities ? d. What feeling does the 
repeated interjection indicate and measure to imagfination ? e. Does it or 
does it not arouse your sympathy ? /. What are your impressions of this, 
so far as Lady Macbeth is concerned, as an artistic climax ? g» And what, 
also, as regards the audience ? 
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8 a. Is or is not the Doctor as advanced as we are in the comprehension 
of the case ? b. If he is not, of what use that we are made (11. 52, 53) to hear his 
comments? c. What exactly does the Gentlewoman mean 01* 54t 55) in her 
response ? d. Has or has not the author made us feel potentially the same 
sentiment? e. What mood is indicated and measured imaginatively in 
** Well, well, well " ? /. Where is Lady Macbeth in the first of her next 
sentences? ^. What suggestion of scenes after the banquet in the last? 
h. What effect of this last utterance upon the Doctor ? 

9 a. Where are Lady Macbeth's thoughts in the next paragraph ? b. 
What do we find, from reviewing the things she has said, is the chief burden 
of her past? c. Why has the scene been hitherto in prose, why changes 
now to verse? </. What does the Doctor mean by "foul whisperings"? 
e. Do you think Lady Macbeth more needs the divine than the physician ? 
/. Has she betrayed any hint of possible contrition ? g. If the king they 
murdered had been (IV. iii. 109) the opposite of sainted, do you think Lady 
Macbeth's feeling would be different? h. What sentim'ent prompts the 
Doctor's " God, God forgive us all " ? i. Is he a good man ? And is there 
any artistic point in having such a one, rather than his opposite, in attend- 
ance here ? 

zo a. What were our feelings, at the close of Act IV., concerning Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth ? b. Are our feelings now the same ? Why ? c. What 
is this scene for ? d. In what respects or aspects is it a notable artistic 
achievement ? e. Do you now comprehend why the author caused Lady Mac- 
beth to drink wine just before the opening of scene ii. in Act II.? /. What 
has been the neurotic, psysiological effect of her crimes upon Lady 
Macbeth ? 



SCENE II. 

X a. Why does the author still keep Macbeth from our sight ? b. Would 
it have been better, or not better, artistically, to exhibit to us the troops of 
Malcolm first ? Why ? c. For the time being, are we Scots or Englishmen, 
as we view this play ? d. Can you think of any artistic reason why Donal- 
bain is not allowed to appear in conjunction with Malcolm? e. Why 
should the author deem it necessary to account for Donalbain's absence ? 
f. Why does not Macbeth attempt to crush his foe, instead of allowing 
himself to be invested ? 

a a. What is the way Macbeth's most loyal supporters explain his present 
conduct? b. Is anything suggested to imagination concerning him in 
Caithness's or Angus's paragraph? <:. Can you account for Menteith's 
reference to the 'recoiling and starting' (1. 23) of Macbeth's senses? d. 
Who is the commander of the present contingent,— or do they await one ? 
e. Who is at the head (11. i, 2) of the other army ? Do you think Siward could 
be spared ? 



3 What seems to be the purpose of this scene ? 
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SCENE III. 

I a* What reports have been brought to Macbeth ? b. How far is Mac- 
beth chaaged in words and spirit, since we last saw him ? c» Do you 
suppose Lady Macbeth knows what the spirits (II. 6, 7) have pronounced? 

d. Was there any sign of confidence, in the last scene, founded upon them ? 

e. Is Macbeth soundly confident, does he or does he not seem to understand, 
in the soldier's way, how he shall be extricated from present peril ? f. Does 
he seem, or not seem, to look for repose and comfort after the trial of 
strength with his foes? 

a a. What does the servant (1. zo) enter for ? b. How does Macbeth know 
this? c. What does Macbeth object to in the appearance o£ this man? 

d. Were the Scottish serving-men, in the second scene of the play, in much 
dread of the enemy? Why? e. What difference in the conditions now 
from then ? /. How do you account for Macbeth's abuse of this man ? 

3 a. Why does not Seyton come when first called ? b. What is now shown 
(11. 20-28) as to Macbeth's deeper moods ? c. And what is signified, natively, 
concerning his spiritual endowments and possibilities ? d. What do you say 
of the bravery evinced in 1. 32 ? e. Why does not Seyton obey when ordered 
to bring the armor ? /. Why does still (1. 36) Seyton hesitate ? g^. How long 
since he has learned to behave under a king's orders in this eclectic 
fashion ? 

4 a. Is Macbeth trying to be evasive and obscure Cll> 40-45) in regard to 
the queen's distemper, or why does he speak at such length, and in such a 
vein ? b. What does the Doctor mean (1. 46) " must minister to himself " ? 
c. What does Macbeth mean in *' I'll none of it " ? Is the Doctor here to 
administer treatment to Macbeth ? d. What does Macbeth really mean that 
Seyton (1. 49) should do? e. Do you suppose Seyton does it? f. What 
now does he refer to (1. 50) in " dispatch " ? 

5 a. Does not Macbeth know Gl- 49t 5Xt 52) what has aroused his thanes ? 
b. What does he mean (1. 54) by " PuU't off,'' and " I Joy,"— as if an un- 
obeyed, misunderstood order ? c. What must be the neurotic and moral 
condition of a man that so behaves ? </. Do you think that Lady Macbeth 
is arbitrary, captious, violent, after the manner exhibited in this scene ? 

e. She was at first stronger, because unrealizing what the crime was sure 
to mean. Is she stronger now ? /. Can you see a little into the differences, 
in the effect on these two persons of their crime, as due respectively to sex ? 

6 a. What does the Doctor (\\. 57, 58) mean,— how can preparation make 
one hear ? b. What is the mood of the servant that makes a king such 
answer? c. What means "Bring it after me" ? d. What does the doctor 
mean in his last lines. Does he fear being put to the sword by the be- 
siegers ? e. What is the purpose of this scene ? / Show the plan by which 
it has been achieved. 

SCENE IV. 

z a. Would it have been well artistically if this scene had preceded the 
last one ? b' In the stage direction we find Malcolm the qhlef fi^^e. Pq 
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we feel him insufficient to match Macbeth ? c. What changfe in this regard 
since the second scene of the play ? d. What good, dramatically, do Old 
Si ward and Macduff do Malcolm by being placed thus with him ? e. Would 
it have helped, or not helped, had Malcolm said (1. 2) ' chambers and ban- 
quets ' ? /. Are these men here to fight for Malcolm's cause or Scotland's ? 

a a Is the expedient of covering the army with boughs a brave and need- 
ful one, such as Macbeth might have used against Sweno or Macdonwald ? 

b. Does Malcolm really expect that they are marching to an open battle ? 

c. What subordination of Malcolm to MacdufE in 11. xo-z6 ? e. Who is the 
tried chieftain that gives character to the whole army ? f. What is this 
scene for ? 



SCENE V. 

X a. What is Macbeth's mood as the scene opens? b. Do you remember 
to have noted anything like it in the third scene of Act I. or at any time be- 
fore the murder of Duncan ? c. Do you suppose that Macbeth knows what 
"that noise " is? d. Do you suppose Seyton needed, or did not need, to go 
out to learn ? e. Why does not Macbeth bid him to find out ? 

a a. How far away, probably, were the women whose screams were 
heard ? b. Why is Macbeth now made to talk ? c. How far do you think 
what he tells us Gl> 9-is) is artistically important ? d. Do you think that 
Macbeth was, at the opening of the play, a timorous man ? e. Do you find 
evidence that he has grown, since we first heard of him, less timorous? /. 
Why does not Seyton come in excitedly, and cry out his tidings ? 

3 a. Why does Macbeth find fault with the Queen's dying ? b. What 
feelings do you find in his mind ? c. Can you explain why there are not 
other feelings ? d. Do you think Macbeth's affection or respect for his wife 
was increased by the crime, by her forcing him to execute it ? e. What would 
have been his feeling if Lady Macbeth had died before scene iii. of the first 
act. f. Has Macbeth always found life no better than (11. 34-28) he now 
declares ? ^. Do men who have made late failures, always tend, perhaps, to 
forget early prospects and aspirations ? 

4 a. Where has Macbeth exhibited more repose and dignity than here as 
the Messenger comes in ? b. Can you account for this sudden kingliness ? 
c. Why does the author make the death of the queen occur just here, and 
the report of Birnam Wood moving follow so quickly after ? d. What is the 
effect of the report just mentioned upon Macbeth's repose ? e. What im- 
mediately is Macbeth's command ? /. Can you account for this ? 

5 a. Do you regfret that Macbeth gives up thus his advantage ? b. Do you 
feel you know what the result will be? c. What is the purpose of this 
scene? d. What is its plan? e. Does it suggest withal to you how the 
gods may control the human will ? Explain, 
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SCENE VI. 

z a. What contrast to what we have lately witnessed in Macbeth, is 
seen in Malcolm*s spirit and state of mind ? b. Does Malcolm seem equal 
to the strategy and marshalship he is assuming? c. Would it not be wiser, 
now that we know Macbeth's plans are changed, were the army not 
divided ? d. Can you see dramatic reason why the army is divided, and 
Malcolm and Macduff assigned together ? e. Is there any point in making 
Macduff's words close the scene ? 

a a. What is the scene for ? b. How far is the element of time vital in this 
act? 

SCENE VII. 

z a. Are you or are you not surprised to find Macbeth yet (X\. a-4) trust- 
ing in the witches' word ? b. Does the physical effort of fighting seem to 
excite Macbeth more ? c. In what mood or spirit does Macbeth (1. 5) with- 
hold his name? d. Is Si ward probably a depraved and hardened youth? 
e. Is there any martial reason why Si ward should fall, or does the author 
ordain it for some dramatic purpose merely ? 

a a. Is there interest, and if so what interest, in seeing Macduff trying to 

' meet the slayer of his children ? b. Do you find yourself taking sides ? c. 

How does it chance that the castle is surrendered ? d. What difference will 

this make to Macbeth, if he continues victorious in the fight ? e. Does 

Macbeth know what has occurred ? 

3 a. What is the purpose of this scene ? b. Do you find your interest in 
Macbeth altered ? 

SCENE VIII. 

X tf. Has Macbeth yet learned that his castle is "gently yielded"? b. What 
is now his mood ? c. What is his mood when he hears Macduff's challenge ? 
d. What is Macduff^s? e. What happens in the fighting just as we hear 
\ Macbeth say '* Thou losest labor " ? 



a a. Why is not Macduff surprised at the mention of Macbeth's ** charmed 
life " ? b. Why is not Macduff, considering the beliefs of his age, afraid of 
witchcraft ? c. Why does Macbeth refuse, now, to fight Macduff ? d. What 
rallies him, nevertheless, once more ? e. Will he be a valorous, dangerous 
champion now ? 

3 a. Why is it necessary now to have an interval ? b. Should it be a long 
one ? c. What will its length measure ? d. How does the author fill the time ? 
e. What point in having Ross come back to us ? f. What do you say of the 
tone, the sentiment of the next eighteen lines ? How much of new knowl^ 
edge is imparted to us ? 

4 a. What action accompanies Macduff's first words ? b. What do you say 
of Macduff's paragraph as a whole ? c. What of the degree of tragedy with 
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which the play has culminated? d. What sort of a king has Scotland 
now ? e. In scenes iv. and v. of Act I. should we have been,— were we, 
content with such a sovereign ? /. What has the author been doing with us, 
and for what purpose? 

5 a. What grounds do you discover for believing the last paragraph not 
Shakespeare's ? b. What in phrase or sentiment does suggest Shakespeare's 
mind and hand ? 

6 What does it seem to you that this play m«ans? 
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ACT I. 



SCENE II. 



X a. Are Duncan and his sons mounted, probably, or standing or sitting, 
as the scene opens ? b. Of what character in the play of Hamlet does Dun- 
can's diction here remind us ? c. What does this resemblance make evident 
to us? 

a a. Show how Malcolm G* 4) patronizes the sergeant who has saved him. 
b. What character is discerned herein ? c. Does the young man who under 
these circumstances accosts the sergeant by " Hail, brave friend " seem to 
have been brought up in camps, or where ? d. Is the characterization thus 
far in the scene generic or individual? e. Why has the author made it 
such? /. Why should the enemy wish to capture, rather than kill, this 
prince ? 

3 a. We have noted that the talk of the sergeant is made prolix because 
his mind is, in part, of the Dame-Quickly order ; also, because the author 
uses him to supply to us antecedent knowledge. Is there another reason ? 
b. Why should Mafedonwald have proved helpless (1. 33) before such a pre- 
posterous and easily fended blow ? Is it that his antagonist is so much 
superior in size and strength, or that he has himself lost nerve ? c. What 
spell may have been upon him ? 

4 a. What seems to be the sentiment 0- 84) in " worthy gentleman " ? b. 
Do or do not people ordinarily remark thus about near kinsmen ? c. From 
Lennox's words G* 40« what must be Ross's state of mind ? d. Why does he 
refrain from indicating such feelings when he begins to talk? e. Why 
should he speak palpably without restraint only after Duncan has made 
known what the reward of the victorious general shall be ? /. Has he prob- 
ably witnessed, as fully as the sergeant, Macbeth's easy success with the 
hostile leaders ? ^. What does it seem that he may have feared the king 
would do ? 

5 a. What are we to understand (11. 54-57) has occurred between Norway 
and Macbeth ? b. How can the terrible Sweno have been reduced to crave 
anything from the despised valor of the Scots? Is his army thoroughly 
routed ? c. Is he greatly inferior to Macbeth in strength and prowess ? d. 
Whom was Macbeth fighting with when the sergeant 01* 7-9) came from the 

»9» 
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scene ? e. Does Macbeth believe that he has worsted both Macdon wald and 
Sweno, at their besty alone ? /. If he has not won, save by supernatural 
handicap, yet thinks he has, what is liable to be the effect upon his mind ? 

6 a. Is or is not Banquo apparently inferior to Macbeth in streng^th and 
courage ? b. Does the sergeant speak of Banquo engagfing and unseaming 
champions of the enemy with single back-handed strokes ? c. What ligrht 
does this personal victory of Macbeth, over both armies, throw upon the 
mysterious enthusiasms of the witches in the scene preceding? d. What 
light does Macbeth's quick prevailment over Macdonwald and Sweno 
throw upon the enthusiasm of the sergeant? Is this probably his first 
battle ? e. Is this day's triumph the end, or a means to the end, of Macbeth's 
career? / What do we desire, and expect, for him? g. Is he responsible 
for the help that he has thus far received? 



ACT III. 
SCENES III., IV., and VI. 

I a. What does the revulsion of public feeling (vi. 47-4Q) in Scotland date 
from? b. What has caused the change? c. If the Ghost of Banquo had 
appeared but once, and gently, unobtrusively, without leers and shaking 
of the head, would or would not Macbeth have acted differently ? d. If he 
had acted differently, would or would not public feeling have been different ? 

a a. If there had not been twenty-two dagger wounds upon the head of 
Banquo's apparition, had there not been the awful turban of gore about the 
hair, do you think Macbeth would have been or not been so completely 
crazed? b. Are these wounds vital or not vital to the plot? c. Is or is not 
Shakespeare such an author as would cause some one to inflict them with- 
out a motive ? 

3 a. Does or does not the First Murderer betray signs, in scene iii., of such 
a disposition, such hate, as to have wrought this mutilation ? b. Does or 
does not the Second Murderer ? c. Do you think or not think that Macbeth 
hired the Third Murderer to do this deed ? d. If the Third Murderer in- 
flicted these strokes, and was not hired, what would explain the act ? e. Is 
it or is it not material that we do not see the blows inflicted ? 

4 a. If we were sure that the Third Murderer was Macbeth, could we find 
reasons that would explain his assuming such a part ? b. Could we or could 
we not account for the infliction of the wounds ? c. If Macbeth as the Third 
Murderer inflicted them, would he be as likely or not as likely to be crazed 
at the sight of the blood-boltered victim as another person ? d. Do you 
think that Shakespeare wished or did not wish that Macbeth should be as 
crazed as possible at the sight, or only as much affected as another specta- 
tor would be ? 

5 a. If Macbeth had not been aroused enough at the banquet of the 
Scottish thanes, to betray his secret, what would have been the effect upon 
scene vi. ? b. What would have been the effect upon Macbeth's career? c. 
What would have been the effect upon the play ? 
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BANQUO. 

I a. What, in Act II. scene i., after Banquo has read out of the faces of 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth their purpose, is his plain duty? b. If he had 
done this, what would have been the result to Scotland? c. How would 
it have affected his relations with Macbeth? d. How would it have 
changed his future ? e. Why does he not do his duty ? 

a a. What disposition or feeling seems to have prompted (III. iv. 39) the 
apparition of Banquo's Ghost in response to Macbeth's implying that his 
absence is uncivil ? b. What makes him shake his blood-boltered locks at 
Macbeth ? c. If his wish were to punish Macbeth, would he or would he not 
readily withdraw on seeing the agony he caused ? d. Does it or does it not 
seem likely that, had Macbeth refrained from further reference {cf. IL 90, 91) 
to his disappointing his host, he would have tormented his murderer by 
showing himself again ? 

3 a. Why does the Ghost withdraw, after the second apparition, even 
more readily than before ? b. Why is he willing to remain unseen by the 
thanes and Lady Macbeth? c. Compare the spirit and behavior of the 
Ghost in scenes i. and v. of Hamlet, d. Is there evidence that he ever again 
disturbs Macbeth in the way just shown ? 

4 a. What mood, apparently, causes (IV. i. 123) Banquo's smile ? b. Would 
it or would it not have enhanced the power of the play, if Banquo had ex- 
hibited vindictive feeling here and at the banquet? c. Why was not 
Banquo so characterized by the author ? d. Is Banquo a selfish* man ? e. If 
his old comrade had not been advanced (fif. III. i. z-zo), do you or do you 
not think he would have been ambitious ? /. To what defects or faults 
does he owe his ruin ? 
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- about them, zxs 
abuse, Z36 

accursed in calendar, 144 
Acheron, 136 
acquaint, 126 
actual performances, 153 
addition, xoo, 125 
addressed them, 115 
adhere, 109 
admired, 134 

advantage to be given, 157 
affection, 148 
affeered, 147 
a-foot, '51 
against use, xo< 
alarum, Z54 
a arumed, 1x3 
AlepiK), 94 
all-thing, 123 
all's too weak, 91 
all's well, XXX 
all to all, X33 
alter favor, xo6 
always thought, X27 
a-making, 132 
amazedly, 144 
am perfect, X45 
angel, X59 
anon, X3Z 
anticj X44 
anticipatest, X44 
approve, xo6 
argument, xx9 
armed, 134 
armed head, 142 
aroint thee, 94 
artificial, 136 
as, X58 

assay of art, X40 
assurance double sure, X42 
at a point, 149 
at first and last, X31 
at odds, X35 
attempt, not deed, 1x5 
attend, 127 
guger hole, 119 



augures, xic 
authorizecT by. 
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baby of a girl, X34 

badged, xx9 

bane, X57 

bark cannot be lost, 96 

bathe in wounds, 92 

battle, 158 

battlements, 91 

beards, 97 

been studiedj X03 

beguile the time, 106 

beldams, X36 

be 1 invites, xx4 

be Iman, xx4^ 

Bellona's bridegroom, 93 

benison, X22 

bestowed, X24 

bestride, X46 

betimes, X36 

bjd avouch it, X26 

bides, 132 

bill, 125 

bind further, X03 

birthdom, X46 

bladed corn, 141 

blanket of dark, xo6 

blaspheme, 149 

blasted heath, 99 

bleeding, 154 

blind-worm, 140 

blood- boltered, 144 

bloody, X20 

bloody instructions, 108 

bloody sceptered, 149 

blow the deed, xo8 

bodements, X43 

bond, X29 

borne, 138 

borne in hand, X25 

borrowed robes, xoo 

bosom interest, 93 

both worlds, 128 

brainsickly, X15 

briefly, xao 
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brinded, X79 
broad woras, X39 
broil, 90 
bruited, X59 
but here. xo8 
by your leave, X07 

careless, X03 

casing, X32 

cast, x^7 

cat i* the adage, 109 

cause of state, xx4 

ceremony, X32 

challenjg;e, X32 

champion me, 125 

chance, 1x9 

charmed, X59 

chaudron, X40 

cheer me ever, 155 

cherubin, xo8 

chuck, X29 

clear, xxa 

clearness, X27 

cleave to mould, 102 

cling, xs8 

cloistered flight, 129 

close, X27 

close. X36, X53 

cloudy, X39 

coign, X07 

Coune-kill, X22 

combustion, xi8 

come thick night, 106 

command, xss 

commend, X4X 

commendation, X04 

commends, xo8 

companions, X27 

composition, 93, , , 

compunctious visiting, 105 

connneless, X48 

confounds, xis^ 

confronted with self>com- 

parisons, 93 
Confusion, xx9, X3$ 
conjure, X4X 
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constancy, 1x6 

contend a^nst, X07 

continent impediments, 148 

convert, 153 

convey, 148 

convince, zio, 249 

cooled, 157 

corporal, 99 

corporal agent, no 

counsellors to fear, 155 

cousin, ox 

crack ofdoom, 144 

cries, 140 

cure, X56 

dainty, iso 

dam, Z53 

damnation, zoB 

dear, 154 

Death and nature, 1x4 

Death^s counterfeit, xz9 

degrees, X3Z 

deny, 156 

deserve, X47 

despair, X59 

destruction sicken, X4x 

Devil, zoo 

dignity of whole body, X54 

direction just, 130 

discovery, X57 

dismal treatise, 158 

dispatch, xo6 

displaced, Z34 

disposition I owe, X34 

dispute, X5a 

disseat, X56 

distance, 126 

distempered cause, X54 

do£F, X5X 

done when *tis done, xo8 

Doom's image, xx9 

double craclu, 93 

doubly redoubled, 93 

doubt, Z45 

do worse, Z45 

drenched, izo 

dressed, X09 

drink is ready, xx3 

drops of sorrow, Z03 

drown the wind, X09 

drugged possets, xx4 

dr)r as hay, 95 

dwindle, 96 

dudgeon, xxs^ 

dues of rejoicing, X04 

dull, X03 

Dunsinane, Z43 

each way and move, Z45 
earnest, zoo, xoz 
easy, Z30 
eat, zaz 
ecstasy, zaS 



effects of watchings, Z53 
encounter, Z3Z 
England, z|8 
English tailor, zz8 
enow, ZZ7 
entrance, Z05 
entreat an hour, zzz 
epicures, zss 
equivocation, Z58 
equivocator, xx7 
establish estate, Z03 
estate, Z58 
eternal jewel, Z35 
ever-gentle, Z50 
evils, Z49 
exasperate, Z39 
expedition, X 19 
extend passion, Z33 
eyes, fools, xz? 

fact, Z38 

faculties, zo8 

failed, Z39 

fair is foul, 89 

faith-breach, Z55 

fallen into, Z50 

fan, 93 

fantastical, 98 

faithful, Z39 

fast, ZS3 

fatal, XX3 

fear of thee, X43 

fears make traitors, Z45 

fear thy nature, Z04 

feed, X33 

fee-grief, xsz 

fell, Z46 

fell of hair, Z58 

filed, X35 
firstlings, Z44 

fitful, X38 

fits o* the season, Z45 

flattering streams, laiS 

flaws, Z33 

Fleance, 134 

flighty, X44 

flout, 93 

foison, Z48 

for, za6 

forbid, 96 

forced, X57 

forge, Z48 

fork, Z40 

former tooth, 137 

Forres, 97 

for strangers, Z49 

for that, X5Z 

Fortune, pz 

foul and fair, 97 

frailties, x2o 

frame of things, za7 

franchised, iza 



free have wrought, zzz 
free honors, Z39 
freely. Z09 
Frencn hose, zz8 
frets, Z58 
fright, Z4S 
from, Z37, Z39 
from thence, Z33 
fry of treachery, Z46 
furbished, 93 

gave thane of C, zoz 
gaze, x6o 
gentle, xo6. 133 
gentle my lord, zaS 
gently rendered, Z59 
germens, Z4X 
gild, zz6 

gin, 14s 

gins, 93 

give me your favor, zoa 

gives, ZZ3 



gives out, Z5Z 
Glamis, zxe 
Glamis, all, zaj 



go, 136 
go off, z6o 
go to, z54^ 
God be with, Z34 
God 'ild us, Z07 
golden round, Z05 
golden stamp, Z50 
goodness, Z49 
goose, 1x8 
gospeiled, xas 
gouts, XZ3 
graced, 133 
grace of Grace, z6z 
grapples, Z36 

Save, Z33 
raymalkin, 89 
green one red, zz6 
grooms, ZZ4 
guilt, zx6 
gulf, Z40 

hair, Z44 , 

hangman s, zzs 

happily, zoo 

harbinger, zo3 

harness, Z58 

harped my fear, Z4a 

harpier, Z40 

has no children, 153 

have died hereafter, Z58 

have judgment here, zoS 

havine, ^ 

heavily, z5z 

heavy, xxz 

Hecate and witches, Z40 

Hecate's offerings, zzj 

hedge-pig, 139 

Hell is murky, Z53 
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ornament of life, 109 
other, zio 
other devils, 1x7 
our offices, 130 
our peace, ra8 
our trouble, X07 
outrun, X19 
overcome, 134 
owe, 99 

Paddock, 89 

palter, z6o 

parallel a fellow, 118 

parley, X19 

patch, Z55 

peak, 96 

pearl, x6o 

pent-house lid, 96 

perfectest report, Z04 

pestered, X55 

physics pain, xz8 

pine, 06 

pious Edward, 139 

pity, X08 

play Roman fool, X59 

point against point, 93 

poorly, xz6 

portable, 148 

porter of hell, 1x7 

ports they blow, 95 

possess them with, 151 

posters, 97 

power, 154 

predominance, xax 

present death, 94 

present eminence, xsS 

present horror, 1x3 

presently, X49 

pretence, X20 

pretend, Z2X 

pricking of thumbs, X4Z 

prick the sides, X09 

Prince of Cumberland, 103 

probation with, X35 

producing forth, x6x 

profound, X36 

proper, X33 

prophesying, xx8 

proportion, X03 

prosperous gentleman, 99 

protest, 134 

pull in, 158 

purge, X5S 

purge, X57 

purveyor, X07 

push, xjs 

put on instruments, X53 

quarrel, 9X 
quarry, 151 
quell, no 
Question, 97, zap 



rancours, zss 
ravelled sleeve, zz5 
raven is hoarse, Z05 
ravin, Z3z 
ravined, Z40 
rawness, X47 
readiness, 130 
rebellion's head, X43 
rebels' fight, xoo 
received, xio 
recordeo time, X58 
reflection, 93 
relish, X49 
remembrance, X38 
remembrancer, X33 
remorse, X05 
repeatest, X49 
repetition, xx9 
require welcome, X3X 
resolve, 127 
rest, X03 
retire we, xi6 
revenges, X54 
rightly* just, 147 
ronyon, 94 
rooky, 129 
rooted sorrow, X56 
round, X43 
royal hope, 98 
royalty of nature, 124 
rump-fed, 94 

safe towards, X03 
sag, XS5 
sauce, X48 

say thou nought, X43 
scarce asked, 150 
scarf up, 139 
Scone, X3X 
scotched, X27 
screw courage, xxo 
season, X36 
second course, xz5 
security, X36 
seated, lox 
seeling, 129 
seem, 105 
seems to speak, 9a 
Senna, X57 
sennet, 123 
se'nnights, 96 
sense is shut, X53 
serious, 1x9 
servant to defect, zzz 
service and loyalty, Z03 
several loves, x6o 
shadow, 157 
shag-haired, Z46 
shame, zx6 
shard-borne, 129 
shift away, x2o 
shine, 123 
shipman's card, 9^ 



shoal, Z08 

show, X43, X58 

showed, 9x 

shut up, XXX 

sicken, x5x 

sightless, 106 

silenced with that, xoo 

Sinel, 08 

single business, 107 

single state, xoa 

sirrah, X45 

Si ward, X54 

skill, X07 

skirr, X56 

slab, x^o 

slain kings, X48 

sleave, xx5 

sleek o'er, x38 

sleights, X36 

slips of yew, 140 

slivered, X40^ 

slumbery agitation, 153 

so shall 1, X28 

sold, X33 

sole name, X47 

solemn, X23 

solicits, X50 

sometime, X07 

sore, X20 

sorely charged, X54 

sorriest, X27 

sorry, xis 

sovereign, \si 

speak him, X50 

speculation, X34 

spent swimmers, 90 

spirit of Banquo, X43 

sponey, zzo 

sprights, Z44 

sprites, ZX9 ^ 

spy o* the time, x36 

stim, X56 

stanchfess, 148 

stand, X23 

start, eyes, X44 

state of honor, X4S 

stay upon, xoa 

still, X2X, X23 

still look so, X47 

stones known to move, Z34 

straight, Z27 

strange garments, xoa 

strangely visited, Z50 

strike beside, X59 

strike heaven on face, X47 

such, X09 

sudden, X48 

suffer^ Z38 

suffering country under, X3<; 

suggestion, xox 

summer-seeming, x^^S 

supernatural soudting, xof 

surceasci zo9 
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surveying vantage, 93 
swears and lies, Z45 
sweaten, 143 
sweeter welcome, 134 
swelling, zoi 
sweltered, 140 

taint, z5« 

take fortn oaper, 153 
take thee that, ziz 
Tarquin*s ftridet, X13 
tttms, Z5Z 
temperance, zig 
ten thousand dollars, 93 
Thane of Glamis, 98 
that, X08 

that is a step, 103 
the better, 133 
the cheer, 13a 
thee, ZIZ 
the Evil, zso 
thence, zao 
theroif Igrow, 103 
there's.daigers, zso 
Iherewithil, Z34 
thtse faces, Z46 
the which, zs3 
thick night, zo6 
tlUs a dagger, zzs 
tids three mile, Z58 
thralls, 138 
thrMten, zao 
thrte ears, 143 
fjirice and once, Z39 
time, ii3 

^nme attd the hour, 103 
0me is free, z6o 
timely, xz8 

3' is spoken, Z50 
ties, t45 
to, Z34 
to boot, X48 
to Fife, zsa 
to friend, Z47 



too nice, z5z 
top, Z48 
torch, zzo 
torture, Z38 
towering, zsz 
trace in iiis line, Z44 
trammel up, zo8 
transpose, Z47 
travelling, z3o 
trees to speak, Z35 
trifled, zao 
tugged, Z36 
turned wild, zsz 
turns me his back, Z39 
tyrant. Z39 
tyrant s power, zsz 

undeeded, 159 
understood relations, Z35 
unfix hair, zoz 
unmannerly, zz9 
unreal mockery, Z34 
unrou|(h,^ zs4 
unshnnking station, z6o 
upon, Z39 

upon a thought, Z33 
utterance, Z35 

valiant fury, 154 
valued file, zss 
vaporous drop, Z36 
vault} ZZ9 

vaulting ambition, Z09 
vfssel, Z35 
vizards, Z29 
vouched, Z32 

wait on mischief, zo6 

want the thought, Z38 

was dead, Z38 

wassail, xio 

way, 156 

way to dusty death, X58 

weal, Z55 

we are traitors, 145 



wear pur health, Z36 

we fail,^ Z09 

weird sisters, 96 

we shall, Z26 

what beast, Z09 

what should he be, 148 

when 'tis, zzs 

which, 9z 

which, ZZ3 

while, ZS4 

whiles, Z04 

whispers, Z51 

wholesome days, Z49 

whose execution, Z35 

will advise, Z36 

will you, Z33 

wink at, Z04 

wisdom, X47 

witches as Noms, 97 

witches* mummy, Z40 

Witches' Song, Z37, Z4Z 

with, Z2S 

with, Z50 

withal, 98, zzz 

with an absolute, Z39 

with graces weighed, Z49 

without, Z37 

with wonnSft 145 

witness, zz6 

witnessed, zsz 

wood of Bimam, Z57 

worm, Z33 

would, Z09 

would, X34 

would, Z47 

would, ZSZ 

wouldst highly, Z05 

wrack, Z58 

written troubles, Z56 

wrought, Z03 

yawning peal, Z29 
yesty, 14Z 
your hermits, Z07 
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English Composition Grammar. 382 pp. z2mo. $i.xo, net. 

Baker's Specimens of Argumentation. Modern. Speeches by Chatham, 
Mansfield, Huxley, Erskine, and Beecher, and the first letter of 
■ Junius. Edited by Geo. P. Baker. 186 pp. i6mo. (E. R. S.) 

50C., net. 

Baldwin's Specimens of Prose Description. Edited by Dr. Chas. 
Sears Baldwin of Yale, li + 149 pp. z6mo. (E. R. S.) 50c., net. 

Banister's Music. By Prof. Henry C. Banister of the Royal Academy 
of Music, etc. 345 pp. i6mo. 8oc., net. 

♦Baly's Eur- Aryan Roots, with their English Derivatives systematically 
arranged and compared with Corresponding Words in the Cognate 
Languages. Vol. I., with an index of all English derivatives. 
xxvii + 718 pp. 8vo. «i5-oo« net. special. 

♦Beers' English Romanticism— xviii. Century. By Prof. Henry A. 
Beers ot Yale. 455 pp. z2mo. $2.00. 

English Romanticism— xix. Century. (/« preparation.") 

* A Century of American Literature. 1776-1876. Selections from 

writers not living in 1876. Edited by Prof. Beers. 435 pp. z6mo. 

$x.oo. 

Bennett's Primer of the Bible. By Prof.W. H. BENNETT of Hackney 
College, London. 228 pp. z2mo. $z.oo, net. 

Belles' Elements of Commercial Law. By Dr. ALBERT S. BOLLES of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 316 pp. z6mo. $1.00^ net. 

♦Boswell's Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Abridged. 689 pp. z2mo. $1.50. 
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Brewster*8 Specimens of Narration. Edited by Wm. P. Brewster of 
Columbia, xxxviii -f- 309 pp. x6mo. (E. R. S.) 50c., net. 

Bright's Anglo«Saxon Reader. Edited with notes, glossary, and sum- 
mary of Grammar by Prof. J. W. Bright of Johns Hopkins. 
A93 PP* xamo. $z>75* »^/* 

*Ten Brink's History of English Literature. Large x2mo. 

Vol. I. to Wyclif. 409 pp. $3.00. 

Vol. II. Part X, Wyclif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance. 

339 PP' $2.00. 

Vol. II. Part 2, to Ascension of Elizabeth. 309 pp. $2.00. 

* Lectures on Shakespeare. Translated by Julia Franklin. The 

Poet and the Man; The Chronology of Shakespeare's Works; Shakes- 
peare as Dramatist, as Comic Poet, as Tragic Writer. 248 pp. $x.25. 

Browning : Selections. Lyrical and dramatic poems. With the essay 
on Browninfi" from E. C. Stedman's " Victorian Poets." Edited by 
Edward T. mason. 275 pp. x6mo. (E. R. S.) 60c., net. 

Back and Woodbridge's Course in Expository Writing. By Dr. Ger- 
trude Buck and Dr. Elizabeth woodbridge, both of Vassar. 
(/» preparation.) 

Buck's Course in Argumentative Writing. 206 pp. x2mo. 80c. net, 

Burke : Selections. Edited by Prof. BLISS PERRY of Princeton, xxxvi 
+ 298 PP« x6mo. (E. R. S.) 60c., net. 

Byron : Selections. Edited by Dr. P. I. Carpenter of the University 
of Chicago. x6mo. (E. R. S.— /« preparation.) 

♦Carlyle Anthology, The. Selected by Edward Barrett. 395 pp. 

X2mO. $X>25. 

*Champlin'8 Young Folks' Cyclopaedia of Common Things. By John 
D. Champlin, Jr. Profusely illustrated. Revised and much en- 
larged. 850 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50; half leather, $3.00. 

♦ Young Polks' Cyclopaedia of Persons and Places. Profusely illus- 
trated. 942 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50; half leather, $3.00. 

* Young Polks' Cyclopaedia of Games and Sports. Profusely illus- 
trated. 835 pp. 8vo. $3.50. 

♦ Young Folks' Cyclopaedia of Literature and Art (including Music). 

With numerous illustrations. 8vo. {In preparation.') 

Young Folks' Catechism of Common Things. 295 pp. x6mo. 

48c., net. 

Clark's Practical Rhetoric. For instruction in English Composition and 
Revision in Schools and Colleges. By Prof. J. Scott Clark of the 
Northwestern University. 395 pp. i2mo. $x.oo, net. 

The exercises for drill in a separate volume. Paper. 35c., net. 

Briefer Practical Rhetoric. 318 pp. x2mo. 90c., net. 

— The Art of Reading Aloud. 159 pp. x6mo. 60c., net. 

Coleridge : Prose Extracts. Selected and edited by Prof. H. A. BEers 
of Yale. X48 pp. x6mo. (E. R. S.) Soc., net. 

Cook's Extracts from the Anglo-Saxon Laws. Edited by Prof. A. S. 
Cook of Yale. 125 pp. 8vo. Paper. 40c., net. 

^Cornish's Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Based 
on Sir W. Smith's Larger Dictionary, and incorporating the results 
of Modem Research. Edited by P. Warren Cornish, M. A., Vice- 
Provost of Eton College. With some xzoo illustrations. 820 pp. 8vo. 

$4.00, net, 
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Corson's Handbook of Anglo-Saxon and Early English. By Prof. 
Hiram Corson of Cornell. 600 pp. xamo. $z.6o« net. 

Cox's Manual of Mythology. In the form of question and answer. By 
the Rev. Sir Geo. W. Cox, M. A. 300 pp. x6mo. 750., net. 

* Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. 5x4 pp. lamo. $2.35. 

* Davis, King, and Collis's Report on Governmental Maps for Use in 

Schools. 65 pp. x2mo. .^)oc., nef. 

De Quincey : Joan of Arc and The English Mail Coach. Edited by Prof. 
J. M. HART of Cornell. 138 pp. z6mo. (E. R. S.) soc.. net. 

Dryden : Essays on the Drama. Edited by Dr. W. Strunk, Jr., of 
Cornell, xxxviii + x8o pp. i6mo. (E. R. S.) 50c., net. 

Educational Review(monthly excepting July and August). Edited by 
Prof. NICHOLAS Murray Butler. 8vo. 

35c., netf per number; $3.00, net, per year. 

Eighteenth Century Letters (R. Brimley JOHNSON). With gravure 
portraits, xamo. Per vol., net, special, %^.^l. 

* Swift, Addison, and Steele (Poole), xxviii + 251 pp. x vol. 

* Johnson and Lord Chesterfield (Birbeck Hill), xl + 344 pp. x vol. 

Ford: The Broken Heart. A Spartan Tragedy in Verse. Edited by 
Clinton Scollard. xsa pp. i6mo. (E. k. s.) soc., net. 

Francke's Social Forces in German Literature. By Prof. KUNO 
Franckb of Harvard. 577 pp. 8vo. $3.00, net. 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village and Traveller. Edited for schools. By 
Dr. W. Vaughn Moody of the University of Chicago. x6mo. (E. R. 
S.— /« preparation.^ 

Gostwick and Harrison's Outlines of German Literature. By JOSEPH 
GosTwicK and Robert Harrison. 600 pp. xamo. $3 00, net. 

Hale's Constructive Rhetoric. By Prof. EVERETT Hale, Jr., of Union 
College, xiv + 352 pp. i2mo. $x.oo, net. 

A remarkably fresh, informal, and stimulating manual. 

* Hancock's The French Revolution and the English Poets. By Prof. 

Albert E. Hancock of Haverford. With introduction by Prof. 
LEWIS E. Gates of Harvard, xvi -f 197 PP> xamo. $x.25 

Hardy's Elementary Composition Exercises. By Irene Hardy of the 
Oakland (Cal.) High School. 75 pp. x6mo. (Teachers' Handbooks.) 

80C., net, 

*Johnson's (Rossiter,) Famous Single and Fugitive Poams. Collected and 
edited by Rossiter Johnson. Enlarged Ed. 374 pp. x2mo. $1.25. 

Johnson's (Samuel,) Chief Lives of the Poets. By Dr. Samuel Johnson 
(Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and Gray). With Macau- 
lay's "Life of Johnson" (a preface and notes by Matthew AR- 
NOLD), and Macaulay's and Cfarlyle's Essays on Bosweirs " Life of 
Johnson." 493 pp. x2mo. $1.25, net. 

Rasselas. Edited by Prof. O. F. Emerson of Cornell. Iv + 179 pp. 

x6mo. (B. R. S.) 50C., net. 

Kent's Graphic Representation of English and American Literature. 
Q diagrams. x6mo. Paper. 350., net. 

Lamont's Specimens of Exposition. Selections on widely different 
subjects from Huxley, Bryce, Burke. Adam Smith, The "Nation," 
William Archer, etc. Edited by Mr. HAMMOND Lamont of Harvard, 
XXX + 180 pp. x6mo. (E. R. S.) Soc., net. 
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Landor : Prose Selections. Edited by Prof. Alphonso G. Newcomer 
of Stanford University. x6mo. (E. R. S.— /« preparation.) 

*Lavignac*8 Music and Musicians. By Prof. Albert Lavignac of the 
Paris Conservatory, author of *' The Music Dramas of Richard Wag- 
ner." Translated by William Marchant. Edited, with additions 
on Music in America, by H. E. Krehbiel, author of ^* How to Listen 
to Music," etc. With numerous illustrations, viii -f- C04 pp. 8vo. $3.00 
Practically a cyclopaedia of music in one volume, with some thousand 
topics in the index. A brilliant, sympathetic, and authoritative 
work. 

Loun8bury*8 History of the English Language, including a Brief Ac- 
count of Anglo-Saxon and Early English Literature. By Prof. T. R. 
LOUNSBURY of Yale. New edition. 505 pp. zamo. $i.ia, net. 

*Lucas*8 A Book of Verses for Children. Over 200 poems from 80 authors. 
Revised edition. Bound in white, gilt and colors, xii -f- 350 pp. 
zamo. $2.00 

Lyly : Endymion. A Play. Edited by Mr. Geo. P. Baker of Harvard, 
cxcvi -\- Z09 pp. z6mo. (E. R. S.) 85c., net. (Buckram, $z.3s, net.) 

McLaughlin's Literary Criticism for Students. Selections from English 
essayists. (Sydne^" to Pater.) Edited by the late Prof. Edward T. 
McLaughlin of Vale. 236 pp. i2mo. $1.00, net^ 

Macaulay'8 and Carlyle's Essays on Samuel Johnson. Edited by Dr. 
William Strunk, Jr., of Cornell. With portrait of Johnson on 
his tour of the Hebrides, xl + 192 pp. i6mo. (E. R. S.) 50c., net. 

Marlowe : Edward II. With the best passages from Tamburlaine the 

• Great, and from his Poems. Edited by the late Prof. Edward T. 

McLaughlin of Yale, xxi + 180 pp. i6mo. (E. R. S.) soc, net. 

* Martin's On Parody. A treatise on the art of parody bv Arthur 
Shadwell Martin, with numerous examples from the earliest 
times to our day. 280 pp. x2mo. $1.25. 

Milton's Minor English Poems. Edited by Prof. Martin W. Sampson, 
of Indiana University. z6mo. CBi. R. S.) C/n preparation.) 

♦Nesbitt's Grammar-Land; or. Grammar in Pun for the Children of 
Schoolroom-shire. By M. L. Nesbitt. i6mo. Z28 pp. $z.oo. 

Newcomer's Elements of Rhetoric. By Prof. Alphonso G. Newcomer 
of Stanford University, xi -j- 382 pp. z2mo. $z.oo, ne/. 

Newman : Prose Selections. Edited by Mr. LEWIS E. Gates of Har- 
vard. Ixii -f 228 pp. z6mo. (E. R. S.) 

Soc., net. (Buckram, goc, ««/.) 

Pamphlet Library. Famous English Pamphlets, collected in Bound 
Volumes, under the general editorship of Arthur Waugh. z2mo. 

♦ — Political Pamphlets. Edited by A. P. Pollard, z vol. vi -f 345 pp. 

$1.75, net, special. 

* Literary Pamphlets. Chiefly relating to poetry. Edited by 

Ernest Rhys. 2 vols. 278 + 273 pp. $3.00, net, special. 

* Religious Pamphlets. Edited by Rev. PERCY Dearmer. z vol. 

380 pp. $i.75» «^^. Special. 

Pancoast's Representative English Literature. Selections with Histo- 
rical Connections. By Henry S. Pancoast. 5Z4 pp. z2mo. $z.6o, net. 

Introduction to English Literature. A Brief Historical and Critical 

Account, with study lists, tables, and maps. 556 pp. z6mo. 

$1.25, net. 
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Pancoast's Standard English Poems. A collection of representative 
poems, with an introduction and brief notes. 575 pp. z6mo. 

Introduction to American Literature. A Companion to the 

Introduction to English Literature. With portraits, xii + 393 pp. 
x6mo. $z.oo, net. 

♦Perry's Greek Literature By THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. Profusely 
illustrated. New edition. 877pp. 8vo. $4.00. 

Ringwalt's American Oratory. Complete speeches by Schurz, Jere- 
miah S. Black, Phillips, "Depew, Curtis, Henry W. Grady, and 
Beecher, with full introduction and notes, 334 pp. zsmo. $1.00, net, 

Sewell's Dictation Exercises. By E. M. Sewell and L. B. Urbino. 
Seventh edition, revised. 202 pp. z6mo. Bds. 450., net. 

Shakespeare : Macbeth. Edited and provided with questions for study 
by Prof. L. A. Sherman of the University of Nebraska. i6mo. 
(E. R. S.— /« press.') 

Shaw's English Composition by Practice. By Prof. E. R. Shaw of the 
University of the City of New York. Complete Apparatus for 
High-school work. On an Inductive Plan. Illustrated. 2x5 pp. 
z2mo. 7SC., net. 

Siglar's Practical English Grammar. By HENRY W. SiGLAR, Principal 
of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Institute. X92 pp. z2mo. 6oc., net. 

♦Smith's Synonyms Discriminated. A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words m the English language, illustrated with Quotations from 
Standard Writers. Bv the late Charles John Smith, M. A. New 
edition, with the author's latest corrections and additions, edited 
by the Rev. H. Percy Smith, M. A. 787 pp. zamo. $z.8o, net. 

Tennyson's The Princess. Edited by Prof. L. A. Sherman of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. z6mo. (E. R. ^.— In preparation.') 

Thackeray : English Humorists. Edited by Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps of 
Yale College. x6mo. (E. R. S.— /« preparation.) 

Wagner's Modern Political Orations (British). Orations by Brougham, 
Fox, Cobden, Bright, Butt, Morley, Gladstone, Pamell, Beaconsfield, 
Russell, Randolph Churchill, Chamberlain, etc. Baited by Leo- 
pold Wagner. XV -f- 344 pp. zamo. %\.oo^net, 

♦Warren's History of the Novel. Previous to the Seventeenth Century. 
By Prof. P. M. Warren of Adelbert. Treats of Greek, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English, and Chinese novels of that period, zamo. 
Gilt top. $z.7S. 

White's Classic Literature. Principally Sanskrit, Greek, and Roman, 
with some accounts of the Persian, (jhinese, and Japanese. By C. A. 
White. In the form of sketches of the authors, ajid specimens from 
translationsof their works. 449 pp. zamo. %i.6o^net. 

♦Williams' Our Dictionaries and Other English Language Topics. By 
Ralph Olmsted Williams. With 4 plates. X74pp. zamo. Iz.as. 

♦ Some Questions of Good English. Examined in Controversies 

with Dr. FiTZEDWARD Hall. 23a pp. zamo. $z.75 

Witt's Classic Mythology. Translated, with the author's sanction, by 
Francis Younohusband. 296 pp. lamo. $z.oo, net. 
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